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/ 

By  the  EDITOR. 

% 

'T'H  E  writings  of  Dr.  Franklin  need 
no  other  preface  than  his  character 
and  life.  —  A  few  words  therefore  will 
explain  all  that  is  neceffary  concerning 
this  colledfion. 

To  lecure  the  reader  from  the  appre- 
henlion  of  omijjions  and  interpolations ,  the 
.place  whence  each  piece  is  taken,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  expreffed ;  or,  if  the  notes  are 
filent  on  this  head,  an  original  copy  is  to 
be  underftood,  to  which  the  editor  ftill 
retains  accefs. — It  was  chiefly  for  thefe 
purpofes  of  authentication,  that  notes  were 
originally  provided  :  But  as  it  was  con- 
fidered  that  this  work  might  be  read  not 
only  by  Englifhmen  and  Americans,  but 
by  foreigners  and  pofterity ;  other  notes 
of  explanation  and  anecdote  were  occa- 
fionally  added,  which  will  be  fet  aiide'by 
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other  editors,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
judged  fuperfluous  or  improper. — -In  the 
mifcellaneous  part  of  the  collection  how¬ 
ever,  thefe  humbler  bounds  have  been 
confiderably  exceeded ;  the  temptation 
for  which,  will  appear  in  the  places  in 
queftion.  The  notes  in  particular,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  “  Conjectures  on  the  Aurora 
‘‘  Borealis,”  were  drawn  up  in  confe- 
quence  of  attacks  this  paper  had  fuffered 
among  the  editor’s  private  friends.  How 
far  his  zeal  will  juftify  their  infertion  here, 
is  left  to  a  candid  public.  But  the  con¬ 
jectures  of  great  men  Ipeak  a  ftrong  lan¬ 
guage.  “  The  matter  in  queftion,”  they 
fay  “  contradicts  nothing  within  their  own 
“  knowledge,  and  they  rifque  a  portion 
“  of  their  reputation  upon  its  truth 
Proofs  fufficient  to  fatisfy  their  candor 
and  caution,  they  acknowledge  to  be 
wanting j  But  fuch  hints  Purely  deferve 
ftudy  and  refpeCt. — Conhderable  liber¬ 
ties  have  been  taken  with  the  pointing , 
italics ,  See.  in  thefe  papers ;  for  moll  of 
the  copies  being  found  imperfect  or  un? 

fyftematic 
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fyftematic  in  thefe  particulars,  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  uniformity  was  judged  allowable, 
it  attended  with  propenadvertifement  and 
apology.  The  editor  may  not  perhaps  at 
all  times  have  fucceeded  in  his  own  in¬ 
tentions;  but  he  conceives  that  the  public 
will  take  more  exception  at  his  interfer¬ 
ence,  than  Dr.  Franklin. 

The  times  appear  not  ripe  enough  for 
the  editor  to  give  expreffion  to  the  affec¬ 
tion,  gratitude,  and  veneration,  he  bears 
to  a  writer  he  has  fo  intimately  ffudied  : 
Nor  is  it  wanting  to  the  author;  as  hiftory 
lies  in  wait  for  him,  and  the  judgment  of 
mankind  balances  already  in  his  favor. 

j 

The  editor  wifhes  only  that  ether  readers 
may  reap  that  improvement  from  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  which  he  conceives  they  have 
rendered  to  himfelf.  —  Yet  perhaps  he  may 
be  excufed  for  ftating  one  opinion :  Fie 
conceives  that  no  man  ever  made  larger 
or  bolder  guefles  than  Dr.  Franklin  from 
like  materials  in  politics  and  philofophy, 
which,  after  the  ferutiny  of  events  and 
of  faCt,have  been  more  completely  verified. 

A  3  Can 
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Can  Englifhmen  read  thefe  things,  and  not 
figh  at  recollecting  that  the  country  which 
could  produce  their  author,  was  once  with¬ 
out  controverfy  their  own ! — Yet  he  who 
praifes  Dr.  Franklin  for  mere  ability ,  praifes 
him  for  that  quality  of  his  mind,  which 
{lands  lowed:  in  his  own  efteem.  Reader, 
whoever  you  are,  and  how  much  foever  you 
think  you  hate  him,  know  that  this  great 
man  loves  you  enough  to  wifli  to  do  you 
good ; 

His  country’s  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind. 
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Ob  s  eRvations  concerning  the  Increafe  of 

Mankind,  Peopling  of  Countries,  &c\ 
Written  in  Penfylvania,  1751 

1.  ABLE S  of  the  proportion  of  marriages 
to  births,  of  deaths  to  births,  of  mar¬ 
riages  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  &c.  formed 
on  obfervations  made  upon  the  bills  of  mortality, 
chriftenings,  &c.  of  populous  cities,  will  not  fuit 
countries ;  nor  will  tables  formed  on  obfervations 
made  on  full-fettled  old  countries,  as  Europe, 
fuit  new  countries,  as  America, 

2.  For  people  increafe  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  marriages,  and  that  is  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  eafe  and  convenience  of  fupporting 
a  family.  When  families  can  be  eafily  fupported, 
more  perfons  marry,  and  earlier  in  life. 

#  [This  and  the  following  paper  only,  have  appeared  in  the 
Fnglijh  Edition  of  Dr.  Franklin* s  Works.  E.J 
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3.  In  cities,  where  all  trades,  occupations, 
and  offices  are  full,  many  delay  marrying,  till 
they  can  fee  how  to  bear  the  charges  of  a  family  ; 
which  charges  are  greater  in  cities,  as  luxury  is 
more  common  :  many  live  Angle  during  life,  and 
continue  fervants  to  families,  journeymen  to 
traders,  &c.  Hence  cities  do  not,  by  natural  ge¬ 
neration,  fupply  themfelves  with  inhabitants  :  the 
deaths  are  more  than  the  births. 

4.  In  countries  full  fettled,  the  cafe  muft  be 
nearly  the  fame ;  all  lands  being  occupied  and 
improved  to  the  heighth,  thofe  who  cannot  get 
land,  mu  ft  labour  for  others  that  have  it  $  when 
labourers  are  plenty,  their  wages  will  be  low;  by 
low  wages  a  family  is  fupported  with  difficulty  ; 
this  difficulty  deters  many  from  marriage,  who, 
therefore,  long  continue  fervants  and  Angle.-— 
Only  as  the  cities  take  fupplies  of  people  from 
the  country,  and  thereby  make  a  little  more 
room  in  the  country,  marriage  is  a  little  more 
encouraged  there,  and  the  births  exceed  the 
deaths. 

5.  Great  part  of  Europe  is  full  fettled  with  huf- 
bandmen,  manufacturers,  &c.  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  now  much  encreafe  in  people.  America  is 
chieAy  occupied  by  Indians ,  who  fubAft  rnoftly 
by  hunting. — But  as  the  hunter,  of  all  men,  re¬ 
quires  the  greateft  quantity  of  land  from  whence 
to  drawT  his  fubAftence,  (the  hufbandman  fubAft- 
ing  on  much  lefs,  the  gardener  on  ftill  lets,  and 
the  manufacturer  requiring  leaft  of  all)  the  Eu~ 
ropeans  found  America  as  fully  fettled  as  it  well 

could 
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could  be  by  hunters  ;  yet  thefe  having  large 
tracts,  were  eafily  prevailed  on  to  part  with  por¬ 
tions  of  territory  to  the  new  comers,  who  did  not 
much  interfere  with  the  natives  in  hunting,  and 
furnilhed  them  with  many  things  they  wanted. 

6.  Land  being  thus  plenty  in  America,  and  fo 
cheap  as  that  a  labouring  man  that  underftands 
hufbandry,  can,  in  a  fhort  time,  lave  money 
enough  to  purchafe  a  piece  of  new  land,  fuPncient 
for  a  plantation,  whereon  he  may  fubfift  a  family  ; 

•  fuch  are  not  afraid  to  marry;  for  if  they  even 
look  far  enough  forward  to  confider  how  their 
children,  when  grown  up,  are  to  be  provided 
for,  they  fee  that  more  land  is  to  be  had  at  rates 
equally  eafy,  all  circumftances  confidered* 

7.  Hence  marriages  in  America  are  more  gene-* 
ral,  and  more  generally  early  than  in  Europe . 
And  if  it  is  reckoned  there  that  there  is  but  one 
marriage  per  Annum  among  100  perform,  perhaps 
We  may  here  reckon  two  ;  and  if  in  Europe  they 
have  but  four  births  to  a  marriage,  (many  of  their 
marriages  being  late)  we  may  here  reckon  eight ; 
of  which,  if  one  half  grow  up,  and  our  marriages 
are  made,  reckoning  one  with  another,  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  our  people  mu  ft  at  leaft  be  doubled 
every  twenty  years. 

8.  But  notwithstanding  this  increafe,  fo  vaft  is 
the  territory  of  North  America ,  that  it  will  require 
many  ages  to  fettle  it  fully;  and  till  it  is  fully 
fettled,  labour  will  never  be  cheap  here,  where 
ho  man  continues  long  a  labourer  for  others,  but 
gets  a  plantation  of  his  own  ;  no  man  continues 
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long  a  journeyman  to  a  trade,  but  goes  among 
thofc  new  fie  triers,  and  fets  up  for  himfelf,  &c. 
Hence  labour  is  no  cheaper  now,  in  Penjylvania , 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  though  fo  many 
thoufand  labouring  people  have  been  imported 
from  Germany  and  Ireland. 

9.  The  danger,  therefore,  of  thefe  colonies 
interfering  with  their  mother  country  in  trades 
that  depend  on  labour,  manufactures,  &c.  is  too 
remote  to  require  the  attention  of  Great  Britain . 

10.  But  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  the 
colonies,  a  vail  demand  is  growing  for  Britifih 
manufactures ;  a  glorious  market,  wholly  in  the 
power  of  Britain,  in  which  foreigners  cannot  in¬ 
terfere,  which  will  increafe,  in  a  fhort  time,  even 
beyond  her  power  of  fupplying,  though  her  whole 
trade  fhould  be  to  her  colonies  *  * 

12.  It  is  an  ill-grounded  opinion,  that  by  the 
labour  of  flaves ,  America  may  poffibly  vie  in 
cheapnefs  of  manufactures  with  Britain.  The 
labour  of  ilaves  can  never  be  fo  cheap  here,  as 
the  labour  of  working  men  is  in  Britain.  Any 
one  may  compute  it.  Intereft  of  money  is  in 
the  colonies  from  6  to  10  per  cent .  Slaves,  one 
with  another,  coft  30/.  fterling^r  head.  Reckon 
then  the  intereft  of  the  firfl  purchafe  of  a  Have, 
the  infurance  or  riique  on  his  life,  his  cloathing 
and  diet,  expences  in  his  lick  nets,  and  lofs  of 
time,  lofs  by  his  negleCt  of  bufinefs,  (negleCt  is 
natural  to  the  man  who  is  not  to  be  benefited 
by  his  own  care  or  diligence)  expence  of  a  driver 
to  keep  him  at  work,  and  his  pilfering  from  time 

t© 
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to  time,  almoft  every  Have  being,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  flavery,  a  thief ;  and  compare  the  whole 
amount  with  the  wages  of  a  manufacturer  of  iron 
or  wool  in  England,  you  will  fee  that  labour  is 
much  cheaper  there,  than  it  ever  can  be  by  ne¬ 
groes  here. — Why  then  will  Americans  purchafe 
Haves  ?  Becaufe  flaves  may  be  kept  as  long  as  a 
man  pleafes,  or  has  occafion  for  their  labour  ; 
while  hired  men  are  continually  leaving  their 
matter  (often  in  the  midft  of  his  bufinefs)  and 
letting  up  for  themfelves.  §  8. 

13.  As  the  increafe  of  people  depends  on  the 
encouragement  of  marriages,  the  following  things 
muft  diminilh  a  nation,  viz.  1.  fbe  being  con - 
quered .  For  the  conquerors  will  engrofs  as  many 
offices,  and  exadt  as  much  tribute  or  profit  on  the 
labour  of  the  conquered,  as  will  maintain  them 
in  their  new  efiabliffiment ;  and  this  diminishing 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  natives,  difcourages  their 
marriages,  and  fo  gradually  diminifhes  them, 
while  the  foreigners  increafe.  2.  Lofs  of  terri¬ 
tory.  Thus  the  Britons  being  driven  into  Wales, 
and  crowded  together  in  a  barren  country,  infuf- 
ficient  to  lupport  fuch  great  numbers,  diminifhed, 
till  the  people  bore  a  proportion  to  the  produce ; 
while  the  Saxons  inereafed  on  their  abandoned 
lands,  till  the  ifland  became  full  of  Englifh.  And, 
were  the  Englijh  now  driven  into  W ales  by  fome 
foreign  nation,  there  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  no 
more  Engliffimen  in  Britain,  than  there  are  now 
people  in  Wales.  3.  Lofs  of  trade.  Manufactures 
exported,  draw  fubfiftence  from  foreign  countries 
*"  *  B  3  for 
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for  numbers ;  who  are  thereby  enabled  to  marry 
and  raife  families.  If  the  nation  be  deprived  of 
any  branch  of  trade,  and  no  new  employment  is 
found  for  her  people  occupied  in  that  branch,  it 
will  foon  be  deprived  of  fo  many  people,  4.  Lofs 
of  food .  Suppofe  a  nation  has  a  fishery,  which 
pot  only  employs  great  numbers,  but  makes  the 
food  and  fubfiftence  of  the  people  cheaper  :  if 
another  nation  becomes  mafter  of  the  feas,  and 
prevents  the  fifhery,  the  people  will  diminifh  in 
proportion  as  the  lofs  of  employ,  and  dearnefs  of 
provifion,  make  it  more  difficult  to  fubfift  a  fa¬ 
mily.  5.  Bad  government  and  infecure  property . 
People  not  only  leave  fuch  a  country,  and,  fettling 
abroad,  incorporate  with  other  nations,  lofe  their 
native  language,  and  become  foreigners ;  but  the 
induftry  of  thofe  that  remain  being  difcouraged, 
the  quantity  of  fubfiftence  in  the  country  is  lef- 
fened,  and  the  fupport  of  a  family  becomes  more 
difficult.  So  heavy  taxes  tend  to  diminifh  a  people. 
6.  fhe  introduction  offaves.  The  negroes  brought 
into  the  Englifh  fugar-iflands,  have  greatly  di- 
tninifhed  the  Whites  there ;  the  poor  are  by  this 
means  deprived  of  employment,  while  a  few  fa¬ 
milies  acquire  yaft  eftates,  which  they  fpend  on 
foreign  luxuries ;  and  educating  their  children  in 
the  habit  of  thofe  luxuries,  the  fame  income  is 
peeded  for  the  fupport  pf  one,  that  might  have 
maintained  one  hundred.  The  whites  who  have 
flaves^  not  labouring,  are  enfeebled,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  fo  generally  prolific ;  the  flaves  being 
Worked  tgo  hard,  and  ill  fed*  their  conftitutions 
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are  broken,  and  the  deaths  among  them  are  more 
than  the  births ;  fo  that  a  continual  fupply  is 
needed  from  Africa.  The  northern  colonies 
having  few  Haves,  increafe  in  whites.  Slaves 
alfo  pejorate  the  families  that  ufe  them  t  the 
white  children  become  proud,  difgufted  with 
labour,  and  being  educated  in  idlenefs,  are  ren¬ 
dered  unfit  to  get  a  living  by  induftry. 

14.  Hence  the  prince  that  acquires  new  terri¬ 
tory,  if  he  finds  it  vacant,  or  removes  the  natives 
to  give  his  own  people  room  — the  legiflator  that 
makes  effectual  laws  for  promoting  of  trade,  in- 
creafing  employment,  improving  land  by  more 
or  better  tillage,  providing  more  food  by  fifheries, 
fecuring  property,  &c. — and  the  man  that  invents 
new  trades,  arts,  or  manufactures,  or  new  im¬ 
provements  in  hufbandry ;  may  be  properly  called 
the  Fathers  of  their  nation ,  as  they  are  the  caufe  of 
the  generation  of  multitudes,  by  the  encourage¬ 
ment  they  afford  to  marriage. 

15.  As  to  privileges  granted  to  the  married, 
(iuch  as  the  jus  trium  liberorum  among  the  Romans) 
they  may  haften  the  filling  of  a  country  that  has 
been  thinned  by  war  or  peftilence,  or  that  has 
otherwife  vacant  territory ;  but  cannot  increafe  a 
people  beyond  the  means  provided  for  their  fub- 
iiftence, 

16.  Foreign  luxuries  and  needlefs  manufactures, 

imported  and  ufed  in  a  nation,  do,  by  the  fame 
reafoning,  increafe  the  people  of  the  nation  that 
furnifhes  them,  and  diminilh  the  people  of  the 
.nation  that  ufe.s  them. - Laws,  therefore,  that 
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prevent  fuch  importations,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
promote  the  exportation  of  manufactures  to  be 
confumed  in  foreign  countries,  may  be  called 
(with  refpect  to  the  people  that  make  them) 
generative  laws,  as  by  increafing  fubfiftence  they 
encourage  marriage.  Such  laws  like  wife  ftrengthen. 
a  country  doubly,  by  increafing  its  own  people, 
and  diminishing  its  neighbours. 

17.  Some  European  nations  prudently  refufe 
to  confume  the  manufactures  of  Eajl  India : — 
They  fhould  likewife  forbid  them  to  their  colo¬ 
nies  >  for  the  gain  to  the  merchant  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  lofs,  by  this  means,  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  nation. 

18.  Home  luxury  in  the  great,  increafes  the 
nation’s  manufacturers  employed  by  it,  who  are 
many,  and  only  tends  to  diminifh  the  families 
that  indulge  in  it,  who  are  few.  The  greater 
the  common  fashionable  expence  of  any  rank  of 
people,  the  more  cautious  they  are  of  marriage. 
Therefore  luxury  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  be¬ 
come  common . 

19.  The  great  increafe  of  offspring  in  par¬ 
ticular  families,  is  not  always  owing  to  greater 
fecundity  of  nature,  but  fometimes  to  examples 
of  induftry  in  the  heads,  and  induftrious  edu¬ 
cation  \  by  which  the  children  are  enabled  to 
provide  better  for  themfelves,  and  their  marry¬ 
ing  early  is  encouraged  from  the  profpeCt  of 
good  fubfiftence. 

20.  If  there  be  a  fed,  therefore,  in  our  na¬ 
tion,  that  regard  frugality  and  induftry  as  reli¬ 
gions 
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srious  duties,  and  educate  their  children  therein, 
more  than  others  commonly  do ;  iuch  fedt  muft 
contequently  increafe  more  by  natural  genera¬ 
tion,  than  any  other  fedt  in  Britain. 

21.  The  importation  of  foreigners  into  a 
country  that  has  as  many  inhabitants  as  the 
prefent  employments  and  provisions  for  fubfift- 
ence  will  bear,  will  be  in  the  end  no  increafe  of 
people ;  unlefs  the  new-comers  have  more  in- 
duftry  and  frugality  than  the  natives,  and  then 
they  will  provide  more  fubfiftence,  and  increafe 
in  the  country;  but  they  will  gradually  eat  the 
natives  out. — Nor  is  it  neceffary  to  bring  in  fo¬ 
reigners  to  fill  up  any  occafional  vacancy  in  a 
country  ;  for  fuch  vacancy  (if  the  laws  are  good, 
§  14,  16)  will  foon  he  filled  by  natural  genera¬ 
tion.  Who  can  now  find  the  vacancy  made  in 

J 

Sweden ,  France ,  or  other  warlike  nations,  by 
the  plague  of  heroifm  40  years  ago ;  in  France , 
by  the  expulfion  of  the  Pro  te  Slants ;  in  England. \ 
by  the  Settlement  of  her  colonies ;  or  in  Guinea , 
by  a  hundred  years  exportation  of  Haves,  that 
has  blackened  half  America  ? — The  thinnefs  of 
the  inhabitants  in  Spain ,  is  owing  to  national 
pride,  and  idlenefs,  and  other  caules,  rather 
than  to  the  expulfion  of  the  Floors ,  or  to  the 
making  of  new  let  dements. 

22.  1  here  is,  in  Short,  no  bound  to  the  pro¬ 
lific  nature  of  plants  or  animals,  but  what  is 
made  by  their  crowding  and  interfering  with  each 
other's  means  of  fubfiftence.  Was  the  face  of 
the  earth  vacant  of  other  plants,  it  might  be  gra- 
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dually  fowed  and  overfpread  with  one  kind  only ; 
as  for  inftan.ce,  with  fennel ;  and  were  it  empty 
of  other  inhabitants,  it  might,  in  a  few  ages,  be 
replenifhed  from  one  nation  only,  as  for  in-' 
fiance,  with  Englifhmen .  Thus  there  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  now  upwards  of  one  million  of  Eng- 
lijh  fouls  in  North  America  (though  it  is  thought 
fcarce  80,000  have  been  brought  over-fea*)  and 
yet  perhaps  there  is  not  one  the  fewer  in  Britain, 
but  rather  many  more,  on  account  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  the  colonies  afford  to  manufacturers  at 
home.  This  million  doubling,  fuppofe  but  once 
in  25  years,  will,  in  another  century,  be  more 
than  the  people  of  England,  and  the  greateft 
number  of  Englifhmen  will  be  on  this  fide  the 
water.  What  an  acceffion  of  power  to  the  Bri- 
tijh  empire  by  fea  as  well  as  land  !  What  in  create 
of  trade  and  navigation  !  What  numbers  of  fhips 
and  feamen  !  We  have  been  here  but  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  yet  the  force  of  our 
privateers  in  the  late  war,  united,  was  greater 
both  in  men  and  guns,  than  that  of  the  whole 
Britifh  navy  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  How 
important  an  affair  then  to  Britain ,  is  the  pre-^ 
ient  treaty  -f  for  fettling  the  bounds  between  her 
colonies  and  the  French  !  and  how  careful  fhould 
flie  be  to  fecure  room  enough,  fince  on  the  room 
depends  fo  much  the  increafe  of  her  people  ? 

23.  In  fine,  a  nation  well  regulated  is  like  a 
polypus  J ;  take  away  a  limb,  its  place  is  fooa 

#  [N.  This  was  written  in  the  year  1751.  E.] 

f  In  1751.  %  An  water-infeft,  well  known  to  Naturalifls* 

fup- 
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fupplied  $  cut  it  in  two,  and  each  deficient  part 
fhall  fpeedily  grow  out  of  the  part  remaining. 
Thus,  (if  you  have  room  and  fubfiftence  enough) 
as  you  may,  by  dividing,  make  ten  polypufes  out 
of  one ;  you  may,  of  one,  make  ten  nations, 
equally  populous  and  powerful ;  or  rather,  in- 

creafe  a  nation  tenfold  in  numbers  and  ftrength, 
*  *  *  * 
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Extracts  of  d  Letter  from  R.  J.  Efq;  of  London, 
to  Benjamin  Franklin,  EJq;  at  Philadelphia; 
containing  Remarks  on  fome  of  the  foregoing 
Obfervations . 

Dear  SIR, 

IT  is  now  near  three  years  fince  I  received  your 
A.  excellent  Obfervations  on  the  Increafe  of  Man - 
kind)  &c.  in  which  you  have  with  fo  much  fa- 
gacity  and  accuracy  fhewn  in  what  manner,  and 
by  what  caufes,  that  principal  means  of  political 
grandeur  is  bed:  promoted  ;  and  have  fo  well  fup- 
ported  thofe  juft  inferences  you  have  occafionall y 
drawn,  concerning  the  general  ftate  of  our  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies,  and  the  views  and  condudt  of 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain . 

You  have  abundantly  proved  that  natural  fe¬ 
cundity  is  hardly  to  be  confidered ;  becaufe  the 
vis  generandi,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  unlimited, 
and  becaufe  experience  fhews  that  the  numbers 
of  nations  are  altogether  governed  by  collateral 
caufes  ;  and  amoni^  thefe  none  is  of  fo  much  force 
as  quantity  of  fubfiftence ;  whether  arifing  from 
climate,  foil,  improvement  of  tillage,  trade, 
fiiheries,  fecure  property,  conqueft  of  new  coun¬ 
tries,  or  other  favourable  circumftances. 

As  I  perfectly  concurred  with  you  in  your  fen- 
timents  on  thefe  heads,  I  have  been  very  de- 
firous  of  building  fomewhat  on  the  foundation 
you  have  there  laid ;  and  was  induced  by  your 

hints 
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hints  in  the  twenty-firft  fedion,  to  trouble  you 
with  fome  thoughts  on  the  influence  Manners 
have  always  had,  and  are  always  likely  to  have 
on  the  numbers  of  a  people,  and  their  political 
profperity  in  general  *. 

The  powerful  efficacy  of  Manners  in  en- 
creafing  a  people,  is  manifeft  from  the  inftance 
you  mention,  the  Quakers ;  among  them  in- 
duftry  and  frugality  multiplies  and  extends  the 
ufe  of  the  neceflaries  of  life.  To  manners  of  a 
like  kind  are  owing  the  populoufnefs  of  Holland , 
Switzerland,  China ,  Japan,  and  moft  parts  of 
Indojlan ,  &c.  in  every  one  of  which  the  force  of 
extent  of  territory  and  fertility  of  foil  is  multi¬ 
plied,  or  their  want  compenfated  by  induffry  and 
frugality. 

Neither  nature  nor  art  have  contributed  much 
to  the  produdion  of  fubfiftence  in  Switzerland, 
yet  we  fee  frugality  preferves,  and  even  increafes 
families  that  live  on  their  fortunes,  and  which, 
in  England,  we  call  the  Gentry ;  and  the  obfer- 
vation  we  cannot  but  make  in  the  Southern  part 
of  this  kingdom ,  that  thofe  families,  including 
all  fuperior  ones,  are  gradually  becoming  extind, 
affords  the  cleared  proof  that  luxury  (that  is,  a 
greater  expence  of  fubfiftence  than  in  prudence 
a  man  ought  to  confume)  is  as  deftrudive  as  a 
proportionable  want  of  it;  but  in  Scotland,  as  in 
Switzerland,  the  Gentry,  though  one  with  ano¬ 
ther 

*  pl’he  following  paflage  Hands  inferted  at  this  place  in  the 
original  :  “  The  end  of  every  individual  is  its  own  private  good. 

“  The  rules  it  cbftrves  in  the  purfuit  of  this  good,  are  a  fyftem  of 

“  propoiitiops, 
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ther  they  have  hot  ond-fourth  of  the  income* 
increafe  in  number* 

propofitions,  alrnoft  every  one  founded  in  authority,  that  is, 
«4  derive  their  weight  from  the  credit  given  to  one  or  more  perforis, 
**  and  not  from  demonftration. 

€i  And  this,  in  the  moft  important  as  well  as  the  other  affairs  of 
4f  life,  is  the  cafe  even  of  the  wife#  and  philofophical  part  of  the 
44  human  fpecies ;  and  that  it  Ihould  be  fo  is  the  lefs  ftrange,  when 
44  we  confider  that  it  is,  perhaps,  impoffible  to  prove,  that  being , 
44  or  life  itfelf,  has  any  other  value  than  what  is  fet  on  it  by  autho- 
44  rity. 

44  A  confirmation  of  this  may  be  derived  from  the  obfervatiori, 
44  that  in  every  country  in  the  univerfe,  happinefs  is  fought  upon 
“  a  different  plan  ;  and,  even  in  the  fame  country,  we  fee  it  placed 
44  by  different  ages,  profeffions,  and  ranks  of  men,  in  the  attain- 
“  ment  of  enjoyments  utterly  unlike. 

44  Thefe  propofitions,  as  well  as  others,  framed  upon  them, 
44  become  habitual  by  degrees,  and,  as  they  govern  the  determina- 
“  tion  of  the  will,  I  call  them  moral  habits, 

4<  There  are  another  fet  of  habits  that  have  the  direction  of  the 
44  members  of  the  body,  that  I  call  therefore  mechanical  habits  * 
44  Thefe  compofe  what  we  commonly  call  The  Arts ,  which  are 
44  more  or  lefs  liberal  or  mechanical,  as  they  more  or  lefs  partake 
44  of  affillance  from  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

“  The  cumulus  of  the  moral  habits  of  each  individual,  is  the  man- 
44  ners  of  that  individual ;  the  cumulus  of  the  manners  of  individuals 
44  makes  up  the  manners  of  a  nation. 

44  The  happinefs  of  individuals  is  evidently  the  ultimate  end  of 
44  political  fociety ;  and  political  welfare,  or  the  ftrength,  fplen- 
44  dour,  and  opulence  of  the  ftate,  have  been  always  admitted,  both 
44  by  political  writers,  and  the  valuable  part  of  mankind  in  general, 
44  to  conduce  to  this  end,  and  are  therefore  defirable. 

44  The  caufes  that  advance  or  obflruft  any  one  of  thefe  three 
44  objefts,  are  external  or  internal.  The  latter  may  be  divided  into 
44  phyfical,  civil,  and  perfonal,  under  which  laft  head  I  compre- 
44  hend  the  moral  and  mechanical  habits  of  mankind.  The  phy- 
44  fical  caufes  are  principally  climate,  foil,  and  number  of  fubje&s  ; 
44  the  civil  are  government  and  laws ;  and  political  welfare  is  al- 
44  ways  in  a  ratio  compofed  of  the  force  of  thefe  particular  caufes  ; 
44  a  multitude  of  external  caufes,  and  all  thefe  internal  ones,  not 
44  only  controul  and  qualify,  but  are  conftantly  acting  on,  and 
44  thereby  infenfi bly,  as  well  as  fenfibly,  altering  one  another,  both 
44  for  the  better  and  the  worfe,  and  this  not  excepting  the  climate 
44  itfelf. n 

And 
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And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking,  by  the 
bye,  how  well  founded  your  diftindtion  is  be¬ 
tween  the  increafe  of  mankind  in  old  and  new- 
fettled  countries  in  general,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly,  in  the  cafe  of  families  of  condition.  In 
A??ierica ,  where  their  Expences  are  more  con¬ 
fined  to  neceffaries,  and  thofe  neceffaries  are 
cheap,  it  is  common  to  fee  above  one  hundred 
perfons  defeended  from  one  living  old  man.  In 
England  it  frequently  happens,  where  a  man  has 
feven,  eight,  or  more  children,  there  has  not 
been  a  defeendant  in  the  next  generation- ;  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  difficulties  the  number  of  children 
has  brought  on  the  family,  in  a  luxurious  dear 
country,  and  which  have  prevented  their  mar¬ 
rying. — That  this  is  more  owing  to  luxury  than 
mere  want,  appears  from  what  I  have  laid  of 
Scotland,  and  more  plainly  from  parts  of  England 
remote  from  London  ;  in  molt  of  which  the  ne¬ 
ceffaries  of  life  are  nearly  as  dear,  in  fome  dearer 
than  in  London  ;  yet  the  people  of  all  ranks  marry 
and  breed  up  children. 

Again ;  among  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  none 
produce  fo  few  children  as  fervants.  This  is,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  be  attributed  to  their  Situation, 
which  hinders  marriage;  but  is  alfo  to  be  attribu¬ 
ted  to  their  luxury,  and  corruption  of  manners, 
which  are  greater  than  among  any  other  fet  of 
people  in  England,  and  is  the  confequence  of  a 
nearer  view  of  the  lives  and  perfons  of  a  fupe- 
rior  rank,  than  any  inferior  rank,  without  a 
proper  education,  ought  to  have. 
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The  quantity  of  fubftftence  in  'England  has  unM 
queftionably  become  greater  for  many  ages ;  and 
yet  if  the  inhabitants  are  more  numerous,  they 
certainly  are  not  fo  in  proportion  to  our  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  means  of  lupport*  I  am  apt  to 
think  there  are  few  parts  of  this  kingdom  that 
have  not  been  at  fame  former  time  more  popu¬ 
lous  than  at  prefent.  I  have  feveral  cogent  rea- 
fons  -for  thinking  fo  of  great  part  of  the  counties 
I  am  moft  intimately  acquainted  with ;  but  as 
they  were  probably  not  all  moft  populous  at  the 
fame  time,  and  as  fome  of  our  towns  are  viftbly 
and  vaftly  grown  in  bulk,  I  dare  not  fuppofe,  as 
judicious  men  have  done,  that  England  is  lefs 
peopled  than  heretofore.-— This  growth  of  our 
towns  is  the  effeCt  of  a  change  of  manners,  and 
improvement  of  arts,  common  to  all  Europe ;  and 
though  it  is  not  imagined  that  it  has  leffened  the 
country  growth  of  neceffaries ;  it  has  evidently, 
by  introducing  a  greater  confumption  of  them, 
(an  infallible  confequence  of  a  nation's  dwelling 
in  towns)  counteracted  the  effeCts  of  our  prodi¬ 
gious  advances  in  the  arts. —But  however  fruga¬ 
lity  may  fupply  the  place,  or  prodigality  coun¬ 
teract  the  effedts,  of  the  natural  or  acquired  fub- 
fiftence  of  a  country ;  indujlry  is,  beyond  doubt, 
a  more  efficacious  caufe  of  plenty,  than  any  natu¬ 
ral  advantage  of  extent  or  fertility.  1  have  men¬ 
tioned  inftances  of  frugality  and  induftry,  united 
with  extent  and  fertility;  m  Spain  Apia  Minor, 
we  fee  frugality  joined  to  extent  and  fertility, 
without  induftry ;  in  Ireland  we  once  law  the 
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fame  ;  Scotland  had  then  none  of  them  but  fruga¬ 
lity.  The  change  in  thefe  two  countries  is  obvious 
to  every  one,  and  it  is  owing  to  indufiry,  not  yet 
very  widely  ditfufed  in  either. — The  effects  ot 
induftry  and  frugality  in  England  are  furprifing; 
both  the  rent  and  the  value  of  the  inheritance  of 
land  depend  on  them  greatly  more  than  on  na¬ 
ture;  and  this,  though  there  is  no  coniiderable 
difference  in  the  prices  of  our  markets.  Land 
of  equal  goodnefs  lets  for  double  the  rent  of 
other  land  lying  in  the  fame  county ;  and  there 
are  many  years  purchafe  difference  between  diffe¬ 
rent  counties,  where  rents  are  equally  well  paid 
and  fecure. — Thus  Manners  operate  upon  the 
number  of  inhabitants  :  but  of  their  filent  effects 
upon  a  civil  conjlitution ,  hif^ory  and  even  our  own 
experience,  yields  us  abundance  of  proofs,  though 
they  are  not  uncommonly  attributed  to  external 
caufes  :  Their  fupport  of  a  government  againft 
external  force  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  a  common 
maxim  among  the  advocates  of  liberty,  that  no 
free  government  was  ever  dilfolved,  or  overcome, 
before  the  manners  of  its  fubjedts  were  cor¬ 
rupted. 

The  fuperiority  of  Greece  over  Perjia  was  fingly 
owing  to  their  difference  of  manners ;  and  that , 
though  all  natural  advantages  were  on  the  fide  of 
the  latter — to  which  I  might  add  the  civil  ones; 
for  though  the  greated  of  all  civil  advantages. 
Liberty,  was  on  the  lide  of  Greece,  yet  that  added 
no  political  ftrength  to  her  [otherwise]  than  as  it 
operated  on  her  manners ;  and,  when  they  were 
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corrupted,  the  reftoration  of  their  liberty  by  tile 
Romans,  overturned  the  remains  of  their  power. 

Whether  the  manners  of  Ancient  Rome  were,  at 
any  period,  calculated  to  promote  the  happinefs 
of  individuals,  it  is  not  my  delign  to  examine  : 
But  that  their  manners,  and  the  effedls  of  thofe' 
manners  on  their  government  and  public  conduit, 
founded,  enlarged,  and  fupported,  and  afterwards 
overthrew  their  empire,  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
One  of  the  effedts  of  their  conqueft  furniihes  us 
with  a  ftrong  proof  how  prevalent  manners  are 
even  beyond  quantity  of  fubfiftence  ;  for,  when 
the  cuftom  of  bellowing  on  the  citizens  of  Rome 
corn  enough  to  fupport  themfelves  and  families,, 
was  become  eftablifhed,  and  Egypt  and  Sicily 
produced  the  grain  that  fed  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy;  this  became  lefs  populous  everyday;  and 
the  Jus  trium  liberorum  was  but  an  expedient  that 
could  not  balance  the  want  of  industry  and  fruga¬ 
lity.— But  corruption  of  manners  did  not  only 
thin  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Efnpire ;  it  ren¬ 
dered  the  remainder  incapable  of  defence,  long  be¬ 
fore  its  fall,  perhaps  before  the  diffolution  of  the 
republic  ;  fo  that  without  Handing  difciplined  ar¬ 
mies  compofed  of  men,  whofe  moral  habits  prin¬ 
cipally,  and  mechanical  habits  fecondarily,  made 
them  different  from  the  body  of  the  people,  the 
Roman  empire  had  been  a  prey  to  the  barbarians 
many  ages  before  it  was. — By  the  mechanical  habits 
of  the  ibldiery,  I  mean  their  difcipline,  and  the 
art  of  war  :  And  that  this  is  but  a  fecondary  qua¬ 
lity,  appears  from  the  inequality  that  has  in  all 
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ages  been  between  raw,  though  well-difciplined 
armies,  and  veterans,  and  more  from  the  irre¬ 
futable  force  a  iingle  moral  habit,  Religion,  has 
conferred  on  troops  frequently  neither  difciplined 
nor  experienced. 

The  military  manners  of  the  Noble [fe  in 
France ,  compofe  the  chief  force  of  that  kingdom  ; 
and  the  enterprifing  manners,  and  reftlefs  difpo- 
fitions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  have  enabled 
a  handful  of  men  to  harafs  our  populous,  and, 
generally,  lefs  martial  colonies :  Yet  neither  are 
of  the  value  they  feem  at  firft  fight,  becaufe, 
overbalanced  by  the  defedt  they  occafion  of  other 
habits  that  would  produce  more  eligible  political 
good  :  And  military  manners  in  a  people  are  not 
necefiary  in  an  age  and  country  where  fuch  man¬ 
ners  may  be  occafionally  formed  and  preferved 
among  men  enough  to  defend  the  date ;  and 
fuch  a  country  is  Great  Britain ,  where,  though 
the  lower  clafs  of  people  are  by  no  means  of  a 
military  cad,  yet  they  make  better  foldiers  than 
even  the  Nobleffe  of  France. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  [England, \  a 
few  ages  back,  were  to  the  populous  and  rich  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France,  what  Canada  is  now  to  the 
Britifh  colonies.  It  is  true,  there  was  lefs  difpro- 
portion  between  their  natural  drength;  but  I  mean 
that  the  riches  of  France  were  a  real  weaknefs, 
oppofed  to  the  military  manners  founded  upon 
poverty  and  a  rugged  difpofition,  then  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Englifh. — But  it  mud  be  remembered, 
that  at  this  time  the  manners  of  a  people  were 
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not  diftind  from  that  of  their  foldiery :  For  the 
ufe  of  ftanding  armies  has  deprived  a  military 
people  of  the  advantages  they  before  had  over 
others ;  and  though  it  has  been  often  faid,  that 
civil  wars  give  power,  becaufe  they  render  all 
men  foldiers,  1  believe  this  has  only  been  found 
true  in  internal  wars  following  civil  wars,  and 
not  in  external  ones ;  for  now,  in  foreign  wars, 
a  fmall  army  with  ample  means  to  fupport  it,  is 
of  greater  force  than  one  more  numerous,  with 
lefs.  This  laft  fad:  has  often  happened  between 
France  and  Germany. 

The  means  of  fupporting  armies,  and,  confe- 
quently,  the  power  of  exerting  external  ftrength, 
are  beft  found  in  the  induftry  and  frugality  of 
the  body  of  a  people  living  under  a  government 
and  laws  that  encourage  Commerce ;  for  com¬ 
merce  is  at  this  day  almoft  the  only Jtimulus  that 
forces  every  one  to  contribute  a  ftiare  of  labour 
for  the  public  benefit. 

But  fuch  is  the  human  frame,  and  the  world 
is  fo  conftituted,  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  topof- 
fefs  ones-felf  of  a  benefit,  without  laying  ones- 
felf  open  to  a  lofs  on  fome  other  fide ;  the  im¬ 
provements  of  manners  of  one  fort,  often  de¬ 
prave  thofe  of  another  :  Thus  we  fee  induftry 
and  frugality  under  the  influence  of  commerce, 
(which  i  call  a  commercial  fpirit)  tend  to  deftroy, 
as  well  as  fupport,  the  government  it  flourishes 
under.—  Commerce  perfedts  the  arts,  but  more 
the  mechanical  then  the  liberal,  and  this  for  an 
obvious  reafon  ;  it  ioftens  and  enervates  the  man¬ 
ners. 
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ners.  Steady  virtue,  and  unbending  integrity,  are 
feldom  to  be  found  where  a  fpirit  of  commerce 
pervades  every  thing  ;  yet  the  perfection  of  com¬ 
merce  is,  that  every  thing  fhould  have  its  price. 
We  every  day  fee  its  progrefs,  both  to  our  be¬ 
nefit  and  detriment  here.  Things  that  boni 
mores  forbid  to  be  fet  to  fale,  are  become  its 
objeCts,  and  there  are  few  things  indeed  extra 
commercium .  The  legillative  power  itfelf  has 
been  in  commercio ;  and  church  livings  are  feldom 
given  without  confideration,  even  by  fincere 
Chriftians ;  and  for  confideration,  not  leldom  to 
very  unworthy  perfons.  The  rudenefs  of  an¬ 
cient  military  times,  and  the  fury  of  more  mo¬ 
dern  enthufiaftic  ones,  are  worn  off ;  even  the 
fpirit  of  forenfic  contention  is  aftonithingly  di- 
miniffied  (all  marks  of  manners  foftening;)  but 
luxury  and  corruption  have  taken  their  places, 
and  feem  the  infeparable  companions  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Arts. 

I  cannot  help  obferving,  however,  that  this  is 
much  more  the  cafe  in  extenfive  countries,  ef- 
pecially  at  their  metropolis,  than  in  other  places. 
It  is  an  old  obfervation  of  politicians,  and  fre¬ 
quently  made  by  hiftorians,  that  fmall  ftates  al¬ 
ways  befi;  preferve  their  manners. — Whether  tiiis 
happens  from  the  greater  room  there  is  for  at¬ 
tention  in  the  legiflature,  or  from  the  lei's  room 
there  is  for  ambition  and  avarice ;  it  is  a  itrong 
argument,  among  others,  againft  an  incorpo¬ 
rating  Union  of  the  colonies  in  America,  or  even 
a  federal  one,  that  may  tend  to  the  future  re- 
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ducingthem  under  one  government.  Their  power, 
while  difunited,  is  lefs,  but  their  liberty,  as  well 
as  manners,  is  more  fecure ;  and,  conlidering  the 
little  danger  of  any  conqueft  to  be  made  upon 
them,  I  had  rather  they  fhould  fuffer  fomething 
through  difun  ion,  than  fee  them  under  a  general 
adminiftration  lefs  equitable  than  that  concerted 
at  Albany  I  take  it,  the  inhabitants  of  Pen - 
fyhania  are  both  frugal  and  induftrious  beyond 
thofe  of  any  province  in  America.  If  luxury  fhould 
fpread,  it  cannot  be  extirpated  by  laws.  We  are 
told  by  Plutarch,  that  Plato  ufed  to  fay.  It  was  a 
hard  thing  to  make  laws  for  the  Cyrenians,  a  people 
, abounding  in  plenty  and  opulence.— 

But  from  what  1  fet  out  with,  it  is  evident, 
if  I  be  not  miftaken,  that  education  only  can 
ftem  the  torrent,  and,  without  checking  either 
true  induftry  or  frugality,  prevent  the  fordid 
frugality  and  lazioefs  of  the  old  Irijh ,  and 
many  of  the  modern  Scotch ,  (I  mean  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  country,  thole  who  leave  it 
for  another  being  generally  induftrious)  or 
the  induftry  mixed  with  luxury  of  this  capital, 
from  getting  ground  ;  and,  by  rendering  ancient 
manners  familiar,  produce  a  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  difintereftednefs  2nd  commerce;  a  thing  we 
pften  fee,  but  ahnoft  always  in  men  of  a  liberal 
education. 

To  conclude;  when  we  would  form  a  people , 
foil  and  climate  may  be  found  at  leaf!:  fufficiently 

t  [The  reader  will  fee  an  account  of  this  plan  in  the  fubfequent 
Iheets.  E.] 
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good ;  inhabitants  may  be  encouraged  to  fettle, 
and  even  fupported  for  a  while  ;  a  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  laws  may  be  framed,  and  even  arts  may 
be  eftablifhed,  or  their  produce  imported ;  but 
many  neceffary  moral  habits  are  hardly  ever  found 
among  thofe  who  voluntarily  offer  themfelves  in 
times  of  quiet  at  home,  to  people  new  colonies ; 
belides  that  the  moral,  as  well  as  mechanical 
habits,  adapted  to  a  mother-country,  are  fre¬ 
quently  not  fo  to  the  new-fettled  one,  and  to 
external  events,  many  of  which  are  always  un- 
forefeen.  Hence  it  is  we  have  feen  fuch  fruit- 
lefs  attempts  to  fettle  colonies,  at  an  immenfe 
public  and  private  expence,  by  feveral  of  the 
powers  of  Europe:  And  it  is  particularly  ob- 
fervable  that  none  of  the  Engltfh  colonies  be¬ 
came  any  way  confiderable,  till  the  neceffary 
manners  were  born  and  grew  up  in  the  country, 
excepting  thofe  to  which  lingular  circumftances 
at  home  forced  manners  fit  for  the  forming  a 
new  ftate. 

lam ,  Sir,  &c. 

R.  J. 
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As  clearly  Jhewn  in  the  Preface  of  an  old  Peiw 
fylvania  Almanack >  intitled>  Poor  Richard 

►  >  '  -  ":V  i; 

Improved. * 

■-  ■  ( 

Courteous  Reader , 

I  Have  heard,  that  nothing  gives  an  author  fo 
great  pleafure,  as  to  find  his  works  refpeddully 
quoted  by  others.  Judge,  then,  how  much  I 
mu  ft  have  been  gratified  by  an  incident  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  relate  to  you.  I  flopped  my  horfe  lately, 
where  a  great  number  of  people  were  collefted, 
at  an  auction  of  merchants  goods.  The  hour  of 
the  fale  not  being  come,  they  were  converfing 
on  the  badnefs  of  the  times  ;  and  one  of  the 
company  called  to  a  plain,  clean  Old  Man,  with 
white  locks,  ‘  Pray,  Father  Abraham ,  what  think 
f  you  of  the  times  ?  Will  not  thefe  heavy  taxes 
f  quite  ruin  the  country  ?  How  (hall  we  ever  be 

{*  Dr.  Franklin,  as  I  have  been  made  to  underftand,  for  many 
year?  published  the  Penfylv.ania  Almanack,  called  Poor  Richard 
f  Saunders ],  and  iurnifhed  it  with  various  fentences  and  preverbs, 
which  had  principal  relation  to  the  topics  of  <e  indufhy,  attention 
to  one’s  own  bufinefs,  and  frugality.7’  The  whole  or  chief  of 
thefe  fentences  and  proverbs,  he  at  laft  collected  and  digeited  in  the 
above  general  preface,  which  his  countrymen  read  with  much 
avidity  and  profit. 

M,  Dubourg ,  the  French  translator  of  Dr.  Franklin’s  works,  en¬ 
titles  this  Pcr.fylvanian  Almanack^  Le  pawvre  Henri  a  fon  aife  ;  tq 
iivgid  the  jeu  de  mots,  in  cafe  he  h^d  written  Pauvre  Richard.  E.J 
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*  able  to  pay  them  ?  What  would  you  advife  us 

*  to  - Father  Abraham  flood  up,  and  replied, 

*  If  you  would  have  my  advice,  I  will  give  it 

*  you  in  fhort ;  “  for  a  word  to  the  wife  is 
€(  enough,”  as  Poor  Richard  lays/  They  joined 
in  deiiring  him  to  lpeak  his  mind,  and  gather¬ 
ing  round  him,  he  proceeded  as  follows : 

f  r  *  , 

‘  Friends,  fays  he,  the  taxes  are,  indeed, 

*  very  heavy,  and,  if  thofe  laid  on  by  the  go- 
€  vernment  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay, 

€  we  might  more  eafily  difcharge  them  ;  but  we 
c  have  many  others,  and  much  more  grievous  to 
‘  fome  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by 

*  our  idlenels,  three  times  as  much  by  our  pride, 

‘  and  four  times  as  much  by  our  folly;  and 
‘  from  thefe  taxes  the  commillioners  cannot  eale 
‘  or  deliver  us,  by  allowing  an  abatement. 
c  However,  let  us  hearken  to  good  advice,  and 

*  fomething  may  be  done  lor  us ;  “  God  helps 
“  them  that  help  themfelves,”  as  Poor  Richard 

*  fays. 

4  I.  It  would  be  thought  a  hard  government  that 
‘  fhould  tax  its  people  one  tenth  part  of  their 
‘  time,  to  be  employed  in  its  fervice :  But  idle— 

*  nefs  taxes  many  of  us  much  more ;  floth,  by 

*  bringing  on  difeafes,  abfolutely  fliortens  life. 
“  Sloth,  like  ruft,  conlumes  fafter  than  labour 
<e  wears,  while  the  ufed  key  is  always  bright,” 
‘  as  Poor  Richard  fays.  But  doft  thou  love 
((  life,  then  do  not  lquander  time,  for  that  is  the 

fluff 
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4C  fluff  life  is  made  of,”  as  Poor  Richard  fays. 

*  Plow  much  more  than  is  neceffary  do  we  fpend 
c  in  fleep  !  forgetting  that,  “  The  fleeping  fox 
“  catches  no  poultry,  and  that  there  will  be 
“  fleeping  enough  in  the  grave,”  as  Poor  Richard 

*  fays. 

<c  If  time  be  of  all  things  the  moil  precious, 
“  wafting  time  muft  be,”  as  Poor  Richard 
‘  fays,  “  the  greateft  prodigality fince,  as  he 

*  elfewhere  tells  us,  “Loft  time  is  never  found 
€C  again  ;  and  what  we  call  time  enough,  always 
“  proves  little  enough  :”  Let  us  then  up  and 

*  be  doing,  and  doing  to  the  purpofe ;  fo  by  di- 

*  ligence  fh all  we  do  more  with  lefs  perplexity. 
“  Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  induftry 
“  all  eafy ;  and.  He  that  rifeth  late,  muft  trot 
“  all  day,  and  fhall  fear ce  overtake  his  bu- 
“  finefs  at  night ;  while  lazinefs  travels  fo  flowly, 
“  that  poverty  foon  overtakes  him.  Drive  thy 
“  bufinefs,  let  not  that  drive  thee;  and  early  to 
“  bed,  and  early  to  rife,  makes  a  man  healthy, 
“  wealthy,  and  wife,”  as  Poor  Richard  fays. 

So  what  fignifies  wifhing  and  hoping  for 

*  better  times  ?  We  may  make  thefe  times  bet- 
c  ter,  if  we  beftir  ourfelves.  “  Induftry  need 
“  not  wifh,  and  he  that  lives  upon  hope  will 
“  die  failing.  There  are  no  gains  without  pains ; 
“  then  help  hands,  for  I  have  no  lands, v  or,  if 
6  I  have,  they  are  fmartiy  taxed.  “  He  that 
“  hath  a  trade,  hath  an  eftate ;  and  he  that  hath 
“  a  calling,  hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honour,” 

*  as  Poor  Richard  fays ;  but  then  the  trade  mail 

*  b? 
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‘  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling  well  followed,  or 
1  neither  the  eftate  nor  the  office  will  enable  us 
4  to  pay  our  taxes.  —  If  we  are  induftrious,  we 

*  ffiall  never  ftarve ;  for,  “  at  the  working  man's 
44  houfe  hunger  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter.” 
4  Nor  will  the  bailiff  or  the  conftable  enter,  for 
44  Induftry  pays  debts,  while  defpair  increafeth 
44  them.”  What  though  you  have  found  no  trea- 
4  fure,  nor  has  any  rich  relation  left  you  a  legacy, 
44  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck,  and  God 
44  gives  all  things  to  induftry.  Then  plow  deep, 
44  while  fluggards  deep,  and  you  ffiall  have  com 
44  to  fell  and  to  keep.”  Work  while  it  is  called 
4  to-day,  for  you  know  not  how  much  you  may 

*  be  hindered  to-morrow.  “  One  to-day  is  worth 
44  two  to-morrows,”  as  Poor  Richard  fays  ;  and 
4  farther,  44  Never  leave  that  till  to-morrow, 
44  which  you  can  do  to-day.”  If  you  were  a  fer- 
4  vant,  would  you  not  be  affiamed  that  a  good 
4  mafter  ffiould  catch  you  idle  ?  Are  you  then 

*  your  own  mafter  ?  be  affiamed  to  catch  yourfelf 
4  idle,  when  there  is  fo  much  to  be  done  for 
4  yourfelf,  your  family,  your  country,  and  your 
4  king.  Handle  your  tools  without  mittens,  re- 
4  member,  that,  “  The  cat  in  gloves  catches  no 
44  mice,”  as  Poor  Richard  fays.  It  is  true,  there  is 
4  much  to  be  done,  and,  perhaps,  you  are  weak- 
4  handed;  but  flick  to  it  fteadily,  and  you  will  fee 
4  great  effects ;  for  “  Conftant  dropping  wears 
44  away  ftones ;  and  by  diligence  and  patience  the 
“  moufe  ate  in  two  the  cable ;  and  little  ftrokes 
f4  fell  great  oaks.” 


*  Me  thinks 
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4  Methinks  I  hear  fome  of  you  fay,  44  Mud  a 
44  man  afford  himfelf  no  leifure  ?”’ — I  will  tell 
4  thee,  my  friend,  what  Poor  Richard  fays ;  44  Em- 
44  ploy  thy  time  well,  if  thou  meaneft  to  gain  lei- 
44  fare ;  and  fince  thou  art  not  fure  of  a  minute, 
44  throw  not  away  an  hour.”  Leifure  is  time  for 
*  doing  fom’ething  ufeful;  this  leifure  the  diligent 
4  man  will  obtain,  but  the  lazy  man  never ;  for, 
44  A  life  of  leifure  and  a  life  of  lazinefs  are  two 
44  things.  Many,  without  labour,  would  live  by 
**  their  wits  only,  but  they  break  for  want  of 
44  ftock  f J  whereas  induftry  gives  comfort,  and 
4  plenty,  and  refpedt.  44  Ply  pleafures,  and  they 
44  will  follow  you.  The  diligent  fpinner  has  a 
44  large  fliift ;  and  no w  I  have  a  fheep  and  a  cow, 
44  every  body  bids  me  good-morrow.” 

4  II.  But  with  our  induflry  we  mu  ft  like  wife 
4  be  fteady,  fettled,  and  careful,  and  overfee  our 
4  own  affairs  with  our  own  eyes,  and  not  truft  too 
4  much  to  others ;  for,  as  Poor  'Richard fays, 

44  I  never  faw  an  oft-removed  tree, 

44  Nor  yet  an  oft-removed  family, 

44  That  throve  fo  well  as  thofe  that  fettled  be.” 
4  And  again,  44  Three  removes  is  as  bad  as  a  fire f  * 
4  and  again,  44  Keep  thy  (hop,  and  thy  fhop  will 
44  keep  thee;”  and  again, 44  If  you  would  have  your 
44  bufinefs  done,  go ;  if  not,  fend.”  And  again, 

44  He  that  by  the  plough' would  thrive, 

44  Himfelf  mu  ft  either  hold  or  drive.” 

4  And  again,  44  The  eye  of  a  m after  will  do  more 
44  work  than  both  his  hands/’  and  again,  44  W an t 

4f  of 
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“  of  care  does  us  more  damage  than  want  of  know- 
“  ledge;”  and  again,  <c  Not  to  overfee  workmen, 
€C  is  to  leave  them  your  purfe  open.”  Trufting 
‘  too  much  to  others  care  is  the  ruin  of  many ; 
c  for,  “  In  the  affairs  of  this  world,  men  are 
faved,  not  by  faith,  but  by  the  want  of  it ;  ” 
c  But  a  man’s  own  care  is  profitable;  for,  u  If 
tc  you  would  have  a  faithful  fervant,  and  one  that 
iC  you  like,  ferve  yourfelf.  A  little  negledt  may 
“  breed  great  mifchief;  for  want  of  a  nail  the 
€t  fhoe  was  loft;  for  want  of  a  fhoe  the  horfe  was 
<c  loft  ;  and  for  want  of  a  horfe  the  rider  was  loft,” 
c  being  overtaken  and  (lain  by  the  enemy  ;  all  for 
c  want  of  a  little  care  about  a  horfe-fhoe  nail. 


c  III.  So  much  for  induftry,  my  friends,  and 

*  attention  to  ones  own  bulinefs ;  but  to  thefe  we 
‘  muft  add  frugality,  if  we  would  make  our  in- 
‘  duftry  more  certainly  fuccefsful.  A  man  may, 

*  if  he  knows  not  how  to  fave  as  he  gets,  £<  keep 
*c  his  nofe  all  his  life  to  the  grind-ftone,  and  die 
“  not  worth  a  groat  at  laft.  A  fat  kitchen  makes 


it 


<< 
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“  a  lean  will ;”  and 

“  Many  eftates  are  fpent  in  the  getting. 

Since  women  for  tea  forfook  fpinning  and 
“  knitting, 

And  men  for  punch  forfook  hewing  and 
“  fplitting.” 

If  you  would  be  wealthy,  think  of  faving,  as 
well  as  of  getting.  The  Indies  have  not  made 
Spain  rich,  becaufe  her  outgoes  are  greater 
“  than  her  incomes.” 


e  Away 
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*  Away  then,  with  your  expenfive  follies,  ahd 

*  you  will  not  then  have  fo  much  caufe  to  complain 
4  of  hard  times,  heavy  taxes,  and  chargeable  fa- 

*  milies ;  for 

“  Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit, 

“  Make  the  wealth  fmall,  and  the  want  great/9 
4  And  farther,  44  What  maintains  one  vice,  would 
“  bring  up  two  children/9  You  may  think,  per- 

*  haps,  that  a  little  tea,  or  a  little  punch  now  and 

*  then,  diet  a  little  more  coftly,  clothes  a  little 

*  finer,  and  a  little  entertainment  now  and  then, 

*  can  be  no  great  matter  *  but  remember,  “  Many 
44  a  little  makes  a  mickle/9  Beware  of  little  ex- 
4  pences ;  “  A  fmall  leak  will  fink  a  great  fhip,9J 

*  as  Poor  Richard  fays  ;  and  again,  44  Who  dain- 

ties  love,  fhall  beggars  prove  f 9  and  moreover, 
44  Fools  make  feafts,  and  wife  men  eat  them/9 
4  Here  you  are  all  got  together  to  this  fale  of 
4  fineries  and  nick-nacks.  You  call  them  goods  $ 
v  4  but,  if  you  do  not  take  care,  they  will  prove 
4  evils  to  fiome  of  you*  You  expert  they  will  be 

*  fold  cheap,  and,  perhaps,  they  may  for  lefs  than 
4  they  coft  ;  but,  if  you  have  no  occafion  for 
4  them,  they  mud  be  dear  to  you.  Remember 

*  what  Poor  Richard  fays,  “  Buy  what  thou  haft 
44  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  (halt  fell  thy  ne- 
“  cefiaries."  And  again,  “  At  a  great  penny- 
“  worth  paufe  a  while/9  He  means,  that  per- 

*  haps  the  cheapnefs  is  apparent  only,  and  not 
4  real ;  or  the  bargain,  by  ftraitening  thee  in  thy 

*  bufinefs,  may  do  thee  more  harm  than  good* 

*  For  in  another  place  he  fays,  44  Many  have  been 

ruined 
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ruined  by  buying  good  pennyworths. ”  Again, 
“  It  is  foolifh  to  lay  out  money  in  a  purchafe  of 
«  repentance;”  and  yet  this  folly  is  pradtifed 
c  every  day  at  auctions,  for  want  of  minding  the 

*  Almanack.  Many  a  one,  for  the  fake  of  finery 
«  on  the  back,  have  gone  with  a  hungry  belly,  and 

*  half  ilarved  their  families ;  “  Silks  and  fattins* 
“  fcarlet  and  velvets,  put  out  the  kitchen-fire,” 
c  as  Poor  Richard  fays.  Thefe  are  not  the  necef- 

*  faries  of  life ;  they  can  fcarcely  be  called  the 
<  conveniences ;  and  yet  only  becaufe  they  look 

*  pretty,  how  many  want  to  have  them  ?  By 
c  thefe,  and  other  extravagancies,  the  genteel  are 

*  reduced  to  poverty,  and  forced  to  borrow  of 

*  thofe  whom  they  formerly  defpifed,  but  who, 

‘  through  induftry  arid  frugality,  have  maintained 

*  their  Handing ;  in  which  cafe  it  appears  plainly* 

*  that  “  A  ploughman  on  his  legs  is  higher  than 
“  a  gentleman  on  his  knees,”  as  Poor  Richard 
1  fays.  Perhaps  they  have  had  a  final  1  eflate  left 

*  them,  which  they  knew  not  the  getting  of ; 

*  they  think  c‘  It  is  day,  and  will  never  be  night;” 

*  that  a  little  to  be  fpent  out  of  fo  much  is  not 

*  worth  minding;  but  “  Always  taking  out  of 

the  meal-tub,  and  never  putting  in,  foon  comes 
<c  to  the  bottom  /’  as  Poor  Richard  fays  ;  and 

*  then,  <e  When  the  well  is  dry,  they  know  the 
“  worth  of  water.”  But  this  they  might  have 

*  known  before,  if  they  had  taken  his  advice  : 
— “  If  you  would  know  the  value  of  money,  go 
fC  and  try  to  borrow  fome ;  for  he  that  goes  a 
“  borrowing  goes  a  forrowing,”  as  Poor  Richard 

*  lavs ; 

a* 
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4  lays ;  and,  indeed,  fo  does  he  that  lends  to 

*  fuch  people,  when  he  goes  to  get  it  in  again. — 

*  Poor  Dick  farther  advifes,  and  fays, 

44  Fond  pride  of  drefs  is  fure  a  very  curfe  ; 

44  Ere  fancy  you  confult,  confult  your  purfe.” 

4  And  again,  44  Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  Want, 
46  and  a  great  deal  more  faucy.5>  When  you  have 
4  bought  one  fine  thing,  you  mu  ft  buy  ten  more, 
4  that  your  appearance  may  be  all  of  a  piece  ;  but 
4  Poor  Dick  fays,  4  4  It  is  eafier  to  fupprefs  the  fir  ft 
44  defire,  than  to  fatisfy  all  that  follow  it And 
4  it  is  as  truly  folly  for  the  poor  to  ape  the  rich,  as 
4  for  the  frog  to  fwell,  in  order  to  equal  the  ox. 

44  Veifels  large  may  venture  more, 

44  But  little  boats  fliould  keep  near  fhore.5, 

4  It  is,  however,  a  folly  foon  punifhed  ;  for,  as 
4  Poor  Richard  fays,  4C  Pride  that  dines  on  va- 
44  nity,  fups  on  contempt ;  Pride  breakfafted  with 
44  Plenty,  dined  with  Poverty,  and  fupped  with 
44  Infamy. ”  And,  after  all,  of  what  ufe  is  this 
4  pride  of  appearance,  for  which  fo  much  is 
4  riiked,  fo  much  is  fullered  ?  It  cannot  promote 
4  health,  nor  eafe  pain ;  it  makes  no  increafe  of 
4  merit  in  the  perfon,  it  creates  envy,  it  haftens 
4  misfortune. 

4  But  what  madnefs  muft  it  be  to  run  in  debt  for 
4  thefe  fuperfluities  ?  W e  are  offered,  by  the  terms 
4  of  this  fale,  fix  months  credit ;  and  that,  perhaps, 

4  has  induced  fome  of  us  to  attend  it,  becaufe  we 
4  cannot  fpare  the  ready  money,  and  hope  now  to 
4  be  fine  without  it.  But,  ah  !  think  what  you  do 

4  when 
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*  when  you  run  in  debt ;  you  give  to  another 

*  power  over  your  liberty.  If  you  cannot  pay 
4  at  the  time,  you  will  be  afhamed  to  fee  your 

*  creditor  5  you  will  be  in  fear  when  you  fpeak  to 
4  him  ;  you  will  make  poor  pitiful  fneaking  ex- 
4  cufes,  and,  by  degrees,  come  to  lofe  your  vera- 

*  city,  and  link  into  bafe,  downright  lying ;  for, 
4C  The  fecond  vice  is  lying,  the  JirJl  is  running 

in  debt,”  as  Poor  Richard  fays;  and  again,  to 

*  the  fame  purpole,  44  Lying  rides  upon  Debt’s 
44  back  whereas  a  free-born  Englijlmian  ought 
4  not  to  be  alhamed  nor  afraid  to  lee  or  fpeak 
4  to  any  man  living.  But  poverty  often  deprives 
4  a  man  of  all  lpirit  and  virtue.  “  It  is  hard 

for  an  empty  bag  to  Hand  upright.”  What 
4  would  you  think  of  that  prince,  or  of  that  go- 
4  vernment,  who  lhould  blue  an  edict  forbidding 
9  you  to  drefs  like  a  gentleman  or  gentlewoman, 

4  on  pain  of  imprifonment  or  fervitude  ?  Would 
4  you  not  fay  that  you  were  free,  have  a  right 

*  to  drefs  as  you  pleafe,  and  that  fuch  an  edict 
4  would  be  a  breach  of  your  privileges,  and  fuch 
4  a  government  tyrannical  ?  And  yet  you  are 
4  about  to  put  yourleJf  under  that  tyranny,  when 
4  vou  run  in  debt  for  fuch  drefs  !  Your  creditor 

*  has  authority,  at  his  pleafure,  to  deprive  you 
4  of  your  liberty,  by  confining  you  in  gaol  for 
4  life,  or  by  felling  you  for  a  fervant,  if  you 
1  lhould  not  be  able  to  pay  him.  When  you 
4  have  got  your  bargain,  you  may,  perhaps, 

*  think  little  of  payment ;  but,  as  Pogf  Richard 
4  fays,  “  Creditors  have  better  memories  than 

D  “debtors  3 


debtors;  creditors  are  a fuperftitious  fed:,  great 
“  obfervers  of  let-days  and  times.”  The  day 
<  comes  round  before  you  are  aware,  and  the 
f  demand  is  made  before  you  are  prepared  to 
f  fatisfy  it ;  or,  if  you  bear  your  debt  in  mind, 
f  the  term,  which  at  firft  feemed  fo  long,  will, 
4  as  it  leffens,  appear  extremely  fhort :  Time 

*  will  feem  to  have  added  wings  to  his  heels  as 
f  well  as  his  fhqulders.  *c  Thofe  have  a  fhort 

Lent,  who  owe  money  to  be  paid  at  Eafter.” 
f  At  prefen t,  perhaps,  you  may  think  yourfelves 
?  in  thriving  circumftances,  and  that  you  can  bear 
f.  a  little  extravagance  without  injury  ;  but 
“  For  age  and  want  fave  while  you  may, 

No  morning-fun  lafts  a  whole  day.” 
c  Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain,  but  ever, 
s  while  you  live,  expence  is  conftant  and  certain; 
6  and,  “  It  is  eafier  to  build  two  chimneys,  than 
fs  to  keep  one  in  fuel,”  as  Poor  Richard  fays:  So, 
Rather  go  to  bed  fupperlefs,  than  rife  in  debt.” 
“  Get  what  you  can,  and  what  you  get  hold  : 

“  ’Tis  the  ftone  that  will  turn  all  your  lead 
<€  into  gold.” 

?  And  when  you  have  got  the  philo  fopher’s  Rone, 
f  fare  you  will  no  longer  complain  of  bad  times, 
£  or  the  difficulty  of  paying  taxes. 

*  IV.  This  do&rine,  my  friends,  is  reafon  and 
f  wifdqm  :  But,  after  all,  do  not  depend  too 

*  much  upon  your  own  induftry,  and  frugality, 
?  and  prudence,  though  excellent  things;  for  they 

play  all  be  biafted,  without  the  bleffing  of  Hea- 

*  ven; 
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«  ven ;  and,  therefore,  afk  that  blefling  humbly, 
<  and  be  not  uncharitable  to  thofe  that  at  prefen t 
4  feem  to  want  it,  but  comfort  and  help  them. 
1  Remember,  Job  fuffered,  and  was  afterwards 

*  profperous. 

*  And  now,  to  conclude,  cc  Experience  keeps  a 
“  dear  fchool,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other,’' 

*  (as  Poor  Richard  fays)  and  fcarce  in  that ;  for, 

*  it  is  true,  “  We  may  give  advice,  but  we  can- 

not  give  condudl However,  remember  this, 
“  They  that  will  not  be  counfelled,  cannot  be 
4€  helped;”  and  farther,  that  “  If  you  will  not 
“  hearReafon,  flie  will  furely  rap  your  knuckles,” 
4  as  Poor  Richard  fays/ 

Thus  the  Old  Gentleman  ended  his  harangue. 
The  people  heard  it  and  approved  the  dodlrine ; 
and  immediately  pradtifed  the  contrary,  juft  as  if 
it  had  been  a  common  fermon  ;  for  the  auction 
opened,  and  they  began  to  buy  extravagantly. 

- 1  found  the  good  man  had  thoroughly  ftudied 

my  Almanacks,  and  digefted  all  I  had  dropt  on 
thofe  topics  during  the  courfe  of  twenty -five 
years.  The  frequent  mention  he  made  of  me 
mull  have  tired  any  one  elfe;  but  my  vanity  was 
wonderfully  delighted  with  it,  though  I  was 
confcious,  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  wifdom 
was  my  own,  which  he  afcribed  to  me,  but  ra¬ 
ther  the  gleanings  that  I  had  made  of  the  fenfe 
of  all  ages  and  nations.  -  However,  I  refolved  to 
be  the  better  for  the  echo  of  it ;  and,  though  I 
had  at  firft  determined  to  buy  ftuflf  for  a  new 

D  2  coat. 
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coat,  I  went  away,  refolved  to  wear  my  old  one 
a  little  longer.  Reader,  if  thou  wilt  do  the  fame,, 
thy  profit  will  be  as  great  as  mine, 

I  am,  as  ever. 


Thine  to  ferve  thee. 


RICHARD  SAUNDERS* 


|  [This  piece  has  been  printed  on  a  {ingle  fheet  of  paper,  of  & 
fmall  fize  fit  for  framing,  and  may  be  had-* of  the  publisher  of  this 
^york?  price  two-pence-  E»] 
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Plan  by  MeJJieurs  Franklin  and  Dalrymple  for 
benefiting  difant  unprovided  Countries 


Aug.  29,  1771; 


^pHE  country  Called  in  the  maps  New  Zealand \ 
has  been  difcovered  by  the  Endeavour ,  to  be 
two  iflands,  together  as  large  as  Great  Britain : 
thefe  iflands,  named  Acpy  -  nomaw  ee  and  Tovy- 
poennammoo ,  are  inhabited  by  a  brave  and  gene¬ 
rous  race,  who  are  deftitute  of  corn ,  jowls ,  and 
all  quadrupeds ,  except  dogs . 

Thefe  circumftances  being  mentioned  lately  in 
a  company  of  men  of  liberal  fentiments,  it  was 
obferved  that  it  feemed  incumbent  on  fuch  a  coun¬ 
try  as  this,  to  communicate  to  all  others  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  life  which  we  enjoy. 

Dr.  Franklin,  whofe  life  has  ever  been  directed 
to  promote  the  true  intereft  of  fociety,  faid,  “  he 
“  would  with  all  his  heart  fubferibe  to  a  voyage 
ic  intended  to  communicate  in  general  thofe  bene- 
4e  fits  which  we  enjoy,  to  countries  deftitute  of 
“  them  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  globe.”  This 


X  [Thefe  propofals  were  printed  upon  a  iheet  of  paper  fome  two 
or  three  years  ago,  and  dillributed.  The  p?rts  written  bv  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  are  eaiily  didinguifhed. 

By  a  miltake  of  the  primer  “  The  way  to  wealth”  is  put  out  of 
its  place,  being  made  to  interrupt  the  courfe  of  the  papers  relating 
to  the  fubfillence  of  mankind,  &c.  E.] 

D  3  propolition 
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propofition  being  warmly  adopted  by  the  reft  of 
the  company,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  then  prefent,  was 
induced  to  offer  to  undertake  the  command  on 
fuch  an  expedition.  9 

On  mature  reflection  this  fcheme  appears  the 
more  honourable  to  the  national  character  of  any 
which  can  be  conceived,  as  it  is  grounded  on  the 
nobleft  principle  of  benevolence.  Good  intentions 
are  often  fruftrated  by  letting  them  remain  indi- 
gefted ;  on  this  confideration  Mr.  Dalrymple  was 
induced  to  put  the  outlines  on  paper,  which  are 
now  publiihed,  that  by  an  early  communication 
there  may  be  a  better  opportunity  of  collecting 
all  the  hints  which  can  conduce  to  execute  effec¬ 
tually  the  benevolent  purpofe  of  the  expedition, 
in  cafe  it  fhould  meet  with  general  approbation. 

On  this  fcheme  being  fhewn  to  Dr.  Franklin, 
he  communicated  his  fentiments  by  way  of  in¬ 
troduction,  to  the  following  effeCt. 

((  Britain  is  faid  to  have  produced  originally 
cc  nothing  but  foes.  What  vaft  advantages  have 
“  been  communicated  to  her  by  the  fruits,  feeds, 
*€  roots,  herbage,  animals,  and  arts  of  other  coun- 
i:  tries !  We  are  by  their  means  become  a  wealthy 
“  and  a  mighty  nation,  abounding  in  all  good 
“  things.  Does  not  fome  duty  hence  arife  from 
<€  us  towards  other  countries  ftill  remaining  in 
our  former  ftate  ? 

“  Britain  is  now  the  firft  maritime  power  in 
u  the  world.  Her  fhips  are  innumerable,  capable 
by  their  form,  fize,  and  ftrength,  of  failing 
€S  all  leas*  Our  lea  men  are  equally  bold,  fkiftift 
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*c  and  hardy  ;  dexterous  in  exploring  the  remoteft 
“  regions,  and  ready  to  engage  in  Voyages  to 
“  unknown  countries,  though  attended  with  the 
“  greateft  dangers.  The  inhabitants  of  thofe 
“  countries,  our  fellow  men^  have  canoes  only, 
“  not  knowing  iron,  they  cannot  build  (hips ; 
“  they  have  little  aftronomy,  and  no  knowlege 
“  of  the  compafs  to  guide  them  :  they  cannot 
“  therefore  come  to  us,  or  obtain  any  of  our 
“  advantages.  From  thefe  circumftances,  does 
“  not  fome  dtlty  feem  to  ariie  from  uS  to  them  ? 
“  Does  not  Providence  by  thefe  diftinguiffiing 
“  favours  feem  to  call  on  us  to  do  fomething 
“  ourfelves  for  the  common  intereft  of  huma- 
€‘  nity  ?  _  / 

“  Thofe  who  think  it  their  duty  to  afk  bread 
“  and  other  bleffings  daily  from  heaven,  would 
“  they  not  think  it  equally  a  duty  to  communi- 
€t  cate  of  thofe  bleffings  when  they  have  received 
*c  them ;  and  fhow  their  gratitude  to  their  great 
“  Benefactor  by  the  only  means  in  their  power, 
“  promoting  the  happinefs  of  his  other  children  ? 

“  Ceres  is  faid  to  have  made  a  journey  through 
<c  many  countries  to  teach  the  ufe  of  corn,  and 
<c  the  art  of  raifing  it.  For  this  iingle  benefit 
<f  the  grateful  nations  deified  her  How  much 
te  more  may  Englifhmen  deferve  fuch  honour,  by 
**  communicating  the  knowledge  and  ufe  not  of 
“  corn  only,  but  of  all  the  other  enjoyments 
“  earth  can  produce,  and  which  they  are  now 
<£  in  poflefiion  of.  Communiter  bona  profunder e, 
“  Deum  eft . 
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“  Many  voyages  have  been  undertaken  with 
views  of  profit  or  of  plunder,  or  to  gratify 
tc  refentment ;  to  procure  fome  advantage  to 
ourfelves,  or  do  fome  mifchief  to  others  :  but 
“  a  vtyage  is  now  propofed  to  vifit  a  diftant 
people  on  the  other  fide  the  globe  ^  not  to 
sc  cheat  them,  not  to  rob  them,  not  to  feize  their 
**  lands,  or  enfiave  their  perfons>  but  merely  to  do 
cc  them  good,  and  make  them,,  as  far  as  in  our 
**  power  lies,  to  live  as  comfortably  as  ourfelves. 

“  It  feems  a  laudable  wifii  that  all  the  nations 
<r  of  the  earth  were  connected  by  a  knowlege  of 
each  other,  and  a  mutual  exchange  of  benefits  : 
*c  but  a-  commercial  nation  particularly  fhould 
<c  wifii  for  a  general  civilization  of  mankind, 
cc  fince  trade  is  always  carried  on  to  much  greater 
extent  with  people  who  have  the  arts  and  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  than  it  can  be  with  naked 
**  favages.  We  may  therefore  hope  in  this  un- 
der taking  to  be  of  fome  fervice  to  our  country, 
as  well  as  to  thofe  poor  people,  who,  however 
**  diftant  from  us,  are  in  truth  related  to  us,  and 
whofe  interefts  do,  in  fome  degree,  concern 
**  every  one  who  can  fay  Homo  fim,  &c.” 

Scheme  of  a  voyage  by  fubfcription,  to  convey  the 
conveniences  of  life,  as  fowls,  hogs,  goats,  cattle, 
corn,. iron,  &c.  to  thofe  remote  regions  which  are 
dcftitute  of  them,  and  to  bring  from  thence  fuch 
productions  as  can  be  cultivated  in  this  kingdom 
to  the  advantage  of  fociety,  in  a  fhip  under  the 
command  of  Alexander  Dalrymple . 

'  Catf 
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Catt  or  Bark,  from  tjie  coal  trade,  £ 

of  350  tons,  eftimated  at  about  -  -  2000 

Extra  expences,  ftores,  boats,  &c.  -  -  3000 


T<n  be  manned  with  60  men  at 

4  <^man  <^month 


5oca 


Wages  and 


240 

12 


2880  ^  annum 

3 


Provifions  8640  for  three  >'ears  864° 


Cargo  included,  fuppofed 


1364a 


1500a 


The  expences  of  this  expedition  are  calculated' 
for  three  years ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  the 
amount  of  wages  will  not  be  wanted  till  the  fhip 
returns,  and  a  great  part  of  the  expence  of  pro¬ 
vifions  will  be  laved  by  what  is  obtained  in  the 
courfe  of  the  voyage  by  barter  or  otherwife,  tho’ 
it  is  proper  to  make  provifion  for  contingencies. 

************ 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  to  Dr .  Percival,  concerning 
the  Provifion  made  in  China  againji  Famine % 

1H  a  v  e  fomewhere  read  that  in  China  an  ac¬ 
count  is  yearly  taken  of  the  number  of  people, 
and  the  quantities  of  provifion  produced.  This 
account  is  tranfmitted  to  the  Emperor,  whole 
minifters  can  thence  forefee  a  fcarcity  likely  to 
happen  in  any  province,  and  from  what  province 
it  can  beft  be  fupplied  in  good  time.  To  facilitate 
the  collecting  of  this  account,  and  prevent  the 
neceffity  of  entering  houfes  and  fpending  time  in 
alking  and  anfwering  queftions,  each  houle  is 
furnilhed  with  a  little  board  to  be  hung  without 
the  door,  during  a  certain  time  each  year ;  on 
which  board  are  marked  certain  words,  againfl: 
which  the  inhabitant  is  to  mark  number  or  quan¬ 
tity,  fomewhat  in  this  manner : 


Men, 

Women, 

Children, 

Rice  or  Wheat, 
Flefh,  &c. 


All  under  16  are  accounted  children,  and  all 
above,  men  and  women.  Any  other  particulars 

which 
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which  the  government  defires  information  of, 
are  occafionally  marked  on  the  fame  boards.  Thus 
the  officers  appointed  to  collect  the  accounts  in 
each  diftriCt,  have  only  to  pafs  before  the  doors, 
and  enter  into  their  book  what  they  find  marked 
on  the  board,  without  giving  the  leafi;  trouble  to 
the  family.  There  is  a  penalty  on  marking  falfely, 
and  as  neighbours  muft  know  nearly  the  truth  of 
each  others  account,  they  dare  not  expofe  them- 
felves  by  a  falfe  one,  to  each  others  accufation. 
Perhaps  fuch  a  regulation  is  fcarcely  practicable 
with  us 

•  *  •  ■ 

[*  The  above  paffage  is  taken  from  Dr.  PercivaPs  Eflays,  Vo5. 
III.  p.  25,  being  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  him,  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  on  the  fubjeft  of  his  obfcrvations  on  the  ftate  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  Manchefter  and  othgr  adjacent  places.  E.J 
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1 .  ALL  food  of  fubfiftence  for  mankind 
d  ^  arife  from  the  earth  or  waters. 

2.  Necelfaries  of  life  that  are  not  foods,  and 
all  other  conveniencies,  have  their  values  efti- 
mated  by  the  proportion  of  food  confumed  while 
we  are  employed  in  procuring  them. 

3.  A  fmall  people  with  a  large  territory  may 
fubfift  on  the  productions  of  nature,  with  no 
other  labour  than  that  of  gathering  the  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  catching  the  animals, 

4.  A  large  people  with  a  fmall  territory  finds 
thefe  infufficient,  and  to  fubfift,  muft  labour  the 
earth,  to  make  it  produce  greater  quantities  of 
vegetable  food,  fuitable  for  the  nourifhment  of 
men,  and  of  the  animals  they  intend  to  eat. 

5.  From  this  labour  arifes  a  great  increafe  of 
vegetable  and  animal  food,  and  of  materials  for 
clothing,  as  flax,  wool,  filk,  &c.  The  fuper- 
fluity  of  thefe  is  wealth.  With  this  wealth  we 
pay  for  the  labour  employed  in  building  our 
houfes,  cities,  &c.  which  are  therefore  only 
fubfiftence  thus  metamorphofed. 

6.  Manufactures  are  only  another  fhape  into 
Which  fo  much  provifions  and  fubfiftence  are 

%  [This  article  has  been  inferted  in  The  Repoftory  for  feleB 
papers ,  on  Agriculture t  Arts,  and  Manufactures.  Vol.  I.  page 
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turned,  as  were  equal  in  value  to  the  manufac¬ 
tures  produced.  This  appears  from  hence,  that 
the  manufacturer  does  not,  in  faCt,  obtain  from 
the  employer,  for  his  labour,  more  than  a  mere 
fubfiftence,  including  raiment,  fuel  and  fhelter ; 
all  which  derive  their  value  from  the  provifions 
confumed  in  procuring  them, 

7.  The  produce  of  the  earth,  thus  converted 
into  manufactures,  may  be  more  eaiily  carried  to 
diftant  markets  than  before  fuch  converfion. 

8.  Fair  commerce  is,  where  equal  values  are 
exchanged  for  equal,  the  expence  of  tranfport 
included.  JThus,  if  it  cofts  A  in  England  as  much 
labour  and  charge  to  raife  a  bufhel  of  wheat,  as 
it  cofts  B  in  France  to  produce  four  gallons  of 
wine,  then  are  four  gallons  of  wine  the  fair  ex¬ 
change  for  a  bufhel  of  wheat,  A  and  B  meeting 
at  half  diftance  with  their  commodities  to  make 
the  exchange.  The  advantage  of  this  fair  com¬ 
merce  is,  that  each  party  increafes  the  number  of 
his  enjoyments,  having,  inftead  of  wheat  alone, 
or  wine  alone,  the  ufe  of  both  wheat  and  wine. 

9.  Where  the  labour  and  expence  of  producing 
both  commodities  are  known  to  both  parties, 
bargains  will  generally  be  fair  and  equal.  Where 
they  are  known  to  one  party  only,  bargains  will 
often  be  unequal,  knowledge  taking  its  advantage 
of  ignorance. 

10.  Thus  he  that  carries  1000  bufhels  of 
wheat  abroad  to  fell,  may  not  probably  obtain 
fo  great  a  profit  thereon,  as  if  he  had  firft  turned 
the  wheat  into  manufactures,  by  fubfifting  there¬ 
with 
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with  the  workmen  while  producing  thofe  manu¬ 
factures  :  fince  there  are  many  expediting  and 
facilitating  methods  of  working,  not  generally 
known ;  and  ftrangers  to  the  manufactures, 
though  they  know  pretty  well  the  expence  of 
railing  wheat,  are  unacquainted  with  thofe  Ihort 
methods  of  working,  and  thence  being  apt  to 
fuppofe  more  labour  employed  in  the  manufac¬ 
tures  than  there  really  is,  are  more  eaiily  im« 
poled  on  in  their  value,  and  induced  to  allow 
more  for  them  than  they  are  honeltly  worth. 

11.  Thus  the  advantage  of  having  manu¬ 
factures  in  a  country,  does  not  conlift,  as  is 
commonly  fuppofed,  in  their  highly  advancing 
the  value  of  rough  materials,  of  which  they 
are  formed ;  lince,  though  fix-pennyworth  of 
flax  may  be  worth  twenty  Ihillings  when  worked 
into  lace,  yet  the  very  caufe  of  its  being  worth 
twenty  Ihillings  is,  that,  belides  the  flax,  it 
has  coft  nineteen  Ihillings  and  fixpence  in  fub- 
fiftence  to  the  manufacturer.  But  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  manufactures  is,  that  under  their  lhape 
provilions  may  be  more  eaiily  carried  to  a  fo¬ 
reign  market  ;  and  by  their  means  our  traders 
may  more  eaiily  cheat  ftrangers.  Few,  where 
it  is  not  made,  are  judges  of  the  value  of  lace. 
The  importer  may  demand  forty,  and  perhaps 
get  thirty  Ihillings' for  that  which  colt  him  but 
twenty. 

12.  Finally,  there  feem  to  be  but  three  ways 
for  a  nation  to  acquire  wealth.  The  firlt  is  by 
war,  as  the  Romans  did,  in  plundering  their  con¬ 
quered 
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quered  neighbours.  This  is  robbery . — The  fecond 
by  commerce ,  which  is,  generally  cheating . — The 
third  by  agriculture ,  the  only  honefi  way,  wherein 
man  receives  a  real  increafe  of  the  feed  thrown 
into  the  ground,  in  a  kind  of  continual  miracle 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  God  in  his  favour,  as 
a  reward  for  his  innocent  life,  and  his  virtuous 
induftry. 
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Political  Fragments  ;  fuppofed  either 
to  be  written  by  Dr.  Franklin,  or  to  contain 
fentiments  nearly  allied  to  his  own** 

*;  '-I  ...  ,  f 

&  ■■ 

II  I*  Of  the  Employment  of  Time?  and  of  Indolence  % 
particularly  as  refpeBing  the  State*] 

ALL  that  live  muft  be  fubfifted.  Subfiftence 
<cofts  fomething.  He  that  is  induftricus 
produces,  by  his  induftry,  fomething  that  is  an 
equivalent,  and  pays  for  his  fubfiftenee  :  he  is 
therefore  no  charge  or  burden  to  fociety.  The 
indolent  are  an  expence  u ncompen fated . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  all  kinds  of  em¬ 
ployment  that  can  be  followed  without  prejudice 
from  interruptions  ;  work  that  can  be  taken  up, 
and  laid  down,  often  in  a  day,  without  damage  ; 
(fuch  as  fpinning,  knitting,  weaving,  &c<)  are 
highly  advantageous  to  a  community ;  becaufe, 
in  them,  may  be  collected  all  the  produce  of  thofe 
fragments  of  time,  that  occur  in  family-bulinefs, 
between  the  confiant  and  neceffary  parts  of  it,  that 

*  [The  political  fragments  which  are  here  preferred  to  the  reader, 
were  gathered  up  from  the  notes,  annexed  to  a  pamphlet  called  The 
Principles  of  Trade,  printed  for  Broiherton  and  denvel,  Lmdon ,  1774, 
fecond  edition.— -The  writer  of  this  work  lpeaks  of  affiftance  lent  to 
him,  in  the  following  paffage  in  his  preface.  ‘  Some  very  refpeft- 
4  able  friends  have  indulged  me  with  their  ideas  and  opinions.  It 
f  is  with  the  greateft  pleafure  we  in  this  fecond  edition  molt  grate- 
*  fully  acknowledge  the  favour ;  and  mull  add,  that  fhould  the 
*  public  hold  this  performance  in  any  eftimation,  no  fmall  lhare 
5  belongs  to  thofe  friends.’  Our  author  is  oiie  of  the  refpe&abie 
friends  here  alluded  to.  3$.  ] 

ufually 
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ufu ally  occupy  females;  as  the  time  between  rifing 
and  preparing  for  breakfaft,  between  breakfaft  and 
preparing  for  dinner,  &e.  &c.  The  amount  of 
all  thefe  fragments,  is,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year, 
very  conliderable  to  a  fingle  family  ;  to  a  date 
proportionably.  Highly  profitable  therefore  it  is, 
in  this  cafe  alfo,  to  follow  that  divine  direction, 
gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be  loJL  Loft 

time  is  loft  fubfiftence ;  it  is  therefore  loft  trea- 

% 

fure. 

Hereby  in  feveral  families,  many  yards  of  linen 
have  been  produced  from  the  employment  of  thofe 
fragments  only,  in  one  year,  though  fuch  fami¬ 
lies  were  juft  the  fame  in  number  as  when  not  fo 
employed. 

It  was  an  excellent  faying  of  a  certain  Chinefc 
Emperor,  I  will ,  if  pojjible,  have  no  idlenefs  in  my 
dominions  ;  for  if,  there  be  one  man  idle ,  fome  other 
man  muft  J'uff or  cold  or  hunger .  We  take  this 
Emperor’s  meaning  to  be,  that  the  labour  due  to 
the  public  by  each  individual,  not  being  per¬ 
formed  by  the  indolent,  muft  naturally  fall  to  the 
fhare  of  others,  who  muft  thereby  fuffer. 

k  §  2.  Of  Embargoes  upon  Corn ,  and  of  the  Poor .  ] 

In  inland  high  countries,  remote  from  the  fea, 
and  whole  rivers  are  lmall,  running  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  not  to  it,  as  is  the  cafe  of  Switzerland ; 
great  diftrefs  may  arife  from  a  courfe  of  bad  har- 
vefts,  if  public  granaries  are  not  provided,  and 
kept  well  ftored.  Anciently  too,  before  naviga- 
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tion  was  fo  general,  fhips  fo  plenty,  and  com¬ 
mercial  conne&ions  fo  well  eftablifhed  ;  even  ma¬ 
ritime  countries  might  be  occafionally  diftrefled 
by  bad  crops.  But  fuch  is  now  the  facility  of 
communication  between  thofe  countries,  that  an 
unreftrained  commerce  can  lcarce  ever  fail  of  pro¬ 
curing  a  fufficiency  for  any  of  them.  If  indeed 
any  government  is  fo  imprudent,  as  to  lay  its 
hands  on  imported  corn,  forbid  its  exportation, 
or  compel  its  fale  at  limited  prices ;  there  the 
people  may  fuffer  fome  famine  from  merchants 
avoiding  their  ports.  But  wherever  commerce  is 
known  to  be  always  free,  and  the  merchant  ab- 
folute  mailer  of  his  commodity,  as  in  Holland 
there  will  always  be  a  reafonable  fupply. 

When  an  exportation  of  corn  takes  place,  oc- 
caftoned  by  a  higher  price  in  fome  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  it  is  common  to  raife  a  clamour,  onthefup- 
pofition  that  we  (hall  thereby  produce  a  domellic 
famine.  Then  follows  a  prohibition,  founded  on 
the  imaginary  diftrefs  of  the  poor.  The  poor,  to 
be  fure,  if  in  diftrefs,  fhould  be  relieved ;  but  if 
the  farmer  could  have  a  high  price  price  for  his 
corn  from  the  foreign  demand,  mufl  he  by  a  pro¬ 
hibition  of  exportation  be  compelled  to  take  a  low 
price,  not  of  the  poor  only,  but  of  every  one  that 
eats  bread,  even  the  rich  eft  ?  the  duty  of  relieving 
the  poor  is  incumbent  on  the  rich ;  but  by  this 
operation  the  whole  burden  of  it  is  laid  on  the 
farmer,  who  is  to  relieve  the  rich  at  the  fame  time. 
Of  the  poor  too,  thofe  who  are  maintained  by  the 
parifhes  have  no  right  to  claim  this  facrifice  of  the 

farmer ; 
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farmer;  as,  while  they  have  their  allowance,  it 
mikes  no  difference  to  them,  whether  bread  be 
cheap  or  dear.  Thofe  working  poor,  who  now 
mind  bufinefs  only  five  ox  four  days  in  the  week, 
if  bread  fhould  be  fo  dear  as  to  oblige  them  to 
work  the  whole fix  required  by  the  commandment, 
do  not  feem  to  be  aggrieved,  fo  as  to  have  a  right 
to  public  redrefs.  There  will  then  remain,  com¬ 
paratively,  only  a  few  families  in  every  diflridt, 
who,  from  ficknefs  or  a  great  number  of  chil¬ 
dren,  will  be  fo  diflreffed  by  a  high  price  of  corn, 
as  to  need  relief ;  and  thefe  fhould  be  taken  care 
of  by  particular  benefactions,  without  reftraining 
the  farmer’s  profit. 

Thofe  who  fear,  that  exportation  may  fo  far 
drain  the  country  of  corn,  as  to  ftarve  ourfelves, 
fear  what  never  did,  nor  ever  can  happen.  They 
may  as  well,  when  they  view  the  tide  ebbing  to¬ 
wards  the  fea,  fear  that  all  the  water  will  leave 
the  river.  The  price  of  corn,  like  water,  will 
find  its  own  level.  The  more  we  export,  the 
dearer  it  becomes  at  home ;  the  more  is  received 
abroad,  the  cheaper  it  become  there;  and,  as  foon 
as  thefe  prices  are  equal,  the  exportation  flops  of 
courfe.  As  the  feafons  vary  in  different  countries, 
the  calamity  of  a  bad  harveft  is  never  univerfal.  If 
then,  all  ports  wrere  always  open,  and  all  com¬ 
merce  free  ;  every  maritime  country  would  gene¬ 
rally  eat  bread  at  the  medium  price,  or  average  of 
all  the  harvefts  ;  which  would  probably  be  more 
equal  than  we  can  make  it  by  our  artificial  regu¬ 
lations,  and  therefore  a  more  fteady  encourage- 
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ment  to  agriculture.  The  nation  would  all  have 
bread  at  this  middle  price;  and  that  nation,  which 
at  any  time  inhumanely  refufes  to  relieve  the  dif- 
treffes  of  another  nation,  deferves  no  compaffion 
when  in  diiirefs  itfelf. 

I  V  ' 

[  §  3 .  Of  the  Fffedl  of  Dearnefs  of  Provifions  upon 
Working ,  and  upon  Manufactures .] 

\ 

The  common  people  do  not  work  for  pleafurc 
generally,  but  from  neceffity.  Cheapnefs  of  pro¬ 
vifions  makes  them  more  idle ;  lefs  work  is  then 
done,  it  is  then  more  in  demand  proportionally, 
and  of  courfe  the  price  rifes.  Dearnefs  of  provi¬ 
fions  obliges  the  manufacturer  to  work  more  days 
and  more  hours ;  thus  more  work  is  done  than 
equals  the  ufual  demand ;  of  courfe  it  becomes 
cheaper,  and  the  manufactures  in  confequence. 

[  §  4 .  Of  an  open  Pradeh] 

Perhaps,  in  general,  it  would  be  better  If  go¬ 
vernment  meddled  no  farther  with  trade,  than  to 
protect  it,  and  let  it  take  its  courfe.  Molt  of  the 
flatutes  or  aCts,  edicts,  arrets,  and  placarts  of 
parliaments,  princes,  and  ftates,  for  regulating, 
directing,  or  retraining  of  trade;  have,  we  think, 
been  either  political  blunders,  or  jobs  obtained 
by  artful  men  for  private  advantage  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  public  good.  When  Colbert  affembled 
fome  wife  old  merchants  of  France ,  and  defired 
their  advice  and  opinion  how  he  could  belt  ferve 
and  promote  commerce;  their  anfwer,  after  con- 

fultation. 
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flotation,  was  in  three  words  only,  Laijfez  nous 
faire  ;  ‘  Let  us  alone.’ —  It  is  faid  by  a  very  folid 
writer  of  the  fame  nation,  that  he  is  well  advanced 
in  the  fcience  of  politics,  who  knows  the  full 
force  of  that  maxim.  Pas  trop  gouverner ,  ‘  not  to 
*  govern  too  much \  which,  perhaps,  would  be 
of  more  ufe  when  applied  to  trade,  than  in  any 
other  public  concern.  It  were  therefore  to  be 
wifhed,  that  commerce  were  as  free  between  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  as  it  is  between  the  fe~ 
veral  counties  of  England ;  fo  would  all,  by  mutual 
communication,  obtain  more  enjoyments.  Thofe 
counties  do  not  ruin  each  other  by  trade,  neither 
would  the  nations.  No  nation  was  ever  ruined  by 
trade,  even,  feemingly,  the  mod:  disadvantageous. 

Wherever  defirable  fuperfluities  are  imported, 
induftry  is  excited,  and  thereby  plenty  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Were  only  neceffaries  permitted  to  be 
purchafed,  men  would  work  no  more  than  was 
neceflary  for  that  purpofe. 


[  §  5 .  Of  Prohibitio  ns  with  refpett  to  theExportation 

of  Gold  and  Silver .] 

Could  Spain  and  Portugal  have  fucceeded  in  ex¬ 
ecuting  their  foolilh  laws  for  hedging  in  the  cuchow, 
as  Locke  calls  it,  and  have  kept  at  home  all  their 
gold  and  filver,  thofe  metals  would  by  this  time, 

have  been  of  little  more  value  than  fo  much  lead 

« 

or  iron.  Their  plenty  would  have  leflened  their 
value.  We  fee  the  folly  of  thefe  edidts  :  but  are 
not  our  own  prohibitory  and  reftriftive  laws,  that 
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are  profeffedly  made  with  intention  to  bring  a  ba¬ 
lance  in  our  favour  from  our  trade  with  foreign 
nations  to  be  paid  in  money,  and  laws  to  prevent 
the  neceffity  of  exporting  that  money,  which  if 
they  could  be  thoroughly  executed,  would  c  ike 
money  as  plenty,  and  of  as  little  value  ;  l  fay,  are 
not  fuch  laws  akin  to  thofe  Spanijh.  edidts ;  ioines 
of  the  fame  family  ? 

f 

[  §  6.  Of  the  Returns  for  foreign  Articles .  ] 

In  fad:,  the  produce  of  other  countries  can  hardly 
be  obtained,  unlefs  by  fraud  and  rapine,  without 
giving  the  produce  of  our  land  or  our  indujiry  in  ex¬ 
change  for  them.  If  we  have  mines  of  gold  and 
filver,  gold  and  filver  may  then  be  called  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  our  land  :  if  we  have  not,  we  can  only 
fairly  obtain  thofe  metals  by  giving  for  them,  the 
produce  of  our  land  or  induftry.  When  we  have 
them,  they  are  then  only  that  produce  or  induftry 
in  another  fhape  ;  which  we  may  give,  if  the 
trade  requires  it  and  our  other  produce  will  not 
fuit,  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  fame  other 
country  that  furnifhes  what  we  have  more  occa- 
fion  for,  or  more  defire.  When  we  have,  to  an 
inconvenient  degree,  parted  with  our  gold  and 
filver,  our  induftry  is  ftimulated  afrefh  to  procure 
more  ;  that,  by  its  means,  we  may  contrive  to 
procure  the  fame  advantage. 

[§7.  Of  Ref rain  is  upon  Commerce  in  Tdime  of  War,  ] 

When  princes  make  war  by  prohibiting  com¬ 
merce,  each  may  hurt  himfelf  as  much  as  his 
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enemy.  Traders,  who  by  their  bufinefs  are  pro¬ 
moting  the  common  good  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
farmers  and  fifhermen  who  labour  for  the  fubfift- 
ence  of  all,  fhould  never  be  interrupted,  or  mo- 
lefted  in  their  bufinefs ;  but  enjoy  the  protection 
of  all  in  the  time  of  war,  as  well  as  in  time  of 
peace.  > 

This  policy,  thofe  we  are  pleafed  to  call  Bar¬ 
barians,  have,  in  a  great  meafure,  adopted ;  for 
the  trading  fubjeCts  of  any  power,  .with  whom  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  may  be  at  war,  are  not  liable 
to  capture,  when  within  fight  of  his  land,  going 
or  coming  ;  and  have  otherwife  free  liberty  to 
trade  and  relide  in  his  dominions. 

As  a  maritime  power,  we  prefume  it  is  not 
thought  right,  that  Great  Britain  fhould  grant 
fuch  freedom,  except  partially ;  as  in  the  cafe  of 
war  with  France,  when  tobacco  is  allowed  to  be 
fent  thither  under  the  fanCtion  ot  paffports. 

§  8 .  Exchanges  in  Trade  may  be  gainful  to 


each  Party .  J 


In  tranfaClions  of  trade,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  like  gaming,  what  one  party  gains  the  other 
muft  neceffanly  lofe .  The  gain  to  each  may  be 
equal.  If  A  has  more  corn  than  he  can  confume, 
but  wants  cattle ;  and  B  has  more  cattle,  but 
wants  corn,  exchange  is  gain  to  each  :  hereby  the 
common  ftock  of  comforts  in  die,  is  increaled. 


I  §  9-  Of 
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[  §  9.  Of  Paper  Credit .  ] 

It  is  impoffible  for  government  to  circumfcribe, 
or  fix  the  extent  of  paper  credit,  which  muft  of 
eourfe  fluctuate.  Government  may  as  well  pre¬ 
tend  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  operations,  or  the 
confidence  of  every  individual  in  the  eourfe  of  his 
trade.  Any  feeming  temporary  evil  ariiing*  muft 
naturally-  work  its  own  cure 

[  *  The  reader  will  fee  Dr.  Franklin’s  fentiments  on  paper  cur* 
I'cnctes  in  the  ij^uel  of  this  work.  E.  ] 
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On  the  Price  of  Corn ,  and  Management  of 

the  Poor*. 

Tlo  Meffieurs  the  Public. 

I  AM  one  of  that  clafs  of  people  that  feeds  you 
all,  and  at  prefent  is  abufed  by  you  all ; — in 
ill  or  t,  I  am  a  farmer. 

By  your  news-papers  we  are  told,  that  God  had 
fent  a  very  fhort  harveft  to  fome  other  countries  of 
Europe.  I  thought  this  might  be  in  favour  of 
Old  England ;  and  that  now  we  fhould  get  a  good 
price  for  our  grain,  which  would  bring  millions 
among  us,  and  make  us  flow  in  money  :  that  to 
be  fure  is  fcarce  enough. 

[  *  The  following  extracts  of  a  letter  figned  Columella ,  and  ad- 
dreifed  to  the  editors  of  the  Repofitory  for  Jeleft  papers  on  Agriculture, 
Arts ,  and  Manufactures,  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  352.)  will  again  ferve  the 
purpofeof  preparing  thole  who  read  it,  for  entering  upon  this  paper. 

*  Gentlemen, 

*  THERE  is  now  publilhing  in  France  a  periodical  work,  called 
*  Ephemeridis  du  Citoyen ,  in  which  feveral  points  interefting  to  thofe 
‘  concerned  in  agriculture,  are  from  time  to  time  difcuflei  by  fome 
*  able  hands.  In  looking  over  one  of  the  volumes  ot  this  work  a 
*  few  days  ago,  I  found  a  little  piece  written  by  one  of  our  country- 
‘  men,  and  which  our  vigilant  neighbours  had  taken  from  the  Lon - 
‘  don  Chronicle  in  1766.  The  author  is  a  gentleman  well  known 
*  to  every  man  of  letters  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  there  is  none,  in 
*  this  age,  to  whom  mankind  in  general  are  more  indebted. 

*  That  this  piece  may  not  be  loft  to  our  own  country,  I  beg  you 
‘  will  give  it  a  place  in  your  Repofitory :  it  was  written  in  favor 
4  of  the  farmers,  when  they  futfered  fo  much  in  our  public  papers, 
*  and  were  alfo  plundered  by  the  mob  in  man;,  places 

The  principles  on  which  this  piece  is  grounded,  are  given  more 
at  large  in  the  Political  Fragments ,  art.  2.  fee  p.  49.  E.] 
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But  the  wifdom  of  government  forbad  the  ex¬ 
portation  *. 

Well,  fays  I,  then  we  mu  ft  be  content  with 
the  market-price  at  home. 

No,  fay  my  Lords  the  mob,  you  fha’n’t  have 
that.  Bring  your  corn  to  market  if  you  dare ; — 
well  fell  it  for  you,  for  lefs  money,  or  take  it 
for  nothing. 

Being  thus  attacked  by  both  ends  of  the  con - 
fiitution ,  the  head  and  the  tail  of  government,  what 
am  1  to  do  ? 

Mu  ft  I  keep  my  corn  in  the  barn  to  feed,  and 
increafe  the  breed  of  rats? — be  it  fo; — they 
cannot  be  lefs  thankful,  than  thofe  I  have  been 
ufed  to  feed. 

Are  we  farmers  the  only  people  to  be  grudged 
the  profits  of  our  honeft  labour  ? — And  why  ? 
One  of  the  late  fcribblers  againft  us,  gives  a 
bill  of  fare  of  the  provifions  at  my  daughter's 
wedding,  and  proclaims  to  all  the  world,  that 
we  had  the  infolence  to  eat  beef  and  pudding  ! — 
Has  he  not  read  the  precept  in  the  good  book, 
‘Thou  fait  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  corn ;  or  does  he  think  us  lefs 
worthy  of  good  living  than  our  oxen  ? 

O,  but  the  manufacturers  !  the  manufacturers  ! 
they  are  to  be  favoured,  and  they  mu  ft  have 
bread  at  a  cheap  rate  ! 

*  [It  is  not  neceffary  to  repeat  in  what  degree  Dr.  Franklin  refpe&ed 
the  miniflers,  to  whom  he  alludes. — The  embargo  upon  corn  was 
but  a  fingle  meafure :  which,  it  is  enough  to  fay,  an  holt  of  politi¬ 
cians  thought  well-advifed,  but  ill-defended.— -Of  the  great  and 
honourable  fervices  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  his  country,  Dra 
Franklinh&s  borne  the  ample#  teftimony.  E.] 
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Hark  ye,  Mr.  Oaf; — The  farmers  live  fplen- 
didly,  you  fay.  And  pray,  would  you  have 
them  hoard  the  money  they  get  ?  Their  fine 
clothes  and  furniture,  do  they  make  them  them- 
felves  or  for  one  another,  and  fo  keep  the  mo¬ 
ney  among  them  ?  Or,  do  they  employ  thefe 
your  darling  manufacturers,  and  fo  fcatter  it 
again  all  over  the  nation  ? 

The  wool  would  produce  me  a  better  price, 
if  it  were  fuffered  to  go  to  foreign  markets  ; 
but  that,  Meffieurs  the  Public,  your  laws  will 
not  permit.  It  muft  be  kept  all  at  home,  that 
our  dear  manufacturers  may  have  it  the  cheaper. 
And  then,  having  yourfelves  thus  leflened  our 
encouragement  for  railing  fheep,  you  curie  us 
for  the  icarcity  of  mutton  ! 

I  have  heard  my  grandfather  fay,  that  the 
farmers  fubmitted  to  the  prohibition  on  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  wool,  being  made  to  expect  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  the  manufacturer  bought  his 
wool  cheaper,  they  fhould  alfo  have  their  cloth 
cheaper.  Put  the  deuce  a  bit.  It  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  dearer  and  dearer  from  that  day  to  this. 
How  fo  ?  Why,  truly,  the  cloth  is  exported; 
and  that  keep  up  the  price. 

Now  if  it  be  a  good  principle,  that  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  a  commodity  is  to  be  reftrained, 
that  fo  our  people  at  home  may  have  it  the 
cheaper;  flick  to  that  principle,  and  go  tho¬ 
rough  ftitch  with  it.  Prohibit  the  exportation  of 
your  c  oth,  your  leather,  and  ihces,  your  iron¬ 
ware,  and  your  manufactures  of  all  forts,  to 

make 
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make  them  all  cheaper  at  home.  And  cheap 
enough  they  will  be,  I  will  warrant  you — till 
people  leave  off  making  them. 

Some  folks  feem  to  think  they  ought  never  to 
be  eafy  till  England  becomes  anotherLubberland, 
where  it  is  fancied  the  ftreets  are  paved  with 
penny-rolls,  the  houfes  tiled  with  pancakes,  and 
chickens,  ready  roafted,  cry.  Come  eat  me. 

I  fay,  when  you  are  fure  you  have  got  a  good 
principle,  flick  to  it,  and  carry  it  thorough.— 
I  hear  it  is  faid,  that  though  it  was  necejfary  and 

right  for  the  m - y  to  advife  a  prohibition  of 

the  exportation  of  corn,  yet  it  was  contrary  to 
law ;  and  alfo,  that  though  it  was  contrary  to 
law  for  the  mob  to  obftrudt  waggons,  yet  it  was 
nece(fary  and  right . — Juft  the  fame  thing  to  a 
tittle.  Now  they  tell  me,  an  adt  of  indemnity 

ought  to  pafs  in  favour  of  the  m - *~y,  to  fecure 

them  from  the  confequences  of  having  adted  il¬ 
legally. — If  fo,  pafs  another  in  favour  of  the 
mob.  Others  fay,  fome  of  the  mob  ought  to 

be  hanged,  by  way  of  example.- - If  fo, — but 

I  fay  no  more  than  I  have  faid  before,  when  you 
are Jure  that  you  have  got  a  good  principle,  go  through 
with  it . 

You  fay,  poor  labourers  cannot  afford  to  buy 
bread  at  a  high  price,  unlefs  they  had  higher 
wages. — Polftbly. — But  how  lhall  we  farmers 
be  able  to  afford  our  labourers  higher  wages,  if 
you  will  not  allow  us  to  get,  when  we  might 
have  it,  a  higher  price  for  our  corn  ? 
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By  all  that  I  can  learn,  we  Should  at  leaf!:  have 
had  a  guinea  a  quarter  more,  if  the  exportation 
had  been  allowed.  And  this  money  England 
would  have  got  from  foreigners. 

But,  it  feems,  we  farmers  muft  take  fo  much 
lefs,  that  the  poor  may  have  it  fo  much  cheaper. 

This  operates  then  as  a  tax  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  poor. — A  very  good  thing,  you 
will  fay.  But  I  afk,  why  a  partial  tax  ?  Why 
laid  on  us  farmers  only  ? — If  it  be  a  good  thing, 
pray,  Meffieurs  the  Public,  take  your  Share  of 
it,  by  indemnifying  us  a  little  out  of  your  pub¬ 
lic  treafury.  In  doing  a  good  thing,  there  is 
both  honour  and  pleafure  ; — you  are  welcome  to 
your  fhare  of  both. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  fo  well  fatisfied  of 
the  goodnefs  of  this  thing.  I  am  for  doing  good 
to  the  poor,  but  I  differ  in  opinion  about  the 
means.  —  I  think  the  beft  way  of  doing  good  to 
the  poor,  is  not  making  them  t  .dy  in  poverty,  but 
leading  or  driving  them  out  of  it.  In  my  youth 
1  travelled  much,  and  I  obferved  in  different 
countries,  that  the  more  public  provisions  were 
made  for  the  poor,  the  lefs  they  provided  for 
themfelves,  and  of  courfe  became  poorer.  And, 
on  the  contrary,  the  lefs  was  done  for  them,  the 
more  they  did  for  themfelves,  and  became  richer. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  fo  many 
provifions  are  eftablifhed  for  them  ;  fo  many  hos¬ 
pitals  to  receive  them  when  they  are  fick  or  lame, 
founded  and  maintained  by  voluntary  charities  ; 
fo  many  alms-houfes  for  the  aged  of  both  fexes, 

together 
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together  with  a  folemn  general  law  made  by  the 
rich  to  fubjedt  their  eftates  to  a  heavy  tax  for  the 
fupport  of  the  poor.  Under  all  thefe  obligations, 
are  our  poor  modeft,  humble,  and  thankful  ?  and 
do  they  ufe  their  beft  endeavours  to  maintain 
themfelves,  and  lighten  our  fhoulders  of  this  bur¬ 
then  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  affirm  that  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  poor  are 
more  idle,  diffolute,  drunken,  and  infolent.  The 
day  you  paffed  that  adf,  you  took  away  from  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes  the  greateft  of  all  inducements  to 
induftry,  frugality,  and  fobriety,  by  giving  them 
a  dependance  on  fomewhat  elfe  than  a  careful  ac¬ 
cumulation  during  youth  and  health,  for  fupport 
in  age  or  dicknefs.  In  ihort,  you  offered  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  the  encouragement  of  idlenefs,  and  you 
fhould  not  now  wonder  that  it  has  had  its  effedt 
in  the  increafe  of  poverty.  Repeal  that  law,  and 
you  will  foon  fee  a  change  in  their  manners. 
Saint  Monday  and  Saint  Tuefday,  will  foon  ceafe 
to  be  holidays.  Six  days  jhalt  thou  labour ,  though 
one  of  the  old  commandments  long  treated  as  out 
of  date,  will  again  be  looked  upon  as  a  refpedtable 
precept;  induftry  will  increafe,  and  with  it  plenty 
among  the  lower  people ;  their  circumftances  will 
mend,  and  more  will  be  done  for  their  happinefs 
by  inuring  them  to  provide  for  themfelves,  than 
could  be  done  by  dividing  all  your  eftates  among 
them. 

Excufeme,  Meffieurs  the  Public,  if  upon  this 
inter ejling  fubjedt,  I  put  you  to  the  trouble  of 
reading  a  little  of  my  nonfenfe  $  I  am  fure  I  have 

lately 
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lately  read  a  great  deal  of  yours ;  and  therefore 
from  you  (at  lead:  from  thofe  of  you  who  are 
writers)  I  deferve  a  little  indulgence. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 


A  R  A  T  O  R* 

[*  The  late  Mr.  Owen  RufFhead  being  Tome  time  ago  employed 
in  preparing  a  Digeft  of  our  Poor  laws,  communicated  a  copy  of 
it  to  Dr.  Franklin  for  his  advice.  Dr.  Franklin  recommended  that 
provifion  fhould  be  made  therein,  for  the  printing  on  a  fheet  of 
paper  and  difperfing,  in  each  parifh  in  the  kingdom,  annual  accounts 
of  every  difburfement  and  receipt  of  its  officers.  It  is  obvious  to 
remark  how  greatly  this  muft  tend  to  check  both  the  officers  and 
the  poor,  and  to  inform  and  intereft  the  pariffiioners  with  refpedt 
to  parifh  concerns.  —  Some  of  the.  American  colonies  adlually  pradtife 
this  meafure  with  a  fuccefs  which  might  juflify  its  adoption  here. 

Later  improvements  however  in  our  Englijh  poor  laws,  have 
not  only  been  meditated,  but  attempted. — In  particular,  in  1773, 
an  adt  of  parliament  was  propofed,  in  order  to  invite  the  poor  to 
fet  apart  money  for  the  purchafe  of  annuities,  in  all  parifhes  and 
townfhips  managing  the  poor’s-rate,  that  could  admit  of,  and  would 
formally  confent  to  the  regulation.  Some  of  the  particulars  of  this 
fcheme  were  as  follows.  The  annuities,  which  to  accommodate 
the  poor  were  payable  quarterly,  were  in  no  cafe  to  exceed  20/.  and 
no  principal  purchafe  money  was  to  be  received  of  lefs  amount  than 
5/.  at  a  time ;  the  parties  might  choofe  any  age  for  the  purchafe 
between  15  and  75,  but  they  could  not  receive  the  annuity  before 
50  if  men,  and  35  if  women,  the  annuity  in  the  mean  time  in- 
creafing  in  proportion  as  they  had  waited ;  the  annuities  alfo  could 
not  knowingly  be  granted  to  any  but  thofe  entitled  to  legal  parifh 
lettlements,  nor  for  any  other  lives  than  thofe  of  the  grantees;  though 
they  were  faleable,  provided  the  firft  refufal  of  them  was  offered  to 
the  grantors.  T  he  proper  officers  of  the  parifh  or  townfhip  (who 
were  conilituted  the  grantors,)  in  order  to  effedt  thefe  purpofes, 
W’ere  to  be  eredted  into  a  corporation  with  a  feal ;  the  grants  (which 
were  framed  according  to  a  preferibed  and  cheap  form,  and  pro- 
tedtedfrom  frauds)  were  to  be  in  feveral  ways  authenticated  and  pre- 
ferved ;  the  annuities  were  to  be  taken  up  in  fome  parliamentary 
fund,  after  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  intereft,  negociable  at  the  bank 
of  England  ;  and  the  accounts  after  being  properly  kept  and  figned, 

were 
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Sir, 


HERE  are  many  people  that  would  be 


thought,  and  even  think  themfelves,  honefi 
men,  who  fail  neverthelefs  in  particular  points 
ofhonefty;  deviating  from  that  character  fome- 
times  by  the  prevalence  of  mode  or  cuftom,  and 
fometimes  through  mere  inattention;  fo  that 

their 

*  [This  letter  is  ok  tr  a  died  from  the  London  Chronicle  for  No* 
member  24,  1767,  and  is  addreffed  to  the  printer  of  that  news¬ 
paper.  E.] 

were  to  be  annually  audited  and  recorded  with  the  juftices  at  the 
quarter-feifions.  The  relief  to  the  poor  in  cafe  of  delay  of  payment 
was  fummary  and  aknolt  inftant ;  but  in  return,  the  corporation 
might  receive  gifts  and  legacies,  and  have  the  benefit  of  all  negle&ed 
Annuities,  to  the  eafmg  of  the  poor’s-rate  ;  befides  other  advantages 
given  them  by  the  calculations,  particularly  that  arifing  from  a  low 
itandard  of  interefi,  which  neceffarily  rendered  the  terms  of  the  annuity- 
in  proportion  dearer  to  the  poor.  —  It  was  thought  that  domeftic 
ufe  and  oeconomy  were  concerned,  in  thus  refcuing  fomewhat  from 
profligacy  and  unhealthy  debauchery,  in  applying  the  furplus  of 
health  and  of  ftrength  to  the  relief  of  the  penury  and  infirmities  of 
age,  and  in  promoting  good  habits ;  yet  without  depriving  the 
llate  on  the  whole  of  effeftual  labour,  or  leaving  it  incumbered  with 
the  charge  of  individuals,  who  might  affifl:  themfelves. — But  this 
fcheme,  which  was  propofed  by  Baron  Maferes,  regulated  and  fu- 
perintended  as  to  the  calculations  by  Dr.  Price,  and  fupported  by 
oir  George  Saviie  and  Mr.  Dowdefwell,  only  pafied  the  commons  : 
It  was  rejected  by  the  lords ;  chiefly  becaufe  the  landed  interef! 
there  was  alarmed  at  the  poor’s  rate  being  made  the  fecurity  for 
the  annuities,  in  cafe  of  deficiency  in  the  funds. 

However  the  burthen  ot  the  poor’s-rate  was  Hill  felt  too  confidera- 
ble  not  to  demand  enquiry ;  and  an  a£l  foon  palled,  calling  for  a 
general  abftradtof  the  returns  made  by  the  overfeers  of  the  poor.  It 
appeared  in  confequence,  that  there  were 


Totals 
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their  honejly  is  partial  only;  and  not  general  or  uni- 
verfal.  Thus  one  who  would  fcorn  to  over-reach 
you  in  a  bargain,  fhaJl  make  no  fcruple  of  tricking 
you  a  little  now  and  then  at  cards ;  another  that 
plays  with  the  utmoft  fairnefs,  (hall  with  great 
freedom  cheat  you  in  the  fale  of  a  horfe.  But  there 
is  no  kind  of  diflionefty,  into  which  otherwife 
good  people  more  eafily  and  frequently  fall,  than 
that  of  defrauding  government  of  its  revenues  by 
fmuggling  when  they  have  an  opportunity,  or 
encouraging  fmugglers  by  buying  their  goods. 


Totals  raifed  by  the 
poor’s-rate,  from  Eafter 
l  775,  to  Eafter  1 776, 

In  England  £  1,679,585 

And  in  WTales  40,732 


Of  which  there  was  expended 
on  the  poor  alone, 

£  1,523^64 

33*641 


1,720,317  _  1,556,805 

The  remainder  of  the  fum  raifed  was  applied  to  county  ules,  ex¬ 
cept  about  26,000/.  which  feems  not  to  have  been  brought  into  the 
year’s  account.  Nearly  one  twentieth  of  the  enormous  fum  expend¬ 
ed  on  the  poor,  was  for  the  fingle  article  of  rent,  &c.  and  the  liti¬ 
gations  concerning  fettlements  and  the  removal  of  paupers  made 
another  article  of  nearly  half  the  fame  amount. — In  Dauenant  we 
find  an  eftimate  of  the  poor’s-rate,  made  towards  the  latter  end  of 
Charles  the  fecond’s  reign,  by  a  reafonable  medium,  as  he  ftates, 
cf  feveral  years : 

The  grofs  lums  are,  For  England  £  631,609 

And  for  Wales  3 3 ,75  3 


665,362 

So  that  while  the  poor’s-rate  of  Wales  has  remained  in  a  manner 
ftationary  for  this  period,  that  of  England  does  not  fall  much  fhor 
of  being  trebled. 

Since  the  year  1 776,  no  farther  public  meafures  feem  to  have 
been  taken  refpetting  the  regulation  of  the  poor. 

(See  on  the  above  fubjefts,  The  propofed  add  of  parliament,  wit  a 
the  annexed  tables  and  inftru&ions,  printed  for  Eyre  and  Stralian; 
alfo  the  Abftrafl  of  the  returns  of  the  poor’s-rate,  printed  for  ditto; 
Dr.  Price  on  payments,  3d  edit.  p.  1 1  j  ;  and  Whitworth’s  Davenant, 
Vol.  I.  p.  39.)  E.] 
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I  fell  into  thefe  reflections  the  other  day,  on 
hearing  two  gentlemen  of  reputation  difcourfing 
about  a  fmall  eftate,  which  one  of  them  was  in¬ 
clined  to  fell,  and  the  other  to  buy ;  when  the 
feller,  in  recommending  the  place,  remarked, 
that  its  fituation  was  very  advantageous  on  this 
account,  that  being  on  the  fea-coaft  in  a  fmug- 
gling  country,  one  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  buying  many  of  the  expenflve  articles  ufed  in 
a  family,  (fuch  as  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  brandy, 
wines,  cambricks,  Bruflels  laces,  French  filks, 
and  all  kinds  of  India  goods,)  20,  30,  and  in 
fome  articles  50  per  cent .  cheaper  than  they 
could  be  had  in  the  more  interior  parts,  of 
traders  that  paid  duty. — -The  other  honeft  gentle¬ 
men  allowed  this  to  be  an  advantage,  but  in¬ 
filled  that  the  feller,  in  the  advanced  price  he 
demanded  on  that  account,  rated  the  advantage 
much  above  its  value.  And  neither  of  them 
feemed  to  think  dealing  with  fmugglers,  a  prac-* 
tice  that  an  honejl  man  (provided  he  got  his 
goods  cheap)  had  the  leaft  reafon  to  be  aihamed 
of. 

At  a  time  when  the  load  of  our  public  debt, 
and  the  heavy  expence  of  maintaining  our  fleets 
and  armies  to  be  ready  for  our  defence  on  occa- 
lion,  makes  it  neceffary  not  only  to  continue 
old  taxes,  but  often  to  look  out  for  new  ones; 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  unufeful  to  ftate  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  light  that  few  feein  to  have  confidered 
it  in.  ..  . 

1 !  The 


AND  ITS  VARIOUS  SPECIES. 
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The  people  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  happy 
inftitution  of  this  country,  have  a  privilege  few 
other  countries  enjoy,  that  of  choofing  the  third 
branch  of  the  legiflature ;  which  branch  has 
alone  the  power  of  regulating  their  taxes.  Now 
whenever  the  government  finds  it  neceffary  for 
the  common  benefit,  advantage,  and  fafety  of 
the  nation,  for  the  fecurity  of  our  liberties,  pro¬ 
perty,  religion,  and  every  thing  that  is  dear  to 
us  ;  that  certain  fums  Shall  be  yearly  raifed  by 
taxes,  duties,  &c.  and  paid  into  the  public 
treafury,  thence  to  be  difpenfed  by  government 
for  thole  purpofes  ;  ought  not  every  honejl  man 
freely  and  willingly  to  pay  his  juft  proportion 
of  this  neceffary  expence  ?  Can  he  pofiibly  pre-* 
ferve  a  right  to  that  character,  if  by  any  fraud, 
ftratagem,  or  contrivance,  he  avoids  that  pay¬ 
ment  in  whole  or  in  part. 

What  fhould  we  think  of  a  companion,  who 
having  fupped  with  his  friends  at  a  tavern,  and 
partaken  equally  of  the  joys  of  the  evening  with 
the  reft  of  us,  would  nevertheless  contrive  by 
fome  artifice  to  fhift  his  Share  of  the  reckoning 
upon  others,  in  order  to  go  off  fcot-free  ?  If  a 
man  who  prabtifed  this,  would,  when  detected, 
be  deemed  and  called  a  fcoundrel ;  what  ought 
he  to  be  called,  w^ho  can  enjoy  all  phe  ineftimable 
benefits  of  public  fociety,  and  yet  by  fmuggling, 
or  dealing  with  fmugglers,  contrive  to  evade 
paying  his  juft;  Share  of  the  expence,  as  fettled 
by  his  own  representatives  in  parliament;  and 
wrongfully  throw  it  upon  his  honefterand  per- 

•  .  F  2  haps 
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haps  much  poorer  neighbours  ?  He  will  perhaps 
be  ready  to  tell  me,  that  he  does  not  wrong  his 
neighbours ;  he  fcorns  the  imputation ;  he  only 
cheats  the  King  a  little,  who  is  very  able  to  bear 
it.  This  however  is  a  miftake.  The  public 
treafure  is  the  treafure  of  the  nation,  to  be  applied 
to  national  purpofes.  And  when  a  duty  is  laid 
for  a  particular  public  and  neceffary  purpofe, 
if  through  llnuggling  that  duty  falls  fhort  of 
railing  the  fum  required,  and  other  duties  muft 
therefore  be  laid  to  make  up  the  deficiency ;  all 
the  additional  fum  laid  by  the  new  duties  and 
paid  by  other  people,  though  it  fhould  amount 
to  no  more  than  a  halfpenny  or  a  farthing  per 
head,  is  fo  much  actually  picked  out  of  the 
pockets  of  thole  other  people  by  the  fmugglers 
and  their  abettors  and  encouragers.  Are  they 
tjhen  any  better  or  other  than  pickpockets  ?  and 
what  mean,  low,  rafcally  pickpockets  muft  thofe 
be,  that  can  pick  pockets  for  halfpence  and  for 
farthings  ? 

o 

I  would  not  however  be  fuppofed  to  allow  in 
what  I  have  juft  laid,  that  cheating  the  King  is 
a  lefs  offence  againft  honefty,  than  cheating  the 
public.  The  King  and  the  public  in  this  cafe 
are  different  names  for  the  fame  thing ;  but  if 
we  confider  the  King  diftincdy  it  will  not  leffen 
the  crime  :  it  is  no  juftification  of  a  robbery,  that 
the  perfon  robbed  was  rich  and  able  to  bear  it. 
The  King  has  as  much  right  to  juft  ice  as  the 
meaneft  of  his  fubjedfs  ;  and  as  he  is  truly  the^ 

,  thofe  that  rob 

him 


common  father  of  his  people 
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him  fall  under  the  fcripture  woe,  pronounced 
again  ft  the  ion  that  robbeth  his  father ,  and  faith 
it  is  no  jin. 

Mean  as  this  practice  is,  do  we  not  daily  fee 
people  of  character  and  fortune  engaged  in  it  for 
trifling  advantages  to  themfelves  ? — Is  any  lady 
afhamed  to  requeft  of  a  gentleman  of  her  ac¬ 
quaintance,  that  when  he  returns  from  abroad, 
he  would  fmuggle  her  home  a  piece  of  fllk  or 
lace  from  France  or  Flanders  ?  Is  any  gentleman 
afhamed  to  undertake  and  execute  the  commif- 
fion  ? — Not  in  the  leaft.  They  will  talk  of  it 
freely,  even  before  others  whofe  pockets  they  are 
thus  contriving  to  pick  by  this  piece  of  knavery. 

Among  other  branches  of  the  revenue,  that 
of  the  Poft-Office  is,  by  a  late  law,  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  difcharge  of  our  public  debt,  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expences  of  the  ftate.  None  but  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament,  and  a  few  public  officers  have 
now  a  right  to  avoid,  by  a  frank,  the  payment 
of  poftage.  When  any  letter  not  written  by  them 
or  on  their  bufinefs,  is  franked  by  any  of  them, 
it  is  a  hurt  to  the  revenue;  an  injury  which  they 
muft  now  take  the  pains  to  conceal  by  writing 
the  whole  fuperfcription  themfelves.  And  yet 
fuch  is  our  infenfibility  to  juftice  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee, 
even  in  a  reputable  company,  a  very  honefi  gen¬ 
tleman  or  lady  declare,  his  or  her  intention  to 
cheat  the  nation  of  three-pence  by  a  frank  ;  and 
without  blufhing  apply  to  one  of  the  very  legif- 
lators  themfelves,  with  a  modeft  requeft  that 
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he  would  be  pleafed  to  become  an  accomplice 
in  the  crime,  and  affift  in  the  perpetration. 

There  are  thole  who  by  thefe  practices  take 
a  great  deal  in  a  year  out  of  the  public  purfe,  and 
put  the  money  into  their  own  private  pockets. 
If  palling  through  a  room  where  public  trea¬ 
sure  is  depofited,  a  man  takes  the  opportunity 
of  clandeftinely  pocketing  and  carrying  off  a 
guinea,  is  he  not  truly  and  properly  a  thief? 
And  if  another  evades  paying  into  the  treafury 
a  guinea  he  ought  to  pay  in,  and  applies  it  to  his 
own  ufe,  when  he  knows  it  belongs  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  much  as  that  which  has  been  paid  in  ; 
what  difference  is  there  in  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  or  the  bafenefs  of  committing  it  ? 

Some  laws  make  the  receiving  of  ftolen  goods 
equally  penal  with  healing,  and  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  if  there  were  no  receivers  there  would 
be  few  thieves.  Our  proverb  too,  fays  truly, 
that  the  i~eceiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  By  the 
fame  reafoning,  as  there  would  be  few  fmug¬ 
glers,  if  there  were  none  who  knowingly  en¬ 
couraged  them  by  buying  their  goods,  we  may 
fay  that  the  encouragers  of  fmuggling  are  as 
bad  as  the  fmugglers ;  and  that  as  fmugglers  are 
a  kind  of  thieves,  both  equally  deferve  the  pu- 
pif  laments  of  thievery. 

In  this  view  of  wronging  the  revenue,  what 
pi uft  we  think  of  thofe  who  can  evade  paying 
for  their  wheels  and  their  plate,  in  defiance  of 
Jaw  and  juftice,  and  yet  declaim  again  ft  corrup¬ 
tion  and  peculation,  as  if  their  own  hands  and 

hearts 
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hearts  were  pure  and  unfullied  ?  The  Americans 
offend  us  grievoufly,  when,  contrary  to  our  laws, 
they  fmuggle  goods  into  their  own  country : 
and  yet  they  had  no  hand  in  making  thole  laws. 
I  do  not  however  pretend  from  thence  tojuftify 
them.  But  I  think  the  offence  much  greater 
in  thdfe  who  either  diredlly  or  indiredtly  have 
been  concerned  in  making  the  very  laws  they 
break.  And  when  I  hear  them  exclaiming 
againft  th z  Americans,  and  for  every  little  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  afts  of  trade,  or  obftrudtion  given 
by  a  petty  mob  to  an  officer  of  our  cuftoms  in 
that  country,  calling  for  vengeance  againft  the 
whole  people  as  Rebels  and  Traitors  \  I  cannot 
help  thinking  there  are  ftill  thofe  in  the  world 
who  can  fee  a  mote  in  their  brother  s  eye,  while 
they  do  not  difeern  a  bea?n  in  their  own ;  and  that  the 
old  faying  is  as  true  now  as  ever  it  was,  one  ?nan  may 
better  Jleal  a  horfe ,  than  another  look  over  the  hedge . 


F.  B, 
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A  Parable  againjl  Perfecution,  in  Imitation  of 

Scripture  Language  *. 

AND  it  came  to  pafs  after  thefe  things,  that 
Abraham  fat  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  about 
the  going  down  of  the  fun.  And  behold  a  man 
bent  with  age,  coming  from  the  way  of  the  wil¬ 
der  nefs  leaning  on  a  ftaff.  And  Abraham  arofe, 
and  met  him,  and  faid  unto  him.  Turn  in,  I  pray 
thee,  and  wafh  thy  feet,  and  tarry  all  night ; 
and  thou  fhalt  arife  early  in  the  morning,  and 
go  on  thy  way.  And  the  man  faid,  Nay ;  for  I 
will  abide  under  this  tree.  But  Abraham  preffed 
him  greatly  :  fo  he  turned  and  they  went  into 
the  tent :  and  Abraham  baked  unleaven  bread, 
and  they  did  eat.  And  when  Abraham  faw  that 

*  [I  have  taken  this  piece  from  the  Sketches  of  the  Hifory  of  Man , 
written  by  Lord  Kahns,  and  fhall  preface  it  with  hisLordfhip’s  own 
words.  See  Vol.  II.  p.  472,  473. 

£  The  following  Parable  again f  Perfecution  was  communicated 
f  to  me  by  Dr.  Franklin  of  Philadelphia ,  a  man  who  makes  a  great 
s  figure  in  the  learned  world :  and  who  would  hill  make  a  greater 
*  figure  for  benevolence  and  candour,  were  virtue  as  much  regarded 
f  in  this  declining  age  as  knowledge. 

*£  *  *  '  $  *  & 

?  The  hiflorical  ftyle  of  the  OldT ef  ament  is  here  finely  imitated  ; 
?  and  the  moral  muft  llrike  every  one  who  is  not  funk  in  ftupidity 
f  and  fuperfiition.  Were  it  really  a  chapter  of  Genefes ,  one  is  apt 
?  to  think,  that  perfection  could  never  have  ihown  a  bare  face 
f  among  Jews  or  Chriftians.  But  alas  1  that  is  a  vain  thought. 
?  Sgch  a  paliage  in  the  Old  * T eft  ament,  would  avail  as  little  again!! 
f  the  rancorous  pafiions  of  men,  as  the  following  paffages  in  the 
f  New  d’eflament,  though  perfecution  cannot  be  condemned  in 
f  terms  more  explicit.  “  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive 
If  ypu,  bat  not  to  doubtful  deputations.  For,  &c.”  E.J 

' .  1  -  the 
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the  man  bleffed  not  God,  he  faid  unto  him. 
Wherefore  doft  thou  not  worfhip  the  moft  high 
God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ?  And  the 
man  anfwered  and  faid,  I  do  not  worfhip  thy 
God,  neither  do  1  call  upon  his  name ;  for  I 
have  made  to  myfelf  a  god,  which  abideth  al¬ 
ways  in  my  houfe,  and  provideth  me  with  all 
things.  AndAbraham’s  zeal  was  kindled  againft 
the  man,  and  he  arofe,  and  fell  upon  him,  and 
drove  him  forth  with  blows  into  the  wildernefs. 
And  God  called  unto  Abraham,  faying,  Abra¬ 
ham,  where  is  the  ftranger  ?  And  Abraham 
anfwered  and  faid.  Lord,  he  would  not  worfhip 
thee,  neither  would  he  call  upon  thy  name$ 
therefore  have  I  driven  him  out  from  before  my 
face  into  the  wildernefs.  And  God  faid,  have 
I  borne  with  him  thefe  hundred  and  ninety  and 
eight  years,  and  nourifhed  him,  and  clothed 
him,  notwithftanding  his  rebellion  againft  me ; 
and  couldft  not  thou,  who  art  thyfelf  a  finner, 
bear  with  him  one  night  *  ? 

-  [Dr.  Franklin ,  as  I  have  been  told,  has  often  impofed  this  pa¬ 
rable  upon  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  as  a  part  of  a  chapter  of 

faenejls.  E.] 


# 
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A  Letter  concerningPerfecution  in  former  Ages, 
the  Maintenance  of  the  Clergy ,  American 
Bifhops,  and  the  State  of  Toleration  in  Old 
England  and  New  England  compared 

Sir, 

IUnderftand  from  th$  public  papers,  that  in 
the  debates  on  the  bill  for  relieving  the  Dif* 
fenters  in  the  point  of  fubfcription  to  the  church 
articles,  fundry  reflections  were  thrown  out  a- 
gainfl:  the  people ;  irpporting,  that  they  them- 
felves  are  of  a  perfecting  intolerant  fpirit,  for 
thit  when  they  had  the  fuperiority,  they  perfe¬ 
cted  the  church  3  and  ftill  perfecute  it  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  they  compel  its  members  to  pay  taxes 
for  maintaining  the  Prefbyterian  or  Independent 
worfhip,  and  at  the  fame  time  refufe  them  a  to¬ 
leration  in  the  full  exercife  of  their  religion,  by 
the  adminiftrations  of  a  bifhop. 

If  we  look  back  into  hiftory  for  the  character 
of  the  prefent  feCts  in  Chriftianity,  we  fhall  find 
few  that  have  not,  in  their  turns,  been  perfe- 
cutors  and  complainers  of  perfecution.  The  pri¬ 
mitive  Chriftians  thought  perfecution  extremely 
wrong  in  the  Pagans,  but  praClifed  it  on  one 

*  [The  above  letter  firft  appeared  in  one  of  the  public  papers 
on  June  3,  1772,  and  feems  to  have  been  addreffed  to  the  printer. 
The  fpirited  writer  of  the  Two  letters  to  the  prelates  republifhed  it 
in  an  appendix  to  that  pamphlet,  without,  however,  naming  Dr, 
Franklin  as  tire  author,  but  expveffing  it  to  be  the  production  4  of 
£  a  gentleman  highly  refpedted  in  the  literacy  world.'  E.] 

another* 
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another.  The  firft  Proteftants  of  the  church  of 
JLngland blamed  perfecution  in  th zRomiJh  church, 
but  pradifed  it  again  ft  the  Puritans  :  thefe  found 
it  wrong  in  the  bifhops,  but  fell  into  the  fame 
practice  both  here  and  in  New  England. — To  ac¬ 
count  for  this,  we  fhould  remember,  that  the 
dodrine  of  toleration  was  not  then  known,  or 
had  not  prevailed  in  the  world.  Perfecution  was 
therefore  not  fo  much  the  fault  of  the  fed;  as  of 
the  times.  It  was  not  in  thofe  days  deemed 
wrong  in  itfelf  The  general  opinion  was  only, 
that  thofe  who  are  in  error  ought  not  to  perfecute 
the  truth :  but  the  pofejfors  of  truth  were  in  the 
right  to  perfecute  error,  in  order  to  deftroy  it. 
Thus  every  fed  believing  itfelf  poffeffed  of  all 
truth ,  and  that  every  tenet  differing  from  theirs 
was  error ,  conceived  that  when  the  power  was 
in  their  hands,  perfecution  was  a  duty  required 
of  them  by  that  God  whom  they  fuppofed  to  be 
offended  with  herefy. — By  degrees,  more  mode¬ 
rate  and  more  modejl  fentiments  have  taken  place 
in  the  Chriftian  world ;  and  among  Proteftants 
particularly,  all  difclaim  perfecution,  none  vin¬ 
dicate  it,  and  few  pradife  it. — We  fhould  then 
ceafe  to  reproach  each  other  with  what  was  done 
by  our  anceftors,  but  judge  of  the  prefent  cha¬ 
racter  of  feds  or  churches  by  their  prefent  con¬ 
duct  only 

Now 


*  [‘  Toleration  in  religion,  though  obvious  to  common  under- 
*  Handing,  was  not  however  the  produ&ion  of  reafon,  but  of  com- 
?  jnerce.  The  advantage  of  toleration  for  promoting  commerce, 

*  was 


\ 


Of  the  T)  if  enters,  and  of  Perfecution ; 


/  Now  to  determine  on  the  juftice  of  this  charge 
againft  the  prefent  Diflenters,  particularly  thofe 
in  America ,  let  us  confider  the  following  fadts. 
They  went  from  England  to  eftablifh  a  new  coun¬ 
try  for  themfelves,  at  their  own  expence,  where 
they  might  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  religion  in 
their  own  way.  When  they  had  purchased  the 
territory  of  the  natives,  they  granted  the  lands 
out  in  townfhips ;  requiring  for  it  neither  pur- 
chafe-money  nor  quit-rent,  but  this  condition 
only  to  be  complied  with  ;  that  the  freeholders 
fliould  fupport  a  gofpel-minifter  (meaning  pro¬ 
bably  one  of  the  then  governing  fedts)  and  a 
free-fchool,  within  the  townfliip.  Thus,  what 
is  commonly  called  Prelbyterianifm  became  the 
eflablifhed  religion  of  that  country.  All  went  on 
well  in  this  way,  while  the  fame  religious  opi¬ 
nions  were  general ;  the  fupport  of  minifter  and 
fchool  being  ntifed  by  a  proportionate  tax  on  the 
lands.  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  fome  becoming 
Quakers  fome  Baptifls,  and  of  late  years,  fome 

returning 

*  was  difcovered  long  before  by  the  Portuguefe .  They  were  too 

*  zealous  Catholics  to  venture  fo  bold  a  meafure  in  Portugal ; 
f  but  it  was  permitted  in  Goa ,  and  the  inquifition  in  that  town 

*  was  confined  to  Roman  Catholics/  Lord  Kaims's  Sketches  of  the 

Hijlory  of  Many  Vol.  II.  p.  474.  E.] 

*  [■  No  perfon  appeared  in  New  England  who  profeffed  the 

*  opinion  of  the  Quakers,  until  1656;  [i.  e.  about  36  years 
6  after  the  firft  fettling  of  the  colony]  ;  when  Mary  Fijher  and 
f  Ann  Auflin  came  from  Barhadoes and  loon  after,  nine  rthers 
‘  arrived  in  the  Ihip  Speedwell  from  London /  They  were  fuc- 
cefsful  in  their  preaching  ;  and  the  provincial  government,  wi th¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  colony  free  from  them,  attempted  to  fend  away 
fuch  as  they  difcovered,  and  prevent  the  arrival  of  others.  Secu¬ 
rities, 
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returning  to  the  church  of  England  (through  the 
laudable  endeavours  and  a  proper  application  *  of 
their  funds  by  the  fociety  for  propagating  the 
gofpel),  objections  were  made  to  the  payment  of 
a  tax  appropriated  to  the  fupport  of  a  church  they 
difapproved  and  had  forfaken.  The  civil  ma- 
giftrates,  however,  continued  for  a  time  to  coi¬ 
led  and  apply  the  tax  according  to  the  original 
laws  which  remained  in  force ;  and  they  did  it 
the  more  freely,  as  thinking  it  juft  and  equitable 
that  the  holders  of  lands  ihould  pay  what  was 
contracted  to  he  paid  when  they  were  granted,,  as 
the  only  confideration  for  the  grant 3  and  what  had 
been  confidered  by  all  fublequent  purchafers  as  a 
perpetual  incumbrance  on  the  eftate,  bought  there¬ 
fore  at  a  proportionably  cheaper  rate ;  a  payment 
which,  it  was  thought,  no  honeft  man  ought  to 
avoid,  under  pretence  of  his  having  changed  his 
religious  perfuafion  :  And  this,  I  fuppofe,  is  one 
of  the  beft  grounds  of  demanding  tythes  of  dif- 
fenters  now  in  England .  But  the  practice  being 
clamoured  againft  by  the  epifcopalians  as  perfe¬ 
ction,  the  legiflature  of  the  province  of  MaJJ'a - 
chufets  Bay ,  near  thirty  years  iince,  paffed  an  aCt 

ri ties,  fines,  banifhment,  imprifonment,  and  corporal  punifh- 
ments  were  inftituted  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  with  fo  little  efFeft, 
that  at  laft  ‘  a  law  was  made  for  punifhing  with  death,  all  iuch 
*  as  fhould  return  into  the  jurifdittion  after  banijhment .  A  few 
'  were  hanged !’  (See  the  hiftory  of  the  Britijb  dominions,  4to, 
1773,  p.  1 18,  i2ch)  E.] 

*  [They  were  to  fpread  the  gofpel,  and  maintain  a  learned  and 
orthodox  clergy,  where  miniflers  were  wanted  or  ill-provided ; 
adininilfering  God’s  word  and  facraments,  and  preventing  atheiim, 
infidelity,  popery,  and  idolatry.  E.] 

for 
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for  their  relief,  requiring,  indeed,  the  tax  to  be 
paid  as  ufual ;  but  directing  that  the  feveral  fums 
levied  from  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
fhould  be  paid  over  to  the  minifter  of  that  church 
with  whom  fuch  members  ufually  attended  divine 
worfhip  ;  which  minifter  had  power  given  him  to 
receive,  and,  on  occafion,  to  recover  the  fame  by 
law . 

It  feems  that  legiflature  confidered  the  end  of 
the  tax  was,  to  fecure  and  improve  the  morals  of 
the  people,  and  promote  their  happinefs  by  fup- 
porting  among  them  the  public  worfhip  of  God 
and  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel ;  that  where  par¬ 
ticular  people  fancied  a  particular  mode,  that 
mode  might  probably,  therefore,  be  of  moft  ufe 
to  thofe  people ;  and  that  if  the  good  was  done, 
it  was  not  fo  material  in  what  mode  or  by  whom 
it  was  done.  The  confideration  that  their  bre¬ 
thren,  the  Diffenters  in  England,  were  ftill  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  tythes  to  the  clergy  of  the  church, 
bad  not  weight  enough  with  the  legiflature  to 
prevent  this  moderate  a which  ftill  continues 
in  full  force  ;  and  I  hope  no  uncharitable  condudt 
of  the  church  toward  the  Diffenters  will  ever  pro¬ 
voke  them  to  repeal  it.  —  —  — 

With  regard  to  a  Bifop,  I  know  not  upon  what 
ground  the  Diffenters,  either  here  or  in  America, 
are  charged  with  refull ng  the  benefit  of  fuch  an 

o  o 

office  to  tire  church  in  that  country.  Here  they 
feem  to  have  naturally  no  concern  in  the  affair. 
[here  they  have  no  power  to  prevent  it,  if  go¬ 
vernment  fhould  think  fit  to  fend  one.  They 

would 


» 
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would  probably  diflike ,  indeed,  to  fee  an  order  of 
men  eftablifhed  among  them,  from  whofe  perfe¬ 
ctions  their  fathers  fled  into  that  wildernels,  and 
whofe  future  domination  they  might  pofiibly  fear, 
not  knowing  that  their  natures  are  changed .  — But 
the  non-appointment  of  bifhops  for  America  feems 
to  arife  from  another  quarter.  The  fame  wifdom 
of  government,  probably,  that  prevents  the  fitting 
of  convocations,  and  forbids,  by  noli  profequis> 
the  perfection  of  Diflenters  for  non-fubfcription ; 
avoids  eftablifhing  bifhops  where  the  minds  of 
people  are  not  yet  prepared  to  receive  them  cor¬ 
dially,  left  the  public  peace  fhould  be  endan¬ 
gered. 

And  now  let  us  fee  how  this  perfecution- account  • 
{lands  between  the  parties. 

In  New  Eng/a/  d,  where  the  legiflative  bodies 
are  almoft  to  a  man  Diflenters  from  the  church  of 
England : 

o 

1 .  There  is  no  tefl  to  prevent  churchmen  hold¬ 
ing  offices. 

2.  Idle  fons  of  churchmen  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  univerlities. 

T  The  taxes  for  fupport  of  public  worfhip, 
when  paid  by  churchmen,  are  given  to  the  epif- 
copal  minifter. 

In  Old  England : 

1.  Diflenters  are  excluded  from  all  offices  of 
profit  and  honour. 

2.  The  benefits  of  education  in  the  univerfities 
are  appropriated  to  the  fons  of  churchmen. 


3.  The 
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3.  The  clergy  of  the  Diffenters  receive  none  of 
the  tythes  paid  by  their  people,  who  muft  be  at 
the  additional  charge  of  maintaining  their  own 
feparate  worfhip. — 

But  it  is  faid,  that  the  Diffenters  of  America 
cppofe  the  introduction  of  a  bifhop. 

In  fadt,  it  is  not  alone  the  Diffenters  there 
that  give  the  oppofition  (if  not  encouraging  muft 
be  termed  oppojing)  but  the  laity  in  general 
diflike  the  projedt,  and  fome  even  of  the  clergy* 
The  inhabitants  of  Virginia  are  almoft  all  epis¬ 
copalians,  the  church  is  fully  eftablifhed  there, 
and  the  council  and  general  affembly  are,  per¬ 
haps  to  a  man,  its  members  :  yet,  when  lately  at 
a  meeting  of  the  clergy,  a  refolution  was  taken 
to  apply  for  a  bifhop,  againft  which  Several, 
however,  protefted ;  the  affembly  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  at  the  next  meeting,  expreffed  their  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  thing  in  the  ftrongeft  man¬ 
ner,  by  unanimoufly  ordering  the  thanks  of  the 
houfe  to  the  protefters  ;  for  many,  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  laity  of  the  church  think  it  fome  advan¬ 
tage — whether  their  own  young  men  come  to 
England  for  ordination,  and  improve  themfelves 
at  the  fame  time  bv  conversation  with  the  learned 
here,— or  the  congregations  are  Supplied  by 
Engltfhmen  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Englifh  univerfities,  and  are  ordained  be¬ 
fore  they  came  abroad.  They  do  not,  therefore, 
fee  the  neceffity  of  a  hi  (hop  merely  for  ordina¬ 
tion  $  and  confirmation  is  among  them  deemed  a 
ceremony  of  no  very  great  importance,  fince 
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few  fee k  it  in  England ,  where  biffiops  are  in 
plenty. — Thefe  fentiments  prevail  with  many 
churchmen  there,  not  to  promote  a  defign  which 
they  think  muft  fooner  or  later  faddle  them  with 
great  expences  to  fupport  it. — As  to  the  Diffenters, 
their  minds  might  probably  be  more  conciliated 
to  the  meafure  if  the  biffiops  here  ffiould,  in  their 
wifdom  and  goodnefs,  think  fit  to  fet  their 
facred  character  in  a  more  friendly  light,  by 
dropping  their  oppofition  to  the  Diffenters  ap¬ 
plication  for  relief  in  fubfcription ;  and  declaring 
their  willingnefs  that  Diffenters  ffiould  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  offices,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  education 
in  the  univerfities,  and  the  privilege  of  appro¬ 
priating  their  tythes  to  the  fupport  of  their  own 
clergy.  In  all  thefe  points  of  toleration,  they  ap¬ 
pear  far  behind  the  prefent  Diffenters  of  New 
England,  and  it  may  feem  to  fome  a  flep  below 
the  dignity  of  biffiops,  to  follow  the  example  of 
fuch  inferiors.  I  do  not,  however,  defpair  of 
their  doing  it  fome  time  or  other,  fince  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  too  hard  for  true  Chrijiian  hu¬ 
mility.  ,  . 

,  • 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A  New-England-Man  -k 

%  * 


f  [Dr.  Franklin  was  bom  at  Bojlon  in  New  England,  and  not 
at  Philadelphia .  E.] 
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N.  B.  dll  the  Papers  under  this  divifion  are  diJUnguifhed  ly 
the  letters  [A:  B.T.]  placed  in  the  running  title  at  the  head 
of  each  leaf 
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ALBANY  PAPERS, 

Containing,  I.  Reafons  and  Motives  on 
which  the  Plan  of  Union  for  the 
Colonies  was  formed ; — II.  Reafons 
againfi  partial  Unions  ; — III.  And  the 
Plan  of  Union  drawn  by  B.  F.  and  una- 
nitnoufy  agreed  to  by  the  Commiffoners 
from  New  Hampshire,  Mallachufett’s 
Bay,  Rhode  Ifland,  Newjerfey,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Pen  fyl  vania*,  met  in  Congrefs 
at  Albany,  in  July  1754,  to  conftder 

*  [The  reader  mull  be  informed  here,  that  this  plan  was  in-* 
tended  for  all  the  colonies ;  but,  commiflioners  from  fome  of 
them  not  attending,  (from  caufes  which  I  cannot  fpecify)  their 
confent  to  it  was  not,  in  this  refpett,  univerfally  expretied.  Go¬ 
vernor  Poavnalf  however,  fays,  4  That  he  had  an  opportunity  of 

*  converting  with,  and  knowing  the  fentiments  of  the  commiliion- 

*  ers’  4  appointed  by  their  refpettive  provinces,  to  attend  this  con- 

*  grefs,  to  which  they  were  called  by  the  crown;’  ‘of learning 
4  from  their  experience  and  judgment,  the  adtual  ftate  of  the 
4  American  butincfs  and  interelt ;  and  of  hearing  amongft  them, 

4  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  that  American  Union,  which  they 
4  then  had  under  deliberation,  and  tranfmitted  the  plan  of  to  Eng- 
4  land:'  and,  he  adds,  in  another  place,  4  that  the  fentiments 
4  of  our  colonies  were  colledled  in  an  authentic  manner  on  this 
4  fubjedt  in  the  plan  propofed  by  Dr.  Franklin ,  and  unanimoufly 
4  agreed  to  in  congrefs.’  [See  Governor  PcnvtialPs  Adminiflration 
cf  the  Britifh  Colonies,  Vd.  I.  p.  13.  Edit.  4,  1774,  and  Vol. 
U.  p.  86.  E.] 
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of  the  beft  Means  of  defending  the  King  s 
Dominions  in  America,  &c.  a  War  be¬ 
ing  then  apprehended ;  with  the  Reafons 
or  Motives  for  each  Article  of  the  Plan. 

B.  F.  was  one  of  the  four  Commiffipners 

from  Penjylvania  *. 

'  \  "  *'■'  *  >•••  v  .  ■*.,  t  *  •  •  1  ■ 

T  f.  ^  t  ' 

£ 

I.  Reafons  and  Motives  on  which  the  Plan  of 

Union  was  formed . 

* 

THE  Commiffioners  from  a  number  of  the 
northern  colonies  being  met  at  Albany ,  and 
confidering  the  difficulties  that  have  always  at¬ 
tended  the  moft  neceffary  general  meafures  for  the 
common  defence,  or  for  the  annoyance  of  the 
enemy,  when  they  were  to  be  carried  through  the 
feveral  particular  affemblies  of  all  the  colonies ; 
fome  affemblies  being  before  at  variance  with  their 
governors  or  councils,  and  the  feveral  branches  of 
the  government  not  on  terms  of  doing  bufinefs 
with  each  other  ;  others  taking  the  opportunity, 
when  their  concurrence  is  wanted,  to  pufh  for 
favourite  laws,  powers,  or  points  that  they  think 

*  [*  Mr.  [fince  Governor]  Hutchinfon  was  one  of  the  commif- 
*  lioners  for  Maffachufetts  Bay d  (Governor  Ponvtiall  as  above, 
Vol.  II.  p.  144.)  4  Thomas  Po^wnall,  Efq  ;  brother  to  'John  Ponv- 
*  nail ,  Efq;  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
‘  afterwards  Governor  of  the  Maffachufetts,  was  upon  the  fpot.  \flif~ 
tory  of  the  Britijh  Empire  in  North  America ,  p*  25.)  E.] 

could 
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«  4  • 

could  not  at  other  times  be  obtained,  and  fo  create 
ing  difputes  and  quarrels ;  one  affembly  waiting 
to  fee  what  another  will  do,  being  afraid  of  do¬ 
ing  more  than  its  {hare,  or  delirous  of  doing  lefs ; 
or  refufing  to  do  any  thing,  becaufe  its  country 
is  not  at  prefent  fo  much  expofed  as  others,  or 
becaufe  another  will  reap  more  immediate  advan¬ 
tage  ;  from  one  or  other  of  which  caufes,  the  af- 
femblies  of  fix  (out  of  feven)  colonies  applied  to, 
had  granted  no  afiiftance  to  Virginia ,  when  lately 
invaded  by  the  Frcnch9  though  purpofely  con¬ 
vened,  and  the  importance  of  the  occafion  ear- 
neftly  urged  upon  them  :  Confidering  moreover, 
that  one  principal  encouragement  to  the  French, 
in  invading  and  infulting  the  Britifh  American 
dominions,  was  their  knowledge  of  our  difunited 
ftate,  and  of  our  T./eaknefs  arifing  from  fuch  want 
of  union ;  and  that  from  hence  different  colonies 
were,  at  different  times,  extremely  haraffed,  and 
put  to  great  expence  both  of  blood  and  treafure, 
who  would  have  remained  in  peace,  if  the  enemy 
had  had  caufe  to  fear  the  drawing  on  themfelves 
the  refentment  and  power  of  the  whole ;  the  faid 
Commiffioners,  confidering  alfo  the  prefent  in- 
croachments  of  the  French,  and  the  mifchievous 
confequences  that  may  be  expeited  from  them,  if 
not  oppofed  with  our  force,  came  to  an  unani¬ 
mous  refolution, — Phat  an  union  of  the  colonies  is 
abfolutely  necejjary  for  their  prefervation . 

The  manner  of  forming  and  eftablifhing  this 
union  was  the  next  point.  When  it  was  confi- 
dered  that  the  colonies  were  feldom  all  in  equal 

G  4  danger 
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danger  at  the  fame  time,  or  equally  near  the 
danger,  or  equally  fenfible  of  it  $  that  fome  of 
them  had  particular  interefts  to  manage,  with 
which  an  union  might  interfere ;  and  that  they 
were  extremely  jealous  of  each  other ; — it  was 
thought  impradticable  ta  obtain  a  joint  agreement 
of  all  the  colonies  to  an  union,  in  which  the  ex¬ 
pence  and  burthen  of  defending  any  of  them 
fhould  be  divided  among  them  all  and  if  ever  adts 
of  aftembly  in  all  the  colonies  could  be  obtained 
for  that  purpofe,  yet  as  any  colony,  on  the 
leaf!:  diflatisfadtion,  might  repeal  its  own  adt  and 
thereby  withdraw  itfelf  from  the  union,  it  would 
not  be  a  liable  one,  or  fuch  as  could  be  depend¬ 
ed  on :  for  if  only  one  colony  fhould,  on  any 
difguft  withdraw  itfelf,  others  might  think  it 
unjuft  and  unequal  that  they,  by  continuing  in 
the  union,  fhould  be  at  the  expence  of  defend>- 
ing  a  colony  which  refufed  to  bear  its  propor¬ 
tionable  part,  and  would  therefore  one  after 
another,  withdraw,  till  the  whole  crumbled  in¬ 
to  its  original  parts. — Therefore  the  comm  if- 
fioners  came  to  another  previous  refolution, 
viz.  That  it  was  necejjary  the  union  Jhould  be  ejla~ 
blijhed  by  act  of  parliament . 

They  then  proceeded  to  fketch  out  a  plan  of 
union,  which  they  did  in  a  plain  and  concife 
manner,  juft  fufficient  to  fhew  their  fentiments 
of  the  kind  of  union  that  would  beft  fuit  the 
circumftances  of  the  colonies,  be  moft  agree¬ 
able  to  the  people,  and  moft  effectually  promote 
his  Majefty’s  fervice  and  the  general  intereft 
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of  the  Britifh  empire. — This  was  refpedtfully 
fent  to  the  affemblies  of  the  feveral  colonies  for 
their  confideration,  and  to  receive  fuch  altera¬ 
tions  and  improvements  as  they  fhould  think 
fit  and  neceffary;  after  which  it  was  propofed 
to  be  tranfmitted  to  England  to  be  perfected,  and 
the  eftablifhment  of  it  there  humbly  folicited. 

This  was  as  much  as  the  comfniffioners  could 
do  #****$****#*****#* 

,  i 

fr 

II.  Re af on's  againjl  partial  Unions * 

It  was  propofed  by  fome  of  the  Commiflioners- 
to  form  the  colonies  into  two  or  three  diftindt 
unions ;  but  for  thefe  reafons  that  propofal  was 
dropped  even  by  thofe  that  made  it ;  [viz.] 

1 .  In  all  cafes  where  the  ftrength  of  the  whole 
was  neceffary  to  be  ufed  againft  the  enemy,  there 
would  be  the  fame  difficulty  in  degree,  to  bring 
the  feveral  unions  to  unite  together,  as  now  the 
feveral  colonies ;  and  confequently  the  fame  delays 
on  our  part  and  advantage  to  the  enemy. 

2.  Each  union  would  feparately  be  weaker 
than  when  joined  by  the  whole,  obliged  to  exert 
more  force,  be  more  oppreffed  by  the  expence, 
and  the  enemy  lefs  deterred  from  attacking  it. 

3.  Where  particular  colonies  have  felfijh  views , 
as  New  York  with  regard  to  Indian  trade  and 

l  [Dr.  Davsnant  was  fo  well  convinced  of  the  expediency  of 
an  union  of  the  colonies,  that  he  recites,  at  full  length,  a  plan 
contrived,  as  he  fays,  with  good  judgment  for  the  purpofe.  Dave* 
nani,  Vol.  I.  p.  40,  41,  of  Sir  C.  Whitworth's  Edition.  E.] 

lands  ; 
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lands ;  or  are  lefs  expefed ,  being  covered  by  others^ 
as  New  Jerfey,  Rhode  Ifland,  Connecticut, 
Maryland ;  or  have  particular  whims  and  prejudices 
againft  warlike  meafures  in  general,  asPenfylvania, 
where  the  Quakers  predominate ;  fuch  colonies 
would  have  more  weight  in  a  partial  union,  and 
be  better  able  to  oppole  and  obftruCt  the  meafures 
neceflary  for  the  general  good,  than  where  they 
are  fw  alio  wed  up  in  the  general  union. 

4.  The  Indian  trade  would  be  better  regulated 
by  the  union  of  the  whole  than  by  partial 
unions.  And  as  Canada  is  chiefly  fupported  by 
that  trade,  if  it  could  be  drawn  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englijhy  (as  it  might  be  if  the  Indians 
were  fupplied  on  moderate  terms,  and  by  ho- 
neft  traders  appointed  by  and  aCting  for  the  pub¬ 
lic)  that  alone  would  contribute  greatly  to  the 
weakening  of  our  enemies. 

5.  The  eftablilhing  of  new  colonies  weftward 
on  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes,  (a  matter  of  confi- 
derable  importance  to  the  increafe  of  Britijh 
trade  and  power,  to  the  breaking  that  of  the 
French y  and  to  the  protection  and  fecurity  of 
our  prefent  colonies,)  would  belt  be  carried  on  by 
a  joint  union. 

6.  It  was  alfo  thought,  that  by  the  frequent 
meetings-together  of  coramifiioners  or  repre¬ 
fen  tatives  from  all  the  colonies,  the  circumftances 
of  the  whole  would  be  better  known,  and  the 
good  of  the  whole  better  provided  for;  and 
that  the  colonies  would  by  this  connexion  learn 
to  confider  themfelves,  not  as  fo  many  indepen¬ 
dent 
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dent  ftates,  but  as  members  of  the  fame  body ; 
and  thence  be  more  ready  to  afford  affiftance  and 
fupport  to  each  other,  and  to  make  diverfions 
in  favour  even  of  the  moft  diflan t,  and  to  join 
cordially  in  any  expedition  for  the  benefit  of  all 
againft  the  common  enemy. 

Thefe  were  the  principal  reafons  and  motives 
for  forming  the  plan  of  union  as  it  Hands.  To 
which  may  be  added  this,  that  as  the  union  of  the 
************■***■&**■*- 
Phe  remainder  of  this  article  is  lojl . 


III.  Plan  of  a  propofed  U nion  of  the  fede¬ 
ral  Colonies  of  Maffachuffett’s  Bay,  New 
Hampfhire,  Conhedticut,  Rhode  Illand, 
New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Penfyl  vania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina  for  their  mutual  Defence 
and  Security ,  a?id  for  extending  the  Bri- 
tiih  Settlements  in  North  America,  with 
the  Reafons  and  Motives  for  each  Article  of 
the  Plan  [as  far  as  could  be  remembered.  1 

It  is  propofed. — That  humble  appli¬ 
cation  be  made  for  an  adt  of  parliament 
of  Great  Britain ,  by  virtue  of  which  one 
general  government  may  be  formed  in 

America 
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America  including  all  the  faid  colollies* 
within  and  under  which  government  each 
colony  may  retain  its  prefent  conftitution, 
except  in  the  particulars  wherein  a  change 
may  be  directed  by  the  faid  adt  as  here¬ 
after  follows  *. 

Prefident  General ,  and  Grand  Council . 

That  the  faid  general  government  be 
adminiftered  by  a  Prefident  General  to  be 
appointed  and  fupported  by  the  crown  ; 
and  a  Grand  Council  to  be  chofen  by  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people  of  the  feveral 
colonies  met  in  their  refpedtive  affemblies. 

It  was  thought  that  it  would  be  beft  the  Pre- 
fident  General  Ihould  be  fupported  as  Well  as 
appointed  by  the  erown  ;  that  fo  all  difputes 
between  him  and  the  Grand  Council  concern¬ 
ing  his  falary  might  be  prevented  5  as  fiieh  dif¬ 
putes  have  been  frequently  of  mifchievous  con- 
fequence  in  particular  colonies,-  efpeeially  ill 
time  of  public  danger.  The  quit-rents  of  crown-* 
lands  in  America,  might  in  a  fhort  time  be  fuf- 

*  [The  reader  may  perceive,  by  the  difference  of  the  type* 
which  is  the  text  of  the  plan,  and  which  the  reafons  and  motives 
mentioned  in  the  title.  They  are  thus  eonfolidated  for  his  conve¬ 
nience.  The  Editor  has  taken  one  or  two  farther  liberties  in  tranfpof- 
ing  thefe  Albany  papers  \  but  the  fenfe  remains  as  before*  E.] 

ficient 
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ficient  for  this  purpofe.-— The  choice  of  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  grand  council  is  placed  in  the  houfe 
of  reprefentatives  of  each  government,  in  order 
to  give  the  people  a  fhare  in  this  new  general  go¬ 
vernment,  as  the  crown  has  its  fhare  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Prefident  General. 

But  it  being  propofed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
council  of  New  York ,  and  fome  other  counfellors 
among  the  commiffioners,  to  alter  the  plan  in 
this  particular,  and  to  give  the  governors  and 
council  of  the  feveral  provinces  a  fhare  in  the 
choice  of  the  grand  council,  or  at  leaft  a  power 
of  approving  and  confirming  or  of  difallowing 
the  choice  made  by  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives., 
it  was  faid  : 

“  That  the  government  or  conflitution  pro- 
pofed  to  be  formed  by  the  plan,  confifts  of  two 
*c  branches;  a  Prefident  General  appointed  by  the 
“  crown,  and  a  council  chofen  by  the  people, 
“  or  by  the  people’s  reprefentatives,  which  is 
the  fame  thing. 

“  That  by  a  fubfequent  article,  the  council 
chofen  by  the  people  can  effed  nothing  with- 
“  out  the  confent  of  the  Prefident  General  ap- 
“  pointed  by  the  crown ;  the  crown  pofTeffes 
“  therefore  full  one  half  of  the  power  of  this 
u  conflitution. 

“  That  in  the  Britifh  conflitution,  the  crown 
**  is  fuppofed  to  pofTefs  but  orre  third,  the  Lords 
*  having  their  fhare. 

“  That  this  conflitution  feemed  rather  more 
M  favourable  for  the  crown. 

That 
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“  That  it  is  effential  to  Englifh  liberty,  [that] 
the  fubjed  fhould  not  be  taxed  but  by  his  own 
confent  or  the  confent  of  his  eleded  repre- 
fentatives. 

“  That  taxes  to  be  laid  and  levied  by  this 
propofed  conftitution  will  be  propofed  and 
agreed  to  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  if  the  plan  in  this  particular  be  preferved : 
“  But  if  the  propofed  alteration  fhould  take 
place,  it  feemed  as  if  matters  may  be  fo  ma¬ 
naged  as  that  the  crown  fhall  finally  have  the 
appointment  not  only  of  the  Prefident  Ge¬ 
neral,  but  of  a  majority  of  the  grand  council  $ 
for,  feven  out  of  eleven  governors  and  coun¬ 
cils  are  appointed  by  the  crown : 

“  And  fo  the  people  in  all  the  colonies  would 
in  effed  be  taxed  by  their  governors, 

“  It  was  therefore  apprehended  that  fuch  al¬ 
terations  of  the  plan  would  give  great  dif- 
fatisfadion,  and  that  the  colonies  could  not 
be  ealy  under  fuch  a  power  in  governors,  and 
fuch  an  infringement  of  what  they  take  to  be 
'Englifh  liberty. 

“  Befides,  the  giving  a  fhare  in  the  choice  of 
the  grand  council  would  not  be  equal  with  re- 
fped  to  all  the  colonies,  as  their  conflitutions 
differ.  In  fome,  both  governor  and  council 
are  appointed  by  the  crown.  In  others,  they 
are  both  appointed  by  the  proprietors.  In 
fome,  the  people  have  a  fhare  in  the  choice  of 
the  council  ;  in  others,  both  government  and 
council  are  wholly  chofen  by  the  people.  But 

*  the 
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€C  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  is  every  where 
“  chofen  by  the  people ;  and  therefore  placing  the 
“  right  of  choofing  the  grand  council  in  the 
“  reprefentatives,  is  equal  with  refped:  to  all. 

“  That  the  grand  council  is  intended  to  re- 
“  prefen t  all  the  feveral  houfes  of  reprefen  ta- 
“  tives  of  the  colonies,  as  a  houfe  of  repre- 
“  fentatives  doth  the  feveral  towns  or  counties 
t(  of  a  colony.  Could  all  the  people  of  a  colo- 
“  ny  be  consulted  and  unite  in  public  meafures, 
<c  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives  would  be  needlels : 
“  and  could  all  the  affemblies  conveniently  con- 
“  fult  and  unite  in  general  meafures,  the  grand 
council  would  be  unneceffary. 

“  That  a  houfe  of  commons  or  the  houfe  of 
reprefentatives,  and  the  grand  council,  are  thus 
alike  in  their  nature  and  intention.  And  as 
*c  it  would  feem  improper  that  the  King  or  houfe 
“  of  Lords  fhould  have  a  power  of  difallow- 
“  ing  or  appointing  members  of  the  houfe  of 
“  commons ; — fo  likewife  that  a  governor  and 
“  council  appointed  by  the  crown  fhould  have  a 
“  power  of  difallowing  or  appointing  mem- 
“  bers  of  the  grand  council,  (who,  in  this  con- 
“  ftitution,  are  to  be  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
u  people.) 

<(  If  the  governors  and  councils  therefore 
iC  were  to  have  a  fhare  in  the  choice  of  any 
that  are  to  conduct  this  general  government, 
4‘  it  fhould  feem  more  proper  that  they  chofe 
“  the  Prefident  General.  But  this  being  an  of- 
f‘  fice  of  great  truft  and  importance  to  the  na- 

1  <(  tion. 
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“  tion,  it  was  thought  better  to  be  filled  by  the 
*c  immediate  appointment  of  the  crown. 

“  The  power  propofed  to  be  given  by  the  plan 
to  the  grand  council  is  only  a  concentration  of 
*c  the  powers  of  the  feveral  aflemblies  in  certain 
€c  points  for  the  general  welfare ;  as  the  power  of 
€i  the  President  General  is  of  the  powers  of  the 
feveral  governors  in  the  fame  points. 

“  And  as  the  choice  therefore  of  the  grand 
€t  council  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
€C  neither  gives  the  people  any  new  powers,  nor 
€f  diminiflies  the  power  of  the  crown,  it  was 
<£  thought  and  hoped  the  crown  would  not  dif« 
€€  approve  of  it/* 

Upon  the  whole,  the  commiffioners  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  choice  was  mo  ft  properly  plae« 
ed  in  th$  reprefentatives  of  the  people. 

Ele&ion  of  Members ; 

That  within  months  after  the 

pafling  fuch  a 61,  the  houfe  of  reprefenta¬ 
tives  that  happen  to  be  fitting  within  that 
time,  or  that  fhall  be  efpecially  for  that 
purpofe  convened,  may  and  fhall  choofc 
members  for  the  grand  council,  in  the  faU 
lowing  proportion,  that  is  to  fay, 
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MaJJachuJJett s  Bay  -  -  -  7 

N  rew  HampJJjire  -  -  -  -  2 

ConneElicut  ------  r 

Rhode  IJland  -  -  -  -  -  2 

New  York  ------  ^ 

New  <Jerfeys  ------  ^ 

Penfyhania  ------  6 

Maryland  ------  ^ 

Virginia  ------  -  7 

North  Carolma  -  -  -  -  4 

South  Carolina  -  -  -  -  4 
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It  was  thought  that  if  the  leaft  colony  was  al¬ 
lowed  two,  and  the  others  in  proportion,  the  num¬ 
ber  would  be  very  great  and  the  expence  heavy ; 
and  that  lefs  than  two  would  not  be  convenient, 
as  a  lingle  perfon,  being  by  any  accident  prevented 
appearing  at  the  meeting,  the  colony  he  ought  to 
appear  for  would  not  be  reprefented.  That  as  the 
choice  was  not  immediately  popular,  they  would 
be  generally  men  of  good  abilities  for  bufinefs, 
and  men  of  reputation  for  integrity  ;  and  that 
forty-eight  fuch  men  might  be  a  number  fufficient. 
But,  though  it  was  thought  reafonable  that  each 
colony  fhould  have  a  fhare  in  the  reprefentative 
body  in  fome  degree,  according  to  the  proportion 
it  contributed  to  the  general  treafury;  yet  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  wealth  or  power  of  the  colonies  is  not 

H  *  to 
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to  be  judged  by  the  proportion  here  fixed ;  be- 
caufe  it  was  at  firft  agreed  that  the  greateft  colony 
fhould  not  have  more  than  feven  members,  nor 
the  lead:  lefs  than  two :  and  the  fettling  thefe 
proportions  between  thefe  two  extremes  was  not 
nicely  attended  to,  as  it  would  find  itfelf,  after 
the  firft  ele&ion  from  the  fums  brought  into  the 
treafury,  as  by  a  fubfequent  article. 

Place  of  firft  Meeting. 

— who  fhall  meet  for  the  firft  time  at  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  Penfylvania,  being 
called  by  the  Prefident  General  as  foon  as 
conveniently  may  be  after  his  appointment. 

Philadelphia  was  named  as  being  the  nearer  the 
center  of  the  colonies,  where  the  Commiflioners 
would  be  well  and  cheaply  accommodated.  The 
high-roads  through  the  whole  extent,  are  for  the 
moft  part  very  good,  in  which  forty  or  fifty  miles 
a  day  may  very  well  be  and  frequently  are  tra¬ 
velled.  Great  part  of  the  way  may  likewife  be 
gone  by  water. — In  fummer-time  the  paffages  are 
frequently  performed  in  a  week  from  Charles  P own 
to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  ;  and  from  Rhode 
IJland  to  New  York  through  the  Sound  in  two  or 
three  days ;  and  from  New  Vork  to  Philadelphia 
by  water  and  land  in  two  days,  by  ftage-boats 
and  wheel- carriages  that  fet  out  every  other  day. 
The  journey  from  Charles  Pown  to  Philadelphia 

may 
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may  likewife  be  facilitated  by  boats  running  up 
Chefapeak  Bay  three  hundred  miles. — But  if  the 
whole  journey  be  performed  on  horfeback,  the 
moft  diftant  members,  f viz .  the  two  from  New 
Hampfkire  and  from  South  Carolina )  may  probably 
render  themfelves  at  Philadelphia  in  fifteen  or 
twenty-days* — the  majority  may  be  there  in  much 
lefs  time. 

New  Election. 


That  there  fhali  be  a  new  ele&ion  of 
the  members  of  the  Grand  Council  every 
three  years ;  and  on  the  death  or  religna- 
tion  of  any  member,  his  place  fhali  be 
fupplied  by  a  new  choice  at  the  next  fit¬ 
ting  of  the  affembly  of  the  colony  he  re- 
prefented. 


Some  colonies  have  annual  afiemblies,  fome  con¬ 
tinue  during  a  governor's  pleafure *  three  years  was 
thought  a  realonable  medium,  as  affording  a  new 
member  time  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  bufinefs, 
and  to  adl  after  fuch  improvement*  and  yet  giving 
opportunities,  frequent  enough,  to  change  him  if 
he  has  mifbehaved. 


Proportion  of  Members  after  the  frjl 

three  Years. 

*  That  after  the  firft  three  years,  when 
the  proportion  of  money  arifing  out  of 

H  2  each 
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each  colony  to  the  general  treafury  can 
he  known,  the  number  of  members  to  be 
chofen  for  each  colony  (hall  from  time  to 
time,  in  all  enfuing  elections,  be  regulated 
by  that  proportion  (yet  fo  as  that  the  num¬ 
ber  to  be  chofen  by  any  one  province  be 
not  more  than  feven,  nor  lefs  than  two). 

By  a  fublequent  article  it  is  propofed,  that 
the  general  council  fhall  lay  and  levy  fuch  ge¬ 
neral  duties  as  to  them  may  appear  mod  equal 
and  leaft  burthenfome,  &c.  Suppofe,  for  in- 
ftance,  they  lay  a  fmall  duty  or  excife  on  fome 
commodity  imported  into  or  made  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  and  pretty  generally  and  equally  ufed  in  all 
of  them  ;  as  rum  perhaps,  or  wine :  the  yearly 
produce  of  this  duty  or  excife,  if  fairly  col¬ 
lected,  would  be  in  fome  colonies  greater,  in 
others  lefs,  as  the  colonies  are  greater  or  fmaller. 
When  the  collectors  accounts  are  brought  in, 
the  proportions  will  appear ;  and  from  them  it 
is  propofed  to  regulate  the  proportion  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  be  chofen  at  the  next  general  elec¬ 
tion,  within  the  limits  however  of  feven  and  two. 
Tfaefe  numbers  may  therefore  vary  in  courfe  of 
years,  as  the  colonies  may  in  the  growth  and  in- 
creafe  of  people.  And  thus  the  quota  of  tax 
from  each  colony  would  naturally  vary  with  its 
circurtiftances  $  thereby  preventing  all  difputes 
and  diffatisfadtions  about  the  juft  proportions  due 

from 
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from  each  ;  which  might  otherwife  produce  per¬ 
nicious  confequences,  and  deftroy  the  harmony 
and  good  agreement  that  ought  to  fublifl  be¬ 
tween  the  feveral  parts  of  the  union. 

Meetings  of  the  Grand  Council \  a?td  Call \ 

That  the  Grand  Council  (hall  meet  once 
in  every  year  and  oftener  if  occafion  re¬ 
quire,  at  fuch  time  and  place  as  they  fhall 
adjourn  to  at  the  laft  preceding  meeting, 
or  as  they  fhall  be  called  to  meet  at  by 
the  Prefident  General  on  any  emergency ; 
he  having  firft  obtained  in  writing  the 
con  lent  of  feven  of  the  members  to  fuch 
call,  and  fent  due  and  timely  notice  to 
the  whole. 

It  was  thought,  in  eftablifliing  and  governing 
new  colonies  or  fettlements,  regulating  Indian 
trade,  Indian  treaties,  &c.  there  would  be  every 
year  fufficient  buiinefs  arife  to  require  at  leaft 
one  meeting,  and  at  fuch  meeting  many  things 
might  be  fuggefted  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  co¬ 
lonies.  This  annual  meeting  may  either  be  at 
a  time  or  place  certain,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Pre¬ 
fident  General  and  grand  council  at  their  firfi: 
meeting  j  or  left  at  liberty,  to  be  at  fuch  time 
and  place  as  they  fhall  adjourn  to,  or  be  called 
to  meet  at  by  the  Prefident  General. 

H  3 
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In  time  of  war  it  fee  ms  convenient,  that  the 
meeting  fhould  be  in  that  colony,  which  is  neared; 
the  feat  of  afiion. 

The  power  of  calling  them  on  any  emergency 
feemed  neceftary  to  be  veiled  in  the  President 
General ;  but  that  fuch  power  might  not  be 
wantonly  ufed  to  harafs  the  members,  and  oblige 
them  to  make  frequent  long  journies  to  little  pur- 
pole,  the  con  fen  t  of  feven  at  lead  to  fuch  call 
was  fuppofed  a  convenient  guard. 

Continuance . 

That  the  Grand  Council  have  power  to 
choofe  their  fpeaker  ;  and  fliall  neither  be 
diffolved,  prorogued,  nor  continued  fit¬ 
ting  longer  than  fix  weeks  at  one  time  ; 
without  their  own  con  fen  t  or  the  fpecial 
command  of  the  crown. 

The  fpeaker  fhould  be  prefented  for  approba¬ 
tion  ;  it  being  convenient,  to  prevent  mifunder- 
ftandings  and  difgufts,  that  the  mouth  of  thp 
council  fhould  be  a  perfon  agreeable,  if  poffible, 
both  to  the  council  and  Prelident  General. 

Governors  have  fometimes  wantonly  exerched 
the  power  of  proroguing  or  continuing  the  fefiions 
of  affemblies,  merely  to  harafs  the  members  and 
compel  a  compliance;  and  fometimes  diflfolve  them 
pn  flight  difgufts.  This  it  wra$  feared  might  be 
dqne  by  the  Prelident  General,  if  not  provided 

3  *  '  againft : 
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againft:  and  the  inconvenience  and  hardship  would 
be  greater  in  the  general  government  than  in  par¬ 
ticular  colonies,  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  the 
members  muft  be  from  home,  during  fittings, 
and  the  long  journies  fome  of  them  muft  necefla- 
rily  take. 

1  v 

Members'  Allowance • 

That  the  members  of  the  Grand  Coun¬ 
cil  fhall  be  allowed  for  their  fervice  ten 
fhillings  fterling  per  diem ,  during  their 
feffion  and  journey  to  and  from  the  place 
of  meeting  ;  twenty  miles  to  be  reckoned 
a  day’s  journey. 

It  was  thought  proper  to  allow  fome  wages,  left 
the  expence  might  deter  fome  fuitable  perfons 
from  the  fervice ;  —  and  not  to  allow  too  great 
wages,  left  unfuitable  perfons  ftiould  be  tempted 
to  cabal  for  the  employment  for  the  fake  of  gain. — 
Twenty  miles  was  fet  down  as  a  day’s  journey 
to  allow  for  accidental  hinderances  on  the  road, 
and  the  greater  expences  of  travelling  than  refid- 
ing  at  the  place  of  meeting. 

1 

AJfent  of  Prefident  General  and  his  Duty. 

That  the  afient  of  the  Prefident  Gene¬ 
ral  be  requifite  to  all  a&s  of  the  Grand 

n  4  Council  j 
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Council ;  and  that  it  be  his  office  and 
duty  to  caufe  them  to  be  carried  into 
execution. 

The  affent  of  the  Prefident  General  to  all  ads 
of  the  grand  council  was  made  neceffary,  in  order 
to  give  the  crown  its  due  fhare  of  influence  in  this 
government,  and  conned:  it  with  that  of  Great 
Britain .  The  Prefident  General,  befides  one 
half  of  the  legiflative  power,  hath  in  his  hands 
the  whole  executive  power. 

Power  of  Prefident  General  and  Grand 

Council .  Treaties  of  Peace  and  IVar . 

That  the  Prefident  General,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Grand  Council,  hold  or  di¬ 
rect  all  Indian  treaties  in  which  the  gene- 
ral  interelf  of  the  colonies  may  be  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  make  peace  or  declare  war 
with  Indian  nations. 

The  power  of  making  peace  or  war  with  Indian 
nations  is  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  be  in  every 
colony,  and  is  exprefsly  granted  to  feme  by  char¬ 
ter,  fo  that  iip  new  power  is  hereby  intended 
to  be  granted  to  the  colonies. — But  as,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  power,  one  colony  might  make 
peace  with  a  nation  that  another  was  juftly  engag¬ 
ed  in  war  with  j  or  make  war  on  flight  occafions 

?  *  without 
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without  the  concurrence  or  approbation  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  colonies,  greatly  endangered  by  it ;  or 
make  particular  treaties  of  neutrality  in  cafe  of 
a  general  war,  to  their  own  private  advantage  in 
trade,  by  fupplying  the  common  enemy ;  of 
all  which  there  have  been  indances — it  was 
thought  better  to  have  all  treaties  of  a  general 
nature  under  a  general  direction  ;  that  fo  the 
good  of  the  whole  may  be  confulted  and  pro¬ 
vided  for. 

Indian  Trade. 

That  they  make  fuch  laws  as  they  judge 
neceffary  for  regulating  all  Indian  trade. 

Many  quarrels  and  wars  have  arifen  between 
the  colonies  and  Indian  nations,  through  the 
bad  condudt  of  traders ;  who  cheat  the  Indians 
after  making  them  drunk,  &c.  to  the  great  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  colonies  both  in  blood  and  trea¬ 
sure.  Particular  colonies  are  fo  intereded  in  the 
trade  as  not  to  be  willing  to  admit  fuch  a  regu¬ 
lation  as  might  be  bed  for  the  whole  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  thought  bed  under  a  general  di¬ 
rection. 

Indian  Purchafes. 

That  they  make  all  purchafes  from 
Indians  for  the  crown,  of  lands  not  now 
within  the  bounds  of  particular  colonies  , 
or  that  fhall  not  be  within  their  bounds 

when 
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when  fome  of  them  are  reduced  to  more 
convenient  dimensions. 

Purchafes  from  the  Indians  made  by  private 
perfcns,  have  been  attended  with  many  incon¬ 
veniences.  They  have  frequently  interfered, 
and  occasioned  uncertainty  of  titles,  many  dis¬ 
putes  and  expenfive  law-fuits,  and  hindered 
the  fettlement  of  the  land  fo  difputed.  Then 
the  Indians  have  been  cheated  by  fuch  private 
purchafes,  and  difcontent  and  wars  have  been 
the  confequence.  Thefe  would  be  prevented  by 
public  fair  purchafes. 

Several  of  the  colony  charters  in  America  ex¬ 
tend  their  bounds  to  the  South  Sea9  which  may 
be  perhaps  three  or  four  thoufand  miles  in 
length  to  one  or  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth. 
It  is  fuppofed  they  muft  in  time  be  reduced  to 
dimen  lions  more  convenient  for  the  common 
purpofes  of  government 

Very 

*  [Mr.  Baron  M— - ,  in  page  200  of  his  account  of  the 

Proceedings  at  Quebec,  for  obtaining  an  JJfemhly^  has  the  following 
lirat:  4  The  vaii  enlargement  of  the  province  [o {Quebec]  by  adding 
4  to  it  a  new  territory  that  contains,  according  to  Lord  Hilljbo- 
4  rough's  eftimation  of  it,  five  hundred  and  eleven  millions  of  acres, 

4  (that  is,  more  land  than  Spain}  Italy ,  France ,  and  Germany  put 
4  together,  and  moil  of  it  good  land)  is  a  meafure  that  would 

4  require  an  ample  difcuffion/ - That  the  reader  may  not  fuf- 

peft  that  thefe  dimenfions  nvere  convenient  for  uncommon  purpofes  of 
government ,  I  fh all  quote  the  motives  affigned  upon  this  occafion 
by  the  aft  regulating  the  government  of  Quebec.  4  By  the  ar- 
4  rangempnts  made  by  the  royal  proclamation,  a  very  large  extent 
*  of  [outlying]  country,  within  which  there  were  feveral  colonies 
f  and  fettlements  of  the  fubjeftts  of  France ,  who  claimed  to  remain 

4  therei* 
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Very  little  of  the  land  in  thofe  grants  is  yet 
purchafed  of  the  Indians. 

It  is  much  cheaper  to  purchafe  of  them,  than- 
to  take  and  maintain  the  pofTeffion  by  force  :  for 
they  are  generally  very  reafonable  in  their  de¬ 
mands  for  land  * ;  and  the  expence  of  guarding 
a  large  frontier  againft  their  incurlions  is  vaftly 
great ;  becaufe  all  muft  be  guarded  and  always 

‘  therein  under  the  faith  of  the  faid  treaty,  was  left  without  any 

*  provision  being  made  for  the  adm migration  of  civil  government 

*  therein:*  i.  e.  a  few  Indian  traders  were  a  pretext  for  this  ap¬ 
propriation  of  a  traft  of  country,  which  according  to  the  minifeAs 
cllimate,  was  more  than  13  times  larger  than  England  and  Wales 
united,  nearly  128  times  larger  than  Jamaica ,  almoit  part  of 
Europe ,  and  confiderably  more  than  part  of  the  whole  ha¬ 
bitable  earth,  (comparing  it  with  the  feveral  calculations  in 
The  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain  by  Dr.  Campbell ,  and  in  that 
of  Jamaica  by  Mr.  Long.)  1  Now  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 

*  vince  of  Quebec,  fays  this  very  aft,  amounted  at  the  conqueft 
‘  to  above  fixty-five  thoufand  [only,]  profeffing  the  religion*  of  the 

*  church  of  Rome,  and  enjoying  an  eftablilhed  form  of  conflitu- 

*  tion  and  fyftem  of  laws.’  E.] 

*  [‘  Dr.  Franklin,  (fays  Mr.  Kalm  the  Swede,)  and  feveral  other 
€  gentlemen,  frequently  told  me,  that  a  powerful  Indian,  who  pol- 

*  feffed  Rhode  If  and,  had  fold  it  to  the  Englijh  for  a  pair  of  fpefta- 

*  cles  :  it  is  large  enough  for  a  prince’s  domain,  and  makes  a  pecu- 
1  liar  government  at  prefent.  This  Indian  knew  [how]  to  fet  a  true 
‘  value  upon  a  pair  of  fpeftacles :  for  undoubtedly  if  thofe  glalTes 

*  were  not  fo  plentiful,  and  only  a  few  of  them  could  be  found, 

‘  they  would,  on  account  of  their  great  ufe,  bear  the  fame  price 

*  with  diamonds.’  S eeKalm’s  Travels  into  North  America ,  Vol.  I. 

p.  386,  387.  ‘  At  the  time  when  the  Swedes  firft  arrived,  they 

‘  bought  land  at  a  very  inconfiderable  price.  For  a  piece  of  baize, 

‘  or  a  pot  full  of  brandy,  or  the  like,  they  could  get  a  piece  of 
c  ground,  which  at  prefent  would  be  worth  more  than  290 1.  ferling. 
Ib.  Vol.  II.  p.  1 1 8. — The  truth  is,  that  the  Indians  considered  their 
lands  as  mere  hunting-manors ,  and  not  as  farms.  E.] 
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guarded,  as  we  know  not  where  or  when  to  ex-* 
pe£t  them 

New  Settlements. 

That  they  make  new  lettlements  on 
jfuch  purchafes  by  granting  lands  in  the 
King’s  name,  referring  a  quit-rent  to 
the  crown  for  the  ufe  of  the  general 

It  is  fuppofed  better  that  there  fhould  be  one 
purchafer  than  many ;  and  that  the  crown 
fhould  be  that  purchafer,  or  the  union  in  the 
name  of  the  crown.  By  this  means  the  bar¬ 
gains  may  be  more  eafily  made,  the  price  not 
inhanced  by  numerous  bidders,  future  difputes 
about  private  Indian  purchafes,  and  monopolies 
of  vaft  trades  to  particular  perfons  (which  are 
prejudicial  to  the  fettlement  and  peopling  of  a 
country)  prevented  3  and  the  land  being  again 
granted  in  fmali  tracts  to  the  fettlers,  the  quit- 

f  [To  guard  againd  the  incurdons  of  the  Indians,  a  plan  was 
lent  over  to  America  (and,  as  I  think,  by  authority,)  fug-gelling 
the  expediency  of  clearing  away  the  woods  and  bullies  from  a  tradt 
of  land,  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  extending  along  the  back  of  the 
colonies.  Unfortunately,  besides  the  large  expence  of  this  under¬ 
taking  (which,  if  one  acre  cod  2  /.  Jierling ,  and  640  acres  make 
a  fquare  mile,  is  128,000/.  fir ft  c oft  for  every  100  miles;)  it  was 
forgotten  that  the  Indians,  like  other  people,  knew  the  difference 
'  between  day  and  night,  and  that  a  mile  of  advance  and  another 
of  retreat,  were  nothing  to  the  celerity  of  fuch  an  enemy. — This 
plan,  it  is  faid,  was  the  work  of  Dean  T-ck-r ;  and  poffihly  might 
contain  many  other  particulars.  The  plans  of  Do&or  Franklin 
and  Governor  Ponvnali appear  much  more  feafible.  E.] 

rents 
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rents  referved  may  in  time  become  a  fund  for 
fupport  of  government,  for  defence  of  the 
country,  eafe  of  taxes,  &c. 

Strong  forts  on  the  lakes,  the  Ohio,  &c.  may 
at  the  fame  time  they  fecure  our  prefent  fron¬ 
tiers,  ferve  to  defend  new  colonies  fettled  under 
their  protection ;  and  fuch  colonies  would  alfo 
mutually  defend  and  fupport  fuch  forts,  and  bet¬ 
ter  fecure  the  friend  ill  ip  of  the  far  Indians. 

A  particular  colony  has  fcarce  ftrength  enough 
to  extend  itfelf  by  new  fettlements,  at  fo  great 
a  diftance  from  the  old  :  but  the  joint  force  of 
the  union  might  fuddenly  eftablifh  a  new  colo¬ 
ny  or  two  in  thofe  parts,  or  extend  an  old  co¬ 
lony  to  particular  paffes,  greatly  to  the  fecurity 
of  our  prefent  frontiers,  increafe  of  trade  and 
people,  breaking  off  the  French  communication 
between  Canada  and  Louifianay  and  fpeedy  fet- 
tlement  of  the  intermediate  lands. 

The  power  of  fettling  new  colonies  is  there¬ 
fore  thought  a  valuable  part  of  the  plan ;  and 
what  cannot  fo  well  be  executed  by  two  unions 
as  by  onev  *  ‘  ‘  "V . '  1  5  * 

1  >  j ,  *  ^  A  {  V  4 

Laws  to  govern  them . 

,  That  they  make  laws  for  regulating 
and  governing  fuch  new  fettlements,  till 
the  crown  fhall  think  fit  to  form  them 
into  particular  governments. 


The 


no 
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The  making  of  laws  fuitable  for  the  new 
colonies,  it  was  thought  would  be  properly  veil¬ 
ed  in  the  Prefident  General  and  grand  council  ; 
under  whofe  protection  they  will  at  firft  necef- 
farily  be,  and  who  would  be  well  acquainted  with 
their  circumftances,  as  having  fettled  them. 
When  they  are  become  fufficiently  populous, 
they  may  by  the  crown,  be  formed  into  compleat 
and  diftindt  governments. 

The  appointment  of  a  Sub-prefident  by  the 
crown,  to  take  place  in  cafe  of  the  death  or  ab- 
fence  of  the  Prelident  General,  would  perhaps 
be  an  improvement  of  the  plan ;  and  if  all  the 
governors  of  particular  provinces  were  to  be 
formed  into  a  Handing  council  of  Hate,  for  the 
advice  and  affiftance  of  the  Prefident  General,  it 
might  be  another  confiderable  improvement. 

Raife  Soldiers  and  equip  FeffelS)  &c. 

That  they  raife  and  pay  foldiers  and 
build  forts  for  the  defence  of  any  of  the 
colonies,  and  equip  veflels  of  force  to 
guard  the  coafts  and  protedl  the  trade  on 
the  ocean,  lakes  *,  or  great  rivers  j  but 
they  fhall  not  imprefs  men  in  any  colony 
without  the  confent  of  the  legillature. 

*  [*  Recording  to  a  plan  which  had  been  propofed  by  Governor 
*  Pownall,  and  approved  of  by  congrefs.9—  (Adminiftration  of  the 
colonies,  Yol.  II.  p.  148.  E.J 


it 
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It  was  thought,  that  quotas  of  men  to  be  railed 
and  paid  by  the  feveral  colonies,  and  joined  for 
any  public  fervice,  could  not  always  be  got  to¬ 
gether  with  the  neceifary  expedition.  P'or  in- 
ftance,  fuppofe  one  thoufand  men  ihould  be 
wanted  in  New  Hampfiire  on  any  emergency ; 
to  fetch  them  by  fifties  and  hundreds  out  of 
every  colony  as  far  as  South  Carolina ,  would  be 
inconvenient,  the  tranfportation  chargeable,  and 
the  occalion  perhaps  palled  before  they  could  be 
aflembled  $  and  therefore  that  it  would  be  beft 
to  raife  them  (by  offering  bounty- money  and 
pay)  near  the  place  where  they  would  be  want¬ 
ed,  to  be  difeharged  again  when  the  fervice  fhould 
be  over. 

Particular  colonies  are  at  prefent  backward  to 
build  forts  at  their  own  expence,  which  they 
fay  will  be  equally  ufeful  to  their  neighbouring 
colonies ;  who  refufe  to  join,  on  a  prefumption 
that  fuch  forts  will  be  built  and  kept  up,  though 
they  contribute  nothing.  This  unjuft  conduct 
weakens  the  whole ;  but  the  forts  being  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  it  was  thought  beft  they 
fhould  be  built  and  maintained  by  the  whole, 
out  of  the  common  treafury. 

In  the  time  of  war,  fmall  veftels  of  force  are 
fometimes  neceffary  in  the  colonies  to  fcour  the 
coaft  of  fmall  privateers.  Thefe  being  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  Union,  will  be  an  advantage  in  turn 
to  the  colonies  which  are  fituated  on  the  fea, 
and  whofe  frontiers  on  the  land-fide,  being  cover¬ 
ed  by  other  colonies,  reap  but  little  immediate 

benefit  from  the  advanced  forts.  Power 

•  §  ,  *  ; 
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Power  to  make  Laws ,  lay  Duties ,  &c. 

That  for  thefe  purpofes  they  have  power 
to  make  laws,  and  lay  and  levy  fuch  gene¬ 
ral  duties,  imports,  or  taxes,  as  to  them 
fhall  appear  moft  equal  and  juft,  (conlider- 
ing  the  ability  and  other  circumftances  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  feveral  colonies,)  and 
fuch  as  may  be  collected  with  the  leafl; 
inconvenience  to  the  people ;  rather  dift 
couraging  luxury,  than  loading  induftry 
with  unneceftary  burthens. 

The  laws  which  the  Prefident  General  and 
grand  council  are  impowered  to  make,  are  fuch 
only  as  iliall  be  neceilary  for  the  government  of 
the  fettlements ;  the  railing,  regulating  and  pay¬ 
ing  foldiers  for  the  general  ftrvice ;  the  regulat¬ 
ing  of  Indian  trade  $  and  laying  and  collecting 
the  general  duties  and  taxes.  (They  fhould  alfo 
have  a  power  to  reftrain  the  exportation  of  pro- 
vifions  to  the  enemy  from  any  of  the  colonies* 
on  particular  occafions,  in  time  of  war.)  But 
is  it  not  intended  that  they  may  interfere  with 
the  conditution  and  government  of  the  particular 
colonies ;  who  are  to  be  left  to  their  own  laws* 
and  to  lay,  levy,  and  apply  their  own  taxes  as 
before. 

i  General 
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General  Treafurer  and  P articular 

Treafurer. 

That  they  may  appoint  a  General  Trea¬ 
furer  and  Particular  Treafurer  in  each  go¬ 
vernment  when  neceflary  ;  and  from  time 
to  time  may  order  the  fums  in  the  trea- 
furies  of  each  government  into  the  general 
treafury  3  or  draw  on  them  for  fpecial 

payments,  as  they  find  moft  convenient. 

* 

• 

The  treafurers  here  meant  are  only  for  the 
general  funds ;  and  not  for  the  particular  funds 
of  each  colony,  which  remain  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  treafurers  at  their  own  difpofal. 

» f  .•  *  . 

Money  how  to  ijfue. 

Yet  no  money  to  ifluebut  by  joint  or¬ 
ders  of  the  Prefident  General  and  Grand 
Council ;  except  where  fums  have  been 
appropriated  to  particular  purpofes,  and 
the  Prefident  General  is  previoufly  im- 
powered  by  an  adt  to  draw  for  fuch  fums. 

To  prevent  mifapplication  of  the  money,  or 
even  application  that  might  be  diflatisfadtory  to 
the  crown  or  the  people,  it  was  thought  neceflary 

I  to 
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to  join  the  Frefident  General  apd  grand  council 
in  all  iflues  of  money. 

Accounts . 

That  the  general  Accounts  fhall  be 
yearly  fettled  and  reported  to  the  feveral 
afiemblies. 

By  communicating  the  accounts  yearly  to  each 
affembly,  they  will  be  fatisfied  of  the  prudent 
and  honed:  conduct  of  their  reorefentatives  in  the 
grand  council. 


That  a  quorum  of  the  Grand  Council 
impowered  to  aft  with  the  President  Ge¬ 
neral,  do  confift  of  twenty-five  members; 
among  whom  there  {hall  be  one  or  more 
from  a  majority  of  the  colonies. 

The  quorum  feems  large,  but  it  was  thought 
it  would  not  be  fatisfadtory  to  the  colonies  in  ge¬ 
neral,  to  have  niatters  of  importance  to  the  whole 
tranfadted  by  a  fmaller  number,  or  even  by  this 
number  of  twenty-five,  unlefs  there  were  among 
them  one  at  leaft  from  a  majority  of  the  colonies ; 
becaufe  otherwife  the  whole  quorum  being  made 
pp  of  members  from  three  or  four  colonies  at  one 

end 
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end  of  the  union,  fomething  might  be  done  that 
would  not  be  equal  with  refpedt  to  the  reft,  and 
thence  diflatisfaftions  and  difcords  might  rife  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  whole. 

-  t  f  «.  %  +  JL 

Laws  to  he  tranfmitted. 

That  the  laws  made  by  them  for  the 
Durpofes  aforefaid  fhall  not  be  repugnant, 
hut,  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  England ,  and  fhall  be  tranfmitted 
to  the  King  in  council  for  approbation  as 
foon  as  may  be  after  their  palling  ;  and  if 
not  dilapproved  within  three  years  alter 
prefentation,  to  remain  in  force. 

This  was  thought  necefifary  for  the  fatisfaition 
of  the  crown,  to  preferve  the  connection  of  the 
parts  of  the  Britijh  empire  with  the  whole,  of  the 
members  with  the  head,  and  to  induce  greater 
care  and  circumfpeftion  in  making  of  the  laws, 
that  they  be  good  in  themfelves  and  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  benefit. 

Death  of  the  E  ref  dent  General. 

That  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  thePrelident 
General,  the  fpeaker  of  the  Grand  Council 
for  the  time  being  fhall  fucceed,  and  be 

I  2  vefted 
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veiled  with  the  fame  powers  and  authori¬ 
ties,  to  continue  till  the  King’s  pleafure 
be  known. 

It  might  be  better,  perhaps,  as  was  faid  before, 
if  the  crown  appointed  a  Vice  Prefident,  to  take 
place  on  the  death  or  abfence  of  the  Prefident 
General  •,  for  fo  we  Ihould  be  more  fure  of  a 
fuitable  perfon  at  the  head  of  the  colonies.  On 
the  death  or  abfence  of  both,  the  fpeaker  to  take 
place  (or  rather  the  eldeft  King’s-governor)  till 
his  Majefty’s  pleafure  be  known. 

Officers  how  appointed. 

That  all  military  commiffion  officers, 
whether  for  land  or  fea  fervice,  to  ad: 
under  this  general  conflitution,  ffiall  be 
nominated  by  the  Prefident  General ;  but 
the  approbation  of  the  Grand  Council  is 
to  be  obtained,  before  they  receive  their 
commiffions.  And  all  civil  officers  are 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Grand  Council, 
and  to  receive  the  Prefident  General’s 
approbation  before  they  officiate. 

It  was  thought  it  might  be  very  prejudicial  to 
the  fervice,  to  have  officers  appointed  unknown 
to  thg  people,  or  unacceptable  j  the  generality  of 
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Americans  ferving  willingly  under  officers  they 
know ;  and  not  caring  to  engage  in  the  fervice 
under  ftrangers,  or  fuch  as  are  often  appointed 
by  governors  through  favour  or  intereft.  The 
fervice  here  meant,  is  not  the  ftated  fettled  fer¬ 
vice  in  ftanding  troops ;  but  any  fudden  and  ffiort 
fervice,  either  for  defence  of  our  own  colonies, 
or  invading  the  enemies  country ;  (fuch  as,  the 
expedition  to  CapeBreton  in  the  laft  war;  in  which 
many  fubftantial  farmers  and  tradefmen  engaged 
as  common  foldiers  under  officers  of  their  own 
country,  for  whom  they  had  an  efteem  and  af¬ 
fection  ;  who  would  not  have  engaged  in  a  ftand¬ 
ing  army,  or  under  officers  from  England.)  —  It 
was  therefore  thought  beft  to  give  the  council 
the  power  of  approving  the  officers,  which  the 
people  will  look  upon  as  a  great  fecurity  of  their 
being  good  men.  And  without  fome  fuch  pro- 
vifion  as  this,  it  was  thought  the  expence  of  en- 
gaging  men  in  the  fervice  on  any  emergency  would 
be  much  greater,  and  the  number  who  could  be 
induced  to  engage  much  lefs ;  and  that  therefore 
it  would  be  moft  for  the  King’s  fervice  and  gene¬ 
ral  benefit  of  the  nation,  that  the  prerogative  ffiould 
relax  a  little  in  this  particular  throughout  all  the 
colonies  in  America  ;  as  it  had  already  done  much 
more  in  the  charters  of  lome  particular  colonies, 
viz.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  If  and. 

The  civil  officers  will  be  chiefly  treafurers  and 
collectors  of  taxes ;  and  the  fuitable  perfons  are 
moft  likely  to  be  known  by  the  council. 
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V acancies  how  fupplied. 

But  in  cafe  of  vacancy  by  death,  or  re¬ 
moval  of  any  officer  civil  or  military  under 
this  conftitution,  the  governor  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  in  which  fuch  vacancy  happens,  may 
appoint  till  the  pleafure  of  the  Prefident 
General  and  Grand  Council  can  be  known. 

The  vacancies  were  thought  belt  fupplied  by 
the  governors  in  each  province,  till  a  new  ap¬ 
pointment  can  be  regularly  made ;  otherwife  the 
iervice  might  fuffer  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Prefident  General  and  grand  council. 

Each  Colony  may  defend  itfelf  on 
Emergency ,  &c. 

That  the  particular  military  as  well  as 
civil  eftablifhments  in  each  colony  remain 
in  their  prefent  ftate,  the  general  conftitu¬ 
tion  notwithftanding;  and  that  on  fudden 
emergencies  any  colony  may  defend  itfelf 
and  lay  the  accounts  of  expence  thence 
arifing  before  the  Prefident  General  and 
general  council,  who  may  allow  and  order 

pay- 
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payment  of  the  fame  as  far  as  they  judge 
fuch  accounts  juft  and  reafonable. 

» '.i'S ■'  1  <  '  ■  t  '■  /  • 

Otherwife  .the  Union  of  the  whole  would 
weaken  the  parts,  contrary  to  the  defign  of  the 
union.  The  accounts  are  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  Prefident  General  and  grand  council,  and 
allowed  if  found  reafonable :  this  was  thought 
neceffary  to  encourage  colonies  to  defend  them- 
felves,  as  the  expence  would  be  light  when  borne 
by  the  whole ;  and  alfo  to  check  imprudent  and 
lavifli  expence  in  fuch  defences 


X  [This  plan  of  union,  it  will  appear  from  the  next  page,  was 
rejefted  ;  and  another  propofed  to  be  fubftituted  by  the  Englifh  mi- 
nifter,  which  had  for  its  chief  obiedl,  the  taking  power  from  the 
people  in  the  colonies  in  order  to  give  it  to  the  crown.  E.] 
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I.  Let  t  e  r  to  Govei* **nor  Shirley,  concerning 
the  Impojition  of  direct  Taxes  upon  the  Colonies , 
without  their  Confent 


Sir,  Tuefday  Morning . 

I  return  you  the  loofe  fheets  of  the  plan, 
with  thanks  to  your  Excellency  for  com¬ 
municating  them. 

I  Apprehend,  that  excluding  the  people  of  the 
colonies  from  all  fliare  in  the  choice  of  the 
grand  council,  will  give  extreme  diffatisfaftion ; 
as  well  as  the  taxing  them  by  ad:  of  parliament, 

where 

*  [Thefe  letters  to  Governor  Shirley  firft  appeared  in  the  Lon - 
don  Chronicle  for  Feb.  6—  8,  17 66,  with  an  introdu&ion  ligned 
A  Lover  of  Britain .  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1776,  they  were 
republilhed  in  Almon's  Re?nembra7icery  with  an  additional  prefa¬ 
tory  piece,  under  the  hgnafcure  of  A  Mourner  over  our  Calamities . — « 
I  fhall  explain  the  fubjedl  of  them  in  the  words  of  one  of  thefe 
writers.  £  The  Albany  Plan  of  Union  was  fent  to  the  government 
*  here  for  approbation :  had  it  been  approved  and  eftabliftied 
‘  by  authority  Irom  hence,  Englijh  America  thought  itfelf  fuf- 
e  ficiently  able  to  cope  with  the  French ,  without  other  affiftance ; 
4  feveral  of  the  colonies  having  alone,  in  former  wars,  withftood 
‘  the  whole  power  of  the  enemy,  unaffifted  not  only  by  the  mother- 
*  country,  but  by  any  of  the  neighbouring  provinces. — The  plan, 
g  however,  was  not  approved  here;  but  a  New  one  was  formed 
4  inftead  of  it;  by  which  it  was  propofed,  that  “the  governors 

**  of  all  the  colonies,  attended  by  one  or  tw’O  members  of  their 
“  refpe&ive  councils,  Ihould  afTemble,  and  concert  meafures  for 

€C  the 
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where  they  have  no  reprefen tation.  It  is  very 
poffible,  that  this  general  government  might  be 
as  well  and  faithfully  adminiftered  without  the 
people,  as  with  them ;  but  where  heavy  burdens 
are  to  be  laid  upon  them,  it  has  been  found  ufe- 
ful  to  make  it,  as  much  as  poffible,  their  own 
a£t$  for  they  bear  better,  when  they  have,  or 
think  they  have  fome  fhare  in  the  direction ;  and 
when  any  public  meafures  are  generally  grievous 
or  even  diftafteful,  to  the  people,  the  wheels  of 
government  move  more  heavily. 

“  the  defence  of  the  whole,  ere£l  forts  where  they  judged  proper, 
*£  and  raife  what  troops  they  thought  neceffary,  with  power  to 
“  draw  on  the  treafury  here  for  the  fums  that  Ihould  be  wanted, 
“  and  the  treafury  to  be  reimburfed  by  a  tax  laid  on  the  colonies 
“  by  aft  of  parliament.”— "This  New  plan  being  communicated  by 

*  Governor  Shirley  to  a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  (Dr.  Franklin) 

£  then  in  Bofton  (who  hath  very  eminently  diftinguilhed  himfelf, 

£  before  and  fince  that  time,  in  the  literary  world,  and  vvhofe 

*  judgment,  penetration  and  candor,  as  well  as  his  readinefs  and 

*  ability  to  fugged,  forward,  or  carry  into  execution,  every 
1  fcheme  of  public  utility,  hath  moll  defervedly  endeared  him,  not 

*  only  to  our  fellow-fubje&s  throughout  the  continent  of  North 
‘  America,  but  to  his  numberlefs  friends  on  this  fide  the  Atlantic) 

*  occafioned  the  following  remarks  from  him,  which  perhaps 

*  may  contribute  in  fome  degree  to  its  being  laid  alide.  As  they 

*  very  particularly  lhew  the  then  fentiments  of  the  Americans 
£  on  the  fubjedl  of  a  parliamentary  tax,  before  the  French  power 
<  in  that  country  was  fubjedled,  and  before  the  late  reilraints  on 
‘  their  commerce  ;  they  fatisfy  me,  and  I  hope  they  will  convince 

*  your  readers  (contrary  to  what  has  been  advanced  by  fome  of 

*  your  correfpondents)  that  thole  particulars  have  had  no  (hare 
1  in  producing  the  prefent  oppolition  to  fuch  a  tax,  nor  in  dillur- 
‘  bances  occafioned  by  it,  which  thefe  papers  indeed  do  almoft 

*  prophetically  foretel.  For  this  purpofe,  having  accidentally 
4  fallen  into  my  hands,  they  are  communicated  to  you  by  one  who 
‘  is,  not  partially ,  but  in  the  mojl  enlarged  fenfe , 

*  A  Lover  of  Britain.’  E.] 

II.  Let- 
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II.  Letter  to  the  fame  ;  concerning  direct  Taxes 
in  the  Colonies  impofed  without  Confent ,  indiredi 
Taxes,  and  the  Albany  Plan  of  Union * 


Sir, 


W ednefday  Morning * 


T  Mentioned  it  yefterday  to  your  Excellency  as 
my  opinion,  that  excluding  the  people  of  the 
colonies  from  all  {hare  in  the  choice  of  the  grand 
council,  would  probably  give  extreme  diflatisfac- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  taxing  them  by  ad:  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  where  they  have  no  reprefen  tation.  In 
matters  of  general  concern  to  the  people,  and 
efpecially  where  burdens  are  to  be  laid  upon  them; 
it  is  of  ufe  to  confider,  as  well  what  they  will  be 
apt  to  think  and  fay,  as  what  they  ought  to  think  : 
I  fhall  therefore,  as  your  Excellency  requires  it 
of  me,  briefly  mention  what  of  either  kind  occurs 
to  me  on  this  occafion. 

Firft,  they  will  fay,  and  perhaps  with  juflice, 
that  the  body  of  the  people  in  the  colonies  are  as 
loyal,  and  as  firmly  attached  to  the  prefen t  con- 
dilution,  and  reigning  family,  as  any  fubjeds  in 
the  King’s  dominions. 

That  there  is  no  reafbn  to  doubt  the  readinefs 
and  wiilingnefs  of  the .  reprefentatives  they  may 
choofe,  to  grant  from  time  to  time  fuch  fupplies 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  as  fhall  be  judged 
necefiary,  fo  far  as  their  abilities  will  allow. 

That  the  people  in  the  colonies,  who  are  to 
feel  the  immediate  inifchiefs  of  invafion  and  con- 
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cjueft  by  an  enemy,  in  the  lofs  of  their  eftates, . 
lives,  and  liberties  ;  are  likely  to  be  better  judges 
of  the  quantity  of  forces  neceffary  to  be  railed  and 
maintained,  forts  to  be  built  and  fupported,  and 
of  their  own  abilities  to  bear  the  expence  ;  than 
the  parliament  of  England,  at  fo  great  a  diftance. 

That  governors  often  come  to  the  colonies 
merely  to  make  fortunes,  with  which  they  intend 
to  return  to  Britain ;  are  not  always  men  of  the 
bed:  abilities  or  integrity;  have  many  of  them  no 
eftates  here,  nor  any  natural  connexions  with  us, 
that  fhould  make  them  heartily  concerned  for  our 
welfare;  and  might  poffibly  be  fond  of  railing 
and  keeping  up  more  forces  than  neceffary,  from 
the  profits  accruing  to  themfelves,  and  to  make 
provifion  for  their  friends  and  dependents. 

That  the  counfellors  in  moll:  of  the  colonies, 
being. appointed  by  the  crown,  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  governors,  are  often  perfons  of  lfnall 
eftates,  frequently  dependent  on  the  governors  for 
offices,  and  therefore  too  much  under  influence. 

That  there  is  therefore  great  reafon  to  be  jealous 
of  a  power  in  fuch  governors  and  councils,  to  raife 
fuch  fums  as  they  fhall  judge  neceffary  by  drafts 
on  the  Lords  of  the  Treafury,  to  be  afterwards 
laid  on  the  colonies  by  act  of  parliament,  and  paid 
by  the  people  here  ;  iince  they  might  abufe  it,  by 
projecting  ufelefs  expeditions,  haraffing  the  people, 
and  taking  them  from  their  labour  to  execute  fuch 
projects,  merely  to  create  offices  and  employments, 
and  gratify  their  dependents,  and  divide  profits. 


That 
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That  the  parliament  of  England  is  at  a  great 
diftance,  fubjed  to  be  mifinformed  and  milled 
by  fuch  governors  and  councils,  whofe  united 
interefls  might  probably  fecure  them  againft  the 
effed  of  any  complaint  from  hence. 

That  it  is  fuppofed  an  undoubted  right  of 
Englijhmen9  not  to  be  taxed  but  by  their  own 
confent,  given  through  their  reprefen tatives  : 

That  the  colonies  have  no  reprefentatives  in 
parliament. 

That  to  propofe  taxing  them  by  parliament, 
and  refufe  them  the  liberty  of  choofing  a  repre- 
fentative  council,  to  meet  in  the  colonies,  and 
conlider  and  judge  of  the  neceffity  of  any  ge¬ 
neral  tax,  and  the  quantum ;  Ihews  a  fufpicion 
of  their  loyalty  to  the  crown,  or  of  their  regard 
for  their  country,  or  of  their  common  fenfe  and 
underftanding ;  which  they  have  not  deferved. 

That  compelling  the  colonies  to  pay  money 
without  their  confent,  would  be  rather  like  raid¬ 
ing  contributions  in  an  enemy's  country,  than 
taxing  of  Engliflmen  for  their  own  public  bene¬ 
fit. 

That  it  would  be  treating  them  as  a  conquered 
people,  and  not  as  true  Britifh  fubjeds. 

That  a  tax  laid  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
colonies  might  be  eafily  leflened  as  the  occalions 
ihould  leflen ;  but,  being  once  laid  by  parlia-* 
ment  under  the  influence  of  the  reprefentations 
made  by  governors,  would  probably  be  kept  up, 
and  continued  for  the  benefit  of  governors;  to 
the  grievous  burthen  and  difcontentment  of  the 
i  colonies* 
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colonies,  and  prevention  of  their  growth  and 
increafe. 

That  a  power  in  governors  to  march  the  in¬ 
habitants  from  one  end  of  the  Britifh  2H\dFre?ich 
colonies  to  the  other,  being  a  country  of  at  lead 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  miles  long,  without 
the  approbation  or  the  confent  of  their  reprefen- 
tatives  firll  obtained  to  fuch  expeditions ;  might 
be  grievous  and  ruinous  to  the  people;  and  would 
put  them  upon  a  footing  with  the  fubjedts  of 
France  in  Canada ,  that  now  groan  under  fuch  op- 
preffion  from  their  governor,  who  for  two  years 
paft  has  haraffed  them  with  long  and  deftruc- 
tive  marches  to  the  Ohio  *. 

That  if  the  colonies  in  a  body  may  be  well- 
governed  by  governors  and  councils  appointed 
by  the  crown,  without  reprefentatives  ;  particu¬ 
lar  colonies  may  as  well,  or  better  be  fo  go¬ 
verned  ;  a  tax  may  be  laid  upon  them  all  by  adt 
of  parliament  for  fupport  of  government;  and 
their  aflemblies  may  be  difmiffed  as  an  ufelefs 
part  of  the  conflitution. 

That  the  powers  propofed  by  the  Albany  plan 
of  union,  to  be  veiled  in  a  grand  council  repre- 
fentative  of  the  people,  even  with  regard  to  military 
matters,  are  not  fo  great  as  thofe  which  the  colo¬ 
nies  of  Rhode  IJland  and  Connecticut  are  entrufted 
with  by  their  charters,  and  have  never  abuled ; 
for  by  this  plan  the  Prefident  General  is  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  controls  all  by  his  negative ; 

*  [The  French  tranflator  has  omitted  that  part  of  this  para¬ 
graph,  which  relates  to  the Canadians  when  fubjeft  toFrance,  E.] 

but 
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but  in  thofe  governments  the  people  choofe  the 
governor,  and  yet  allow  him  no  negative. 

That  the  Britifh  colonies  bordering  on  the  French 
are  properly  frontiers  of  the  Bf*ittjh  empire  ;  and 
the  frontiers  of  an  empire  are  properly  defended 
at  the  joint  expence  of  the  body  of  the  people  in 
fuch  empire — it  would  now  be  thought  hard  by 
a Ct  of  parliament  to  oblige  the  Cinque  ports  or 
fea  coafts  of  Britainy  to  maintain  the  whole  navy, 
becaufe  they  are  more  immediately  defended  by 
it,  not  allowing  them  at  the  fame  time  a  vote  in 
chooling  members  of  the  parliament ;  and,  as  the 
frontiers  of  America  bear  the  expence  of  their  own 
defence,  it  feems  hard  to  allow  them  no  fhare  in 
voting  the  money,  judging  of  the  neceffity  and 
fum,  or  adviiing  the  meafures. 

That  befides  the  taxes  neceffary  for  the  defence 
of  the  frontiers,  the  colonies  pay  yearly  great  fums 
to  the  mother-country  unnoticed  for  i.  Taxes 
paid  in  Britain  by  the  landholder  or  artificer,  mu  ft 
enter  into  and  increafe  the  price  of  the  produce  of 
land  and  manufactures  made  of  it ;  and  great  part 
of  this  is  paid  by  confumers  in  the  colonies,  who 
thereby  pay  a,  confiderable  part  of  the  Britifh 
taxes. 


2.  We  are  reft  rained  in  our  trade  with  foreign 
nations;  and  where  we  could  be  fupplied  with  any 
manufacture  cheaper  from  them,  but  muft  buy 
die  fame  dearer  from  Britain,  the  difference  of 
price  is  a  clear  tax  to  Britain. 


3.  We  are  obliged  to  carry  a  great  part  of  our 
produce  diredly  to  Britain ;  and  where  the  duties 
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laid  upon  it  leffen  its  price  to  the  planter,  or  it 
fells  for  lefs  than  it  would  in  foreign  markets,  the 
difference  is  a  tax  paid  to  Britain . 

4.  Some  manufactures  we  could  make,  but  are 
forbidden,  and  muft  take  them  of  Britifh  mer¬ 
chants  :  the  whole  price  is  a  tax  paid  to  Britain . 

5.  By  our  greatly  encreafing  the  demand  and 
confumption  of  Britifh  manufactures,  their  price  is 
confiderably  raifed  of  late  years ;  the  advantage 
is  clear  profit  to  Britain,  and  enables  its  people 
better  to  pay  great  taxes ;  and  much  of  it  being 
paid  by  us,  is  clear  tax  to  Britain . 

6.  In  fhort,  as  we  arc  not  fuffered  to  regulate  our 
trade,  and  reftrain  the  importation  and  confump¬ 
tion  of  Britifh  fuperfluities  (as Britain  can  the  con¬ 
fumption  of  foreign  fuperfluities)  our  whole  wealth 
centers  finally  amongft  the  merchants  and  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Britain  ;  and  if  we  make  them  richer,  and 
enable  them  better  to  pay  their  taxes,  it  is  nearly 
the  fame  as  being  taxed  ourfelves,  and  equally  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  crown. 

Thefe  kind  of  fecondary  taxes,  however,  we 
do  not  complain  of,  though  we  have  no  fhare  in 
the  laying  or  difpofing  of  them  :  But  to  pay  im-/ 
mediate  heavy  taxes,  in  the  laying,  appropriation, 
and  difpofition  of  which,  we  have  no  part,  and 
which  perhaps  we  may  know  to  be  as  unnecefiary 
as  grievous ;  muft  feem  hard  meafure  to Englijhmen ; 
who  cannot  conceive  that,  by  hazarding  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  fubduing  and  fettling  new  coun¬ 
tries,  extending  the  dominion,  and  increafing  the 
commerce  of  the  mother-nation,  they  have  for¬ 
feited 
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felted  the  native  right  of  Britons;  which  they 
think  ought  rather  to  be  given  to  them,  as  due  to 
fuch  merit,  if  they  had  been  before  in  a  ftate  of 
flavery.  - 

Thefe,  and  fuch  kind  of  things  as  thefe  I  appre-  / 
hend,  will  be  thought  and  faid  by  the  people,  if 
the  propofed  alteration  of  the  Albany  plan  ihould 
take  place.  Then  the  adminiftration  of  the  board 
of  governors  and  council  fo  appointed,  not  having 
the  reprefentative  body  of  the  people  to  approve 
apd  unite  in  its  meafures,  and  conciliate  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  them,  will  probably  become  fuf- 
pedted  and  odious ;  dangerous  animofities  and 
feuds  will  arife  between  the  governors  and  go¬ 
verned  ;  and  every  thing  go  into  confufion. 

Perhaps  I  am  too  apprehenfive  in  this  matter ; 
but  having  freely  given  my  opinion  and  reafons, 
your  Excellency  can  judge  better  than  I,  whether 
there  be  any  weight  in  them  ;  and  the  fhortnefs 
of  the  time  allowed  me,  will  I  hope  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  excufe  the  imperfedlions  of  this  fcrawl. 

With  the  greateft  refpedt  and  fidelity,  I  have 
the  honour  to  be 

.  ■  ;  l  ■  -  r  ■  .  i  .  ...  -  .  _  V 

Your  Excellency’s  moft  obedient, 

and  moft  humble  Servants 


B*  Franklin. 


•  *  v  . 
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'  *  * 

III.  Letter  the  fame ,  cw  the  Subject  of 

uniting  the  colonies  more  intimately  with  Great 
Britain,  /?y  allowing  them  representatives  in 
parliament, 

»  #  *  %  *V  '  7  V 

Sir,  Bofony  Dec .  22,  1754. 

OINCE  the  convention  your  Excellency  was 
^  pleated  to  honour  me  with,  on  the  fubjedt  of 
Uniting  the  colonies  more  intimately  with  Great 
Britain,  by  allowing  them  reprefentatives  in  par¬ 
liament ,  I  have  fomething  further  conlidered  that 
matter ;  and  am  of  opinion,  that  fuch  an  union 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  colonies ;  pro¬ 
vided  they  had  a  reafonable  number  of  repre¬ 
fentatives  allowed  them ;  and  that  all  the  old 
adts  of  parliament  reftraining  the  trade  or  cramp¬ 
ing  the  manufadtures  of  the  colonies,  be  at  the 
fame  time  repealed,  and  the  Brit  if  fubjedts  on 
this  fide  the  water ,  put,  in  thofe  relpedts,  on  the 
fame  footing  with  thofe  in  Great  Britain ,  till  the 
new  parliament,  reprefenting  the  whole,  fhall 
think  it  for  the  intereft  of  the  whole  to  re-enadt 
fome  or  all  of  them :  it  is  not  that  I  imagine  fo 
many  reprefentatives  will  be  allowed  the  colonies, 
as  to  have  any  great  weight  by  their  numbers  * 
but  I  think  there  might  be  fufficient,  to  occafion 
thofe  laws  to  be  better  and-more  impartially 
conlidered,  and  perhaps  to  overcome  the  intereft 
of  a  petty  corporation,  or  of  any  particular  fet 

K  '  of 
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of  artificers  or  traders  in  England ,  who  hereto¬ 
fore  feem,  in  fome  indances,  to  have  been  more 
regarded  than  all  the  colonies,  or  than  was  con¬ 
fident  with  the  general  intered*  or  bed:  national 
good.  I  think  too  that  the  government  of  the 
colonies,  by  a  parliament,  in  which  they  are 
fairly  reprefented,  would  be  vadly  more  agreeable 
to  the  people,  than  the  method  lately  attempted 
to  be  introduced  by  royal  indrudion ;  as  well  as 
more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  an  Englijh 
condi  tuition',  and  to  Englijh  liberty;  and  that 
fuch  laws  as  now  feem  to  bear  hard  on  the  colo¬ 
nies,  would  (when  judged  by  fuch  a  parliament 
for  the  bed  intered  of  the  whole)  be  more  cheer¬ 
fully  fubmitted  to,  and  more  eafily  executed. 

I  Ihould  hope  too,  that  by  fuch  an  union, 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  people  of 
the  colonies,  would  learn  to  confider  themfelves, 
as  not  belonging  to  different  communities  with 
different  intereds,  but  to  one  community  with 
one  intered;  which  I  imagine  would  contribute 
to  ftrengthen  the  whole,  and  greatly  lefien  the 
danger  of  future  feparations. 

It  is,  I  fuppofe,  agreed  to  be  the  general  in¬ 
tered  of  any  date,  that  its  people  be  numerous 
and  rich ;  men  enow  to  fight  in  its  defence,  and 
enow  to  pay  diffident  taxes  to  defray  the  charge ; 
for  thefe  circumdances  tend  to  the  fecurityof  the 
date,  and  its  protedion  from  foreign  power.  But 
it  feems  not  of  fo  much  importance  whether  the 
fighting  be  done  by  John  or  Thomas,  or  the  tax 
paid  by  William  or  Charles.  The  iron  manu- 

1  fadure 
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fad u re  employs  and  enriches  Britijh  fubjeCts,  but 
is  it  of  any  importance  to  the  date,  whether  the 
manufacturer  lives  at  Birmingham  or  Sheffield, 
or  both ;  fince  they  are  dill  within  its  bounds, 
and  their  wealth  and  perfons  dill  at  its  com¬ 
mand  ?  Could  the  Goodwin  Sands  be  laid  dry 
by  banks,  and  land  equal  to  a  large  country 
thereby  gained  to  England,  and  presently  filled 
with  Englidi  inhabitants ;  would  it  be  right  to 
deprive  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  common  privi¬ 
leges  enjoyed  by  other  Engliffimen,  the  right  of 
vending  their  produce  in  the  fame  ports,  or  of 
making  their  own  ihoes ;  becaufe  a  merchant  or 
a  fhoemaker,  living  on  the  old  land,  might  fan¬ 
cy  it  more  for  his  advantage  to  trade  or  make 
fhoes  for  them  ?  Would  this  be  right,  even  if 
the  land  were  gained  at  the  expence  of  the  date  ? 
And  would  it  not  feem  lefs  right,  if  the  charge 
and  labour  of  gaining  the  additional  territory  to 
Britain  had  been  borne  by  the  fettlers  them- 
felves  ?  and  would  not  the  hardfhip  appear  yet 
greater,  if  the  people  of  the  new  country  fhould 
be  allowed  no  reprefentatives  in  parliament  en¬ 
acting  fuch  impofitions  ?  Now  I  look  on  the  co¬ 
lonies  as  fo  many  countries  gained  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  more  advantageous  to  it,  than  if  they 
had  been  gained  out  of  the  fea  around  our  coads, 
and  joined  to  its  land ;  for  being  in  different 
climates,  they  afford  greater  variety  of  produce, 
and  materials  for  more  manufactures  and  being 
feparated  by  the  ocean,  they  increafe  much  more 
its  dripping  and  feamen  :  and,  fince  they  are 

K  2  all 
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all  included  in  the  Britifh  empire,  which  has 
only  extended  itfelf  by  their  means ;  and  the 
ftrength  and  wealth  of  the  parts  is  the  ftrength 
and  wealth  of  the  whole;  what  imports  it  to 
the  general  ftate,  whether  a  merchant,  a  fmith, 
or  a  hatter,  grow  rich  in  Old  or  New  England  ? 
and  if  through  increafe  of  people,  two  fmiths 
are  wanted  for  one  employed  before,  why  may 
not  the  new  fmith  be  allowed  to  live  and  thrive 
in  the  new  country,  as  well  as  the  old  one  in  the 
old ?  In  fine,  why  fhould  the  countenance  of  a 
ftate  be  partially  afforded  to  its  people,  unlefs  it 
be  mo  ft  in  favour  of  thofe  who  have  moft  merit  ? 
and,  if  there  be  any  difference,  thofe  who  have 
moft  contributed  to  enlarge  Britain  s  empire  and 
commerce,  increafe  her  ftrength,  her  wealth,  and 
the  numbers  of  her  people,  at  the  rifque  of  their 
own  lives  and  private  fortunes  in  new  and  ftrange 
countries,  methinks  ought  rather  to  expedt 
fome  preference.  With  the  greateft  refpedt  and 
efteem,  I  have  the  honour  to  be 


Your  Excellency’s  moft  obedient, 

■  s.  I 

and  humble  Servant, 


B.  Franklin. 
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Plan  for  fettling  two  Weft ern  Colonies  in  North 
America,  with  Reafons^r  the  Plan,  1754  *. 

H  E  great  country  back  of  the  Apalachian 
mountains,  on  both  Tides  the  Ohio,  and  be¬ 
tween  that  river  and  the  lakes;  is  now  well  known 
both  to  the  Englifh  and  French,  to  be  one  of  the 

,  ■  fineft 

*  [For  the  occafion  which  produced  this  plan,  fee  what  fol¬ 
lows.  I  apprehend  it  was  given  to  Governor  Pownall,  1754,  for 
the  purpofe  of  being  inferted  in  his  memorial ;  but  this  point  of 
anecdote  I  cannot  fufhciently  afcertain. 

*  Ex  trad  of  a  Memorial  drawn  up  by  Order  of  and  prefentcd 
*  to  bis  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  1756,  by 
4  T.  PownalL 

4  In  other  parts  of  our  frontier,  that  are  not  the  immediate  re~ 

*  fidence  and  country  of  Indians ,  fome  other  fpecies  of  barrier 

*  ihould  be  thought  of,  of  which  nothing  can  be  more  effectual 

*  than  a  barrier  colony :  but  even  this  cannot  be  carried 

4 . into  execution  and  effed,  without  the  pre- 

4  vious  meafure  of  entrepots  in  the  country  between  us  and  the 

4  enemy .  All  mankind  mull  know  that  no  body  of 

4  men,  whether  as  an  army,  or  as  an  emigration  of  colonilis,  can 
4  march  from  one  country  to  another,  through  an  inhofpitable  wii- 

*  dernefs,  without  magazines;  nor  with  any  fafety,  withoutpolls 
4  communicating  among  each  other  by  pradicable  roads,  to  which 
4  to  retire  in  cafe  of  accidents,  repulfe,  or  delay. 

*  It  is  a  fad  which  experience  evinces  the  truth  of,  that  we 
4  have  always  been  able  tooutfettle  the  French;  and  have  driven. 
‘  the  Indians  out  of  the  country  more  by  fettling  than  fighting  ; 

*  and  that  whenever  our  fettlements  have  been  wifely  and  com- 
‘  pletely  made,  the  French  neither  by  themfelves,  nor  their  dogs  of 

*  war,  the  Indians  have  been  able  to  remove  us.  It  is  upon  this  fad 
4  I  found  the  propriety  of  the  meafure  of  fettling  a  barrier  colony 
4  in  thofe  parts  of  our  frontiers,  which  are  not  the  immediate  re- 

K.  3  4  fidcntt 
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fineft  in  North  America ,  for  the  extreme  richnefs 
and  fertility  of  the  land;  the  healthy  temper  cure 
of  the  air,  and  mildnefs  of  the  climate;  the  plenty 

6  fidenxe  .or.  hunting-grounds  of  our  Indians.  This  is  a  meafure  that 
‘  will  be  effectual ;  and  will  not  only  in  time  pay  its  expence, 
4  but  make  as  great  returns  as  any  of  our  preient  colonies  do  ;  will 
*  give  a  firength  and  unity  to  our  dominions  in  North  America ; 
4  and  give  us  poffejfon  of  the  country,  as  well  as  fettlernents  in  it. 
4  But  above  all  this,  the  hate  and  circumllances  of  our  fettlernents, 
4  render  fuch  a  meafure  not  only  proper  and  eligible,  but  ab- 
c  folntely  neceffary.  The  Englifo  fettlernents,  as  they  are  at 
f  preient  circumflaiiced,  are  abfolutely  at  a  hand  ;  they  are  iettied 
4  up  to  the  mountains ;  and  in  the  mountains  there  is  no  where 
6  together  land  fufficient  for  a  fettlement  large  enough  to  fubiifl 
4  by  itfelf,  and  to  defend  itfelf,  and  preferve  a  communication 
6  with  the  prefen t  fettlernents. 

4  If  the  Englijh  would  advance  one  hep  further,  or  cover  them- 
4  felves  where  they  are,  it  mult  be  at  once,  by  one  large  hep  over 
6  the  mountains,  with  a  numerous  and  military  colony.  Whore 
4  fuch  fhould  be  fettled,  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  fay :  at  prefeat 
4  I  fhall  only  point  out  the  meafure  and  the  nature  of  it,  by  in- 
4  ferting  two  fchemes,  one  of  Mr .  Franklin ' s ,  the  other  of  your 
4  memorialifi ;  and  if  I  might  indulge  myfelf  with  fcheming,  I 
4  fhould  imagine  that  two  fuch  were  fufficient,  and  only  requifite 
4  and  proper :  one  at  the  back  of  Virginia,  filing  up  the  vacant 
4  fpace  between  the  five  nations  and  fouthern  confederacy,  and 
4  conneiling,  into  one  fyflem,  our  barrier ;  the  other  fomewhere 
4  in  the  Cohafs  or  Connecticut  river,  or  wherever  belt  adapted  to 
4  cover  the  'New  England  colonies.  Thefe;  with  the  little  fettle- 
4  meats  mentioned  above  in  the  Indian  countries,  complete  my 
4  idea  of  this  branch.’  -See  Governor  Pownallb  Adminiftr aiion  of 
the  Colonies.  Vol.  II.  p.  228 — 231,  5th  Edition. 

The  reader  mull  carry  along  with  him  a  diitinition  between  the 
plans  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  Governor  Pojvnall  here  referred  to.  The 
frit,  (which  is  before  him)  is  particular,  and  propofes  a  plan  for 
tvoo  fettlernents  in  the  unlocated  lands  to  the  weitward  of  PenfyU 
*vania  and  the  Virginian  mountains,  and  is  totally  filent  with  re- 
fpect  to  a  fettlement  in  Nenv  England :  the  other  treats  of  the  mode 
of  fettling  new  colonies  in  North  America  in  general,  leaving  the  pre- 
cife  fituation  to  be  in  fome  meafure  pointed  out  by  the  foregoing 
extrail. 

The  copy  from  which  this  paper  is  printed,  has  appearances  of 
being  rather  incorrectly  taken  from  the  original.  E.J 
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of  hunting,  fifhing,  and  fowling  ;  the  facility  of 
trade  with  the  Indians ;  and  the  vaft  convenience 
of  inland  navigation  or  water-carriage  by  the 
lakes  and  great  rivets,  many  hundred  of  leagues 
around. 

From  thefe  natural  advantages  it  muft  undoubt¬ 
edly  (perhaps  in  lefs  than  another  century)  be¬ 
come  a  populous  and  powerful  dominion  ;  and  a 
great  acceffion  of  power,  either  to  England  or 
France. 

The  French  &re  now  making  open  encroach¬ 
ments  on  thefe  territories,  in  defiance  of  our  known 
rights ;  and,  if  we  longer  delay  to  fettle  that 
country,  and  fuffer  them  to  pofiefs  it, — thefe  in¬ 
conveniences  and  mifchiefs  will  probably  follow  : 

1.  Our  people,  being  confined  to  the  country 
between  the  fea  and  the  mountains,  cannot  much 
more  increafe  in  number ;  people  increafing  in 
proportion  to  their  room  and  means  of  fubfiftence. 
(See  the  Obfervations  on' the  Increafe  of  Mankind, 
&c.  p.  1.) 

2.  The  French  will  increafe  much  more,  by 
that  acquired  room  and  plenty  of  fubfiftence,  and 
become  a  great  people  behind  us. 

3:  Many  of  our  debtors,  and  loofe  Englifii 
people,  our  German  fervants,  and  flaves,  will 
probably  defert  to  them ;  and  increafe  their  num¬ 
bers  and  ftrength,  to  the  leflening  and  weakening 
of  ours. 

4.  They  will  cut  us  off  from  all  commerce  and 
alliance  with  the  weftern  Indians,  to  the  great 

K  4  prejudice 
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prejudice  of  Britain,  by  preventing  the  fale  and 
confumption  of  its  manufactures. 

5.  They  will  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war 
(as  they  have  always  done  againft  New  England] 
fet  the  Indians  on  to  harafs  our  frontiers,  kill  and 
fcalp  our  people,  and  drive  in  the  advanced  fet- 
tiers ;  and  fo,  in  preventing  pur  obtaining  more 
fubiiilence  by  cultivating  of  new  lands,  they  dif- 
pourage  our  marriages,  and  keep  our  people  from 
inpreafing;  thus  (if  the  expreflion  may  be  allowed) 
killing  thoufands  of  our  children  before  they  are 

:*»If  two  ftrong  colonies  oiEnglijh  were  fettled 
between  the  Ohio  and  lake  Erie,  in  the  places 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  thefe  advantages. 
might  be  expeCted  : 

1 .  They  would  be  a  great  fecurity  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  our  other  colonies ;  by  preventing  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  French  and  French  Indians  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  on  the  back  parts  of  Penfylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas ;  and  the  frontiers  of 
fuch  new  colonies  would  be  much  more  eafily 
defended,  than  thofe  of  the  colonies  laft  men¬ 
tioned  now  can  be,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

2.  The  dreaded  junftion  of  the  French  fettle- 
meats  in  Canada ,  with  thofe  of  Louifiana  would 
be  prevented.  v 

3.  In  cafe  of  a  war,  it  would  be  eafy,  from 
thofe  new  colonies,  to  annoy  Louifiana  by  going 
down  the  Ohio  and  Miffiffippi ;  and  the  foutherii 
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part  of  Canada  by  failing  over  the  lakes ;  and 
thereby  confine  the  French  within  narrower 
limits. 

4.  We  fhould  fecure  the  friendfhip  and  trade 
of  the  Miamis  or  Twigtwees,  (a  numerous  peo¬ 
ple,  confiding  of  many  tribes,  inhabiting  the 
country  between  the  weft  end  of  lake  Erie,  and 
the  fouth  end  of  lake  Hurons,  and  the  Ohio ;) 
who  are  at  prefent  diflatisfied  with  the  French* 
and  fond  of  the  Englifh,  and  would  gladly  en¬ 
courage  and  proted:  an  infant  Englifti  fettlement 
in  or  near  their  country,  as  fome  of  their  chiefs 
have  declared  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir* 
Further,  by  means  of  the  lakes,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Miffiftippi,  our  trade  might  be  extended  through 
a  yaft  country,  among  many  numerous  and  dif- 
tant  nations,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  Britain. 

5.  The  fettlement  of  all  the  intermediate 
lands,  between  the  prefent  frontiers  of  our  co¬ 
lonies  on  one  fide,  and  the  lakes  and  Miffiftippi 
on  the  other ;  would  be  facilitated  and  fpeedily 
executed,  to  the  great  increafe  of  Englijhmen , 
Englifh  trade,  and  Englifh  power. 

The  grants  to  moft  of  the  colonies,  are  of 
long  narrow  flips  of  land,  extending  weft  from 
the  Atlantick  to  the  South  Sea.  They  are  much 
too  long  for  their  breadth ;  the  extremes  at  too 
great  a  diftance ;  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  under  their  prefent  dimenfions. 

Several  of  the  old  colonies  may  conveniently 
be  limited  weftward  by  the  Allegeny  or  Apala- 

chian  mountains ;  and  new  colonies  formed  weft 

^  '  > 

of  thole  mountains.  A  fin- 
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A  Angle  old  colony  does  not  feem  ftrong 
enough  to  extend  itfelf  otherwife  than  inch  by 
inch :  it  cannot  venture  a  fettlement  far  diftant 
from  the  main  body,  being  unable  to  fupport  it : 
But  if  the  colonies  were  united  under  one  go¬ 
vernor  general  and  grand  council,  agreeable  to 
the  Albany  Plan,  they  might  eaAly,  by  their  joint 
force,  eftablifh  one  or  more  new  colonies,  when¬ 
ever  they  ihould  judge  it  neceftary  or  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  intereft  of  the  whole.  —  — -  — 

But  if  fuch  union  fhould  not  take  place,  it  is 
propofed  that  two  charters  be  granted,  each  for 
fome  conAderable  part  of  the  lands  weft  of 
Penfylvania  and  the  Virginian  mountains,  to  a 
number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Britain  $ 
with  fuch  Americans  as  fhall  join  them  in  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  fettlement  of  thofe  lands,  either 
by  paying  a  proportion  of  the  expence  of  mak¬ 
ing  fuch  fettlements,  or  by  actually  going  thi¬ 
ther  in  perfon,  and  fettling  themfelves  and  fa¬ 
milies. 

That  by  fuch  charters  it  be  granted,  that  eve¬ 
ry  adnal  fettler  be  intitled  to  a  trad:  of  acres 
for  himfelf,  and  acres  for  every  poll  in  the 
family  he  carries  with  him ;  and  that  every  con¬ 
tributor  of  guineas  be  intitled  to  a  quantity 
of  acres,  equal  to  the  fhare  of  a  Angle  fettler, 
for  every  fuch  fum  of  guineas  contributed 
and  paid  to  the  colony  treafurer ;  a  contributor 
for  fhares  to  have  an  additional  fhare  gratis  5 
that  fettlers  may  likewife  be  contributors,  and 
have  right  of  land  in  both  capacities. 

That 
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That  as  many  and  as  great  privileges  and  powers 
of  government,  be  granted  to  the  contributors  and 
fettlers,  as  his  Majefty  in  his  wifdom  {hall  think 
moil  fit  for  their  benefit  and  encouragement,  con¬ 
fident  with  the  general  good  of  the  Britijh  em¬ 
pire  :  for  extraordinary  privileges  and  liberties, . 
with  lands  on  eafy  terms,  are  flrong  inducements 
to  people  to  hazard  their  perfons  and  fortunes  in 
fettling  new  countries ;  and  iuch  powers  of  go¬ 
vernment  as  (though  fuitable  and  much  to  the 
circumflances,  and  fit  to  be  trufted  with  an  infant 
colony)  might  be  judged  unfit  when  it  becomes 
populous,  and  powerful ;  tbefe  might  be  granted 
for  a  term  only ;  as  the  choice  of  their  own  go¬ 
vernor,  for  ninety -nine  years  ; — the  fupport  of 
government  in  the  [colonies]  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Iiland,  (which  now  enjoy  that  and 
other  like  privileges)  being  much  lefs  expenfive, 
than  in  the  colonies  under  the  immediate  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  crown,  and  the  conftitution  more  in¬ 
viting. 

That  the  firft  contributors  to  the  amount  of 
guineas  be  empowered  to  choofe  a  treafurer 
to  receive  the  contribution. 

1 

That  no  contributions  be  paid  till  the  fum  of 
thoufand  guineas  be  fubfcribed. 

That  the  money  thus  raifed,  be  applied  to  the 
purchafe  of  the  lands  from  the  Six  Nations  and 
other  Indians,  and  of  provifions,  {lores,  arms, 
ammunition,  carriages,  &c.  for  the  fettlers ;  who 
after  having  entered  their  names  with  the  trea¬ 
furer,  or  perfon  by  him  appointed  to  receive  and 

enter 
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enter  them,  are,  upon  public  notice  given  for 
that  purpofe,  to  rendezvous  at  a  place  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  march  in  a  body  to  the  place  deftined 
for  their  fettlement,  under  the  [charge]  of  the 
government  to  be  eftablifhed  over  them.  Such 
rendezvous  and  march  however  not  to  be  directed, 
till  the  number  of  names  of  fettlers  entered, 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  amount  at  lead:  to 
thoufand.  ~  —  — 

It  is  apprehended,  that  a  great  fum  of  money 
might  be  raifed  in  America  on  fuch  a  fcheme  as 
this,;  for  there  are  many  who  would  be  glad 
of  any  opportunity,  by  advancing  a  fmall  fum 
at  prefent,  to  fecure  land  for  their  children,  which 
might  in  a  few  years  become  very  valuable; 
and  a  great  number  it  is  thought  of  adual  fettlers, 
might  likewife  be  engaged,  (fome  from  each 
of  our  prefent  colonies)  fufficient  to  carry  it  into 
full  execution  by  their  ftrength  and  numbers; 
provided  only  that  the  crown  would  be  at  the 
expence  of  removing  the  little  forts  the  French 
haveereded  in  their  incroachments  on  hisMajefty’s 
territories,  and  fupporting  a  ftrong  one  near  the 
falls  of  Niagara,  with  a  few  fmall  armed  veffels, 
or  half-gallies  to  cruize  on  the  lakes.  *  *  *  *  * 

For  the  fecurity  of  this  colony  in  its  infancy, 
a  fmall  fort  might  be  ereded  and  for  fome  time 
maintained  at  Buff  atonic  on  the  Ohio ,  above  the 
fettlement;  and  another  at  the  mouth,  of  the 
flioaga,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  lake  Erie,  where  a 

3  Port 
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port  fhould  be  formed,  and  a  town  erefted,  for 
the  trade  of  the  lakes. — The  colonifts  for  this 
fettlement  might  march  by  land  through  Penfyl- 
vania. - 

•;  —  ~  '  ..  >4.,.  .  f 

i  > 

The  river  Siotha ,  which  runs  into  the  Ohio 
about  two  hundred  miles  below  Logs  Town,  is 
fuppofed  the  fitted:  feat  for  the  other  colony  \  there 
being  for  forty  miles  on  each  fide  of  it  and  quite 
up  to  its  heads,  a  body  of  all  rich  land ;  the  fined 
l'pot  of  its  bignefs  in  all  North  America,  and  has 
the  particular  advantage  of  fea-coal  in  plenty  (even 
above  ground  in  two  places)  for  fewel,  when  the 
woods  {hall  be  deftroyed.  This  colony  would  have 
the  trade  of  the  Miamis  or  Twigtwees;  and 
ihould,  at  firft,  have  a  fmall  fort  nearHockkokin, 
at  the  head  of  the  river ;  and  another  near  the 
mouth  of  Wabafh.  Sandoild,  a  French  fort 
near  the  lake  Erie,  fhould  alfo  be  taken ;  and  all 
the  little  French  forts  fouth  and  weft  of  the  lakes, 
quite  to  the  Mifiiffippi,  be  removed,  or  taken 
and  garrifoned  by  the  Englifh. — The  colonifis  for 
this  fettlement  might  afiemble  near  the  heads  of 
the  rivers  in  Virginia,  and  march  over  land  to  the 
navigable  branches  of  the  Kanhawa,  where  they 
might  embark  with  all  their  baggage  and  provifi- 
ons,  and  fall  into  the  Ohio,  not  far  above  the  mouth 
of  Siotha.  Or  they  might  rendezvous  at  Will’s 
Creek,  and  go  down  theMohimgahela  to  the  Ohio. 

The  fort  and  armed  veffels  at  the  (trait  of  Nia¬ 
gara  'would  be  a  vafi:  fecurity  to  the  frontiers  of 
thefe  new  colonies  againft  any  attempts  of  the 

French 
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French  from  Canada.  The  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wabafti,  would  guard  that  river,  the  Ohio, 
and  Cutava  river,  in  cafe  of  any  attempt  from  the 
French  of  Miffiffippi.  (Every  fort  fhould  have' 
a  fmall  fettlement  round  it;  as,  the  fort  would 
protedt  the  fettlers,  and  the  fettlers  defend  the 
iort.) - -  — 

The  difficulty  of  fettling  the  fi  x&Englijh  colonies 
in  America,  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  England ; 
muft  have  been  vaftly  greater  than  the  fettling 
thefe  propofed  new  colonies  :  for  it  would  be  the 
intereft  and  advantage  of  all  the  prefent  colonies 
to  fupport  thde  new  ones ;  as  they  would  cover 
their  frontiers,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
French  power  behind  or  near  their  prefent  fettle- 
ments ;  and  the  new  country  is  nearly  at  equal 
diftance  from  all  the  old  colonies;  and  could  ealily 
be  affifted  from  all  of  them. 

And  as  there  are  already  in  the  old  colonies, 
many  thoufands  of  families  that  are  ready  to  fwarm, 
wanting  more  land;  the  richnefs  and  natural  ad¬ 
vantage,  of  the  Ohio  country  would  draw  moft  of 
them  thither,  were  there  but  a  tolerable  profpedl 
of  a  fafe  fettlement.  So  that  the  new  colonies 
would  foon  be  full  of  people;  and  from  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  lituation,  become  much  more  terrible 
to  the  French  fettlements,  than  thofe  are  now  to 
us.  The  gaining  of  the  back  Indian  trade  from 
the  French,  by  the  navigation  of  the  lakes,  &c. 
would  of  itfelf  greatly  weaken  our  enemies  : — it 
being  now  their  principal  fupport,  it  feems  highly 

probable 
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probable  that  in  time  they  muft  be  fubjefted  to  the 
Britifh  crown,  or  driven  out  of  the  country. 

Such  fettlements  may  better  be  made  now,  than 
fifty  years  hence,  becaufe  it  is  eafier  to  fettle  our- 
felves,  and  thereby  prevent  the  French  fettling 
there  as  they  feem  now  to  intend,  than  to  remove 
them  when  ftrongly  fettled. 

If  thefe  fettlements  are  poftponed,  then  more 
forts  and  ftronger,  and  more  numerous  and  expen- 
five  garrifons  muft  be  eftablifhed,  to  fecure  the 
country,  prevent  their  fettling,  and  fecure  our  pre- 
fent  frontiers;  the  charge  of  which,  may  probably 
exceed  the  charge  of  the  propofed  fettlements, 
and  the  advantage  nothing  near  fo  great. 

The  fort  at  Ofwego  fhould  likewife  be  ftrength- 
cned,  and  fome  armed  half-gallies  or  other  fmall 
veflels,  kept  there  to  cruife  on  lake  Ontario,  as 
propofed  by  Mr.  Pownall  in  his  paper  laid  before 
the  commiflioners  at  the  Albany  treaty  J. 

If  a  fort  was  alfo  built  at  Tirondequat  on  lake 
Ontario,  and  a  fettlement  made  there  near  the  lake 
fide,  where  the  lands  are  faid  to  be  good,  (much 
better  than  at  Ofwego ;.)  the  people  of  fuch  fet¬ 
tlements  would  help  to  defend  both  forts  on  any 
emergency  *. 

X  [See  his  Work  above  quoted,  Vo!.  II.  p.  234.  et  feq.  et  ibid, 
p.  179.  et feq .  E.] 

*  [This  whole  propofal  was  negletted,  though  the  French  thought 
a  conliderable  fettlement  very  pra&icable,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
Ohio .  See  Governor  Po^wnall,  Vol.  II.  p.  236. 

Dr.  Franklin  alfo  failed  in  another  propofal  for  fettling  to  the 
foutb  of  the  Qhio .  E.] 


Canada  Pamphlet*, 


*2  he  Inter  eft  of  Great  Britain  conjidered ,  with  regard 
to  her  Colonies ,  and  the  Acquijitions  of 
Canada  and  Gu^daloupe 

T  Have  perufed  with  no  fmall  pleafure  the  Letter 
^  addreffed  to  Two  Great  Men,  and  the  Re- 

*  [In  the  year  1760,  upon  the  profped  of  a  peace  with  France, 
the  late  Earl  of  Bath  addreffed  a  Letter  to  two  great  men ,  (Mr.  Pitt 
mid  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,)  on  the  terms  neceffary  to  be  infilled 
upon  in  the  negodation.  Ide  preferred  the  acquifition  of  Canada,  to 
acquifitions  in  the  Well  Indies.-— In  the  fame  year  there  appeared  Re* 
marks  on  the  letter  addreffed  to  two  great  men,  containing  oppolite 
opinions  on  this  and  other  fubjeds. — At  this  moment  a  philofopher 
Hepped  into  the  controverfy,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled,  The 
Intereji  of  Great  Britain  confidered ,  with  regard  to  her  Colonies ,  &c. 
The  arguments  he  ufed,  appear  to  have  carried  weight  with  them 
at  the  courts  of  London  and  Paris,  for  Canada  was  kept  by  the  peace. 

The  Editor  thinks  it  neceffary  to  add  the  following  further  ex¬ 
planations. —The  above  piece  (which  firft  came  to  his  hands  in  the 
lhape  of  a  pamphlet,  printed  for  Becket  1761,  2d  edit.)  has  none 
of  the  eight  fubdivifions  it  is  now  thrown  into,  marked  out  by  the 
author.  He  conceived  however  that  they  might  be  ufeful,  and  has  taken 
the  liberty  of  making  them,  but  guards  it  with  this  apology. — The 
better  to  fuit  his  purpofe,  the  divifion  of  the  paragraphs,  &c.  and 
the  Italics  of  the  original,  are  not  accurately  adhered  to.  It  was 
impoffible  for  him  however  to  alter  one  word  in  the  fenfe,  Hyle,  or 
difpolition,  of  his  author :  This  was  a  liberty  for  which  he  could 
inake  no  apology. 

In  the  original,  the  author  has  added  his  observations  concerning 
the  Increafe  of  mankind,  peopling  of  countries,  &c.  (printed  in  the 
beginning  of  this  work) ;  and  introduced  it  with  the  following  note. 
“  In  confirmation  of  the  writer’s  opinion  concerning  population, 
**  manufadures,  &c.  he  has  thought  it  not  amifs  to  add  an  extrad 

from  a  piece  written  fome  years  lince  in  America,  where  the  fads 
“  mull  be  well  known,  on  which  the  reafonings  are  founded.  It 
€i  is  in  titled,  Obfervations ,  &c.” 

With  refped  to  the  arguments  ufed  by  the  authors  of  the  Letter „ 
and  of  the  Remarks ,  it  is  ul'elefs  to  repeat  them  here.  As  far  as 
they  are  neceffary  for  the  underllanding  of  Dr.  Franklin,  they  are 
to  be  colleded  from  his  own  work,  E.J 
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marks  on  that  Letter.  It  is  not  merely  from  the 
beauty,  the  force  and  perfpicuity  of  expreffion, 
or  the  general  elegance  of  manner  confpicuous  in 
both  pamphlets,  that  my  pleafure  chiefly  arifes ; 
it  is  rather  from  this,  that  I  have  lived  to  fee  fub- 
jedts  of  thegreateft  importance  to  this  nation  pub¬ 
licly  difcuffed  without  party  views,  or  party  heat, 
with  decency  and  politenefs,  and  with  no  other 
warmth  than  what  a  zeal  for  the  honour  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  our  king  and  country  may  infpire  j — and 
this  by  writers  whcfe  underflanding  (however  they 
may  differ  from  each  other)  appears  not  unequal 
to  their  candour  and  the  uprightnels  of  their  in¬ 
tention. 

But,  as  great  abilities  have  not  always  the  beft 
information,  there  are,  I  apprehend,  in  the  Re¬ 
marks ,  fome  opinions  not  well  founded,  and  fome 
miftakes  of  fo  important  a  nature,  as  to  render  a 
few  obfervations  on  them  neceffary  for  the  better 
information  of  the  public. 

The  author  of  the  Letter ,  v/ho  mud  be  every 
way  beft  able  to  fupport  his  own  fentiments,  will, 
I  hope,  excufe  me,  if  I  feem  officioufly  to  interfere; 
when  he  confiders,  that  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm, 
like  other  qualities  good  and  bad,  is  catching ;  and 
that  his  long  filence  fince  the  Remarks  appeared 
has  made  us  defpair  of  feeing  the  lubjedt  farther 
difcuffed  by  his  mafterly  hand.  The  ingenious 
and  candid  Remarker,  too,  who  muft  have  been 
milled  himfelf  before  he  employed  his  fkill  and 
addtefs  to  miflead  others ;  will  certainly,  fince  he 

L  declares 
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declares  he  aims  at  no  feduffiion  %  be  difpofed  to 
excufe  even  the  weakeft  effort  to  prevent  it. 

And  furely  if  the  general  opinions  that  pofTefs 
the  minds  of  the  people  may  poflibly  be  of  con- 
fequence  in  public  affairs,  it  muff  be  fit  to  fet 
thole  opinions  right.  If  there  is  danger,  as  the 
Remarker  fuppofes,  that  “  extravagant  expedta- 
“  tions”  may  ernbarrafs  cc  a  virtuous  and  able  mi- 
“  niflry,”  and  “  render  the  negotiation  for  peace  a 

work  of  infinite  difficulty  there  is  no  lefs 
danger  that  expectations  too  low,  through  want 
of  proper  information,  may  have  a  contrary  effedf; 
may  make  even  a  virtuous  and  able  miniftry  lefs 
anxious,  and  lefs  attentive  to  the  obtaining  points, 
in  which  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  nation  are 
effentially  concerned ;  and  the  people  lefs  hearty 
in  fupporting  fuch  a  miniftry  and  its  meafures. 

The  people  of  this  nation  are  indeed  refpedt- 
able,  not  for  their  numbers  only,  but  for  their 
underftanding  and  their  public  fpirit :  they  ma~ 
nifeft  the  firft,  by  their  univerfal  approbation  of 
the  late  prudent  and  vigorous  meafures,  and  the 
confidence  they  fo  juftly  repofe  in  a  wife  and  good 
prince,  and  an  honeft  and  able  adminiflration ;  the 
latter  they  have  demonftrated  by  the  immenfe  fup- 
plies  granted  in  parliament  unanimoufly,  and  paid 
through  the  whole  kingdom  with  cheerfulnefs. 
And  fince  to  this  fpirit  and  thefe  fupplies,  our 
€€  vidfories  and  fucceffes  have  in  great  meafure 
been  owing  ^  is  it  quite  right,  is  it  generous  to 

*  Remarks,  p.  6.  f  Ibid.  p.  7.  %  Ibid. 
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fay,  with  the  Remarker,  that  the  people  “  had  no 
“  fhare  in  acquiring  them  ?”  The  mere  mob  he 
cannot  mean,  even  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  madnefs 
of  the  people;  for  the  madnefs  of  the  mob  mufl 
be  too  feeble  and  impotent,  armed  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  at  prefent  is,  to  “  over- 
“  rule*/’  even  in  the  flighted:  inftances,  the  virtue 
“  and  moderation”  of  a  firm  and  fteady  miniftry. 

While  the  war  continues,  its  final  event  is  quite 
uncertain.  The  Vidlorious  of  this  year  iftay  be  the 
Vanquilhed  of  the  next.  It  may  therefore  be  too 
early  to  fay,  what  advantages  we  ought  abfolutely 
to  infift  on,  and  make  thcfne  quibus  non  of  a  peace. 
If  the  neceffity  of  our  affairs  fhould  oblige  us  to 
accept  of  terms  lefs  advantageous  than  our  pre¬ 
lent  fucceffes  feem  to  promife  us;,  an  intelligent 
people,  as  ours  is,  mufl:  fee  that  neceffity,  and  will 
acquiefce.  But  as  a  peace,  when  it  is  made,  may 
be  made  haftily  ;  and  as  the  unhappy  continuance 
of  the  war  affords  us  time  to  confider,  araone 

*f<  ~  ‘  O 

feveral  advantages  gained  or  to  be  gained,  which 
of  them  may  be  mod:  for  our  interefl:  to  retain,  if 
fome  and  not  all  may  pofiibly  be  retained ;  I  do 
not  blame  the  public  difquifition  of  thefe  points, 
as  premature  or  ufelefs.  Light  often  arifes  from 
a  collifion  of  opinions,  as  fire  from  flint  and  fteel ; 
and  if  we  can  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  lights  with¬ 
out  danger  from  the  heat  fometimes  produced  by 
controverfy,  why  fhould  we  difcourage  it  ? 

Suppofing  then,  that  heaven  may  dill  continue 
to  blels  his  Maiefty's  arms,  and  that  the  event  of 

*  Remarks,  p.  7. 
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this  juft  war  may  put  it  in  our  power  to  retain 
fome  of  our  conquefts  at  the  making  of  a  peace  ; 
let  us  confider, 

1.  [The  fecurityof  a  dominion,  a  justifiable  and 
prudent  ground  upon  which  to  demand  cefiions 
from  an  enemy.] 

Whether  we  are  to  confine  ourfelves  to  thofe 
pofieffions  only  that  were  “  the  objedls  for  which  * 
“  we  began  the  war*.”  This  the  Remarker  feems 
to  think  right,  when  the  queftion  relates  to  c  Ca- 

*  nada,  properly  fo  called  it  having  never  been 

*  mentioned  as  one  of  thofe  objects,  in  any  of  our 

*  memorials  or  declarations,  or  in  any  national  or 

*  public  adt  whatfoever/  But  the  gentleman  him- 
felf  will  probably  agree,  that  if  the  Ceflion  of  Ca¬ 
nada  wrouid  be  a  real  advantage  to  us ;  we  may 
demand  it  under  his  fecond  head,  as  an  “  indem- 
**  nification  for  the  charges  incurred5'  in  recover¬ 
ing  our  juft  rights ;  otherwife,  according  to  his 
own  principles,  the  demand  of  Guadaloupe  can 
have  no  foundation. — That  “  our  claims  before 
“  the  war  were  large  enough  for  pofleffion  and 
“  for  fecurity  too  -f*,' 55  though  it  feems  a  clear 
point  with  the  ingenious  Remarker,  is,  I  own, 
not  fo  with  me.  I  am  rather  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  and  fhall  prefently  give  my  reafons.— - 

But  firft  let  me  obferve,  that  we  did  not  make 
thofe  claims  becaufe  they  were  large  enough  for 
fecurity,  but  becaufe  we  could  rightfully  claim 

*  Remarks,  p.  19.  f  Ibid, 
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no  more.  Advantages  gained  in  theconrfe  of  this 
war,  may  increafe  the  extent  of  our  rights.  Our 
claims  before  the  war  containedyS^  fecurity ;  but 
that  is  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  negleCt  acquiring 
more ,  when  the  demand  of  more  is  become  rea- 
fonable.— It  may  be  reafonable  in  the  cafe  of 
America  to  afk  for  the  fecurity  recommended  by 
the  author  of  the  Letter  ||,  though  it  would  be 
prepofterous  to  do  it  in  many  other  cafes.  His 
propoled  demand  is  founded  on  the  little  value  of 
Canada  to  the  French 3  the  right  we  have  to  affi, 
and  the  power  we  may  have  to  infift  on  an  indem¬ 
nification  for  our  expences ;  the  difficulty  the 
French  themfelves  will  be  under  of  reltraining 
their  reftlefs  fubjeCts  in  America  from  encroach¬ 
ing  on  our  limits  and  difturbing  our  trade ;  and 
the  difficulty  on  our  parts  of  preventing  encroach¬ 
ments,  that  may  poffibly  exift  many  years  without 
coming  to  our  knowledge. 

But  the  Remarker  “  does  not  fee  why  the 
“  arguments  employed  concerning  a  fecurity  for 
“  a  peaceable  behaviour  in  Canada ,  would  not 
“  be  equally  cogent  for  calling  for  the  fame  fe- 
“  curity  in  Europe  *f\”  On  a  little  farther  re¬ 
flection,  he  mutt  I  think  be  fenfible,  that  the 
circumftances  of  the  two  cafes  are  widely  diffe¬ 
rent. — Here  we  are  feparated  by  the  belt  and 
cleared:  of  boundaries,  the  ocean,  and  we  have 
people  in  or  near  every  part  of  our  territory.  Any 

||  Page  30.  of  the  Letter,  and  p.  21.  of  the  Remarks. 
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attempt  to  encroach  upon  us,  by  building  a  fort 
even  in  the  obfcureft  corner  of  thefe  iflands,  mu  ft 
therefore  be  known  and  prevented  immediately. 
The  aggreffors  alfo  muft  be  known,  and  the  na¬ 
tion  they  belong  to  would  be  accountable  for 
their  aggrefiion. — InAmericait  is  quite otherwife. 
A  vaff  wildernefs,  thinly  or  fcarce  at  all  peopled* 
^conceals  with  eafe  the  march  of  troops  and  work¬ 
men.  Important  palfes  may  be  feized  within  our 
limits,  and  forts  built  in  a  month,  at  a  fmall  ex¬ 
pence,  that  may  coft  us  an  age,  and  a  million  to 
remove.  Dear  experience  has  taught  us  this.  But 
what  is  ftill  worfe ,  the  wide  extended  forefls  be¬ 
tween  our  fettiements  and  theirs,  are  inhabited 
by  barbarous  tribes  of  lavages  that  delight  in  war, 
and  take  pride  in  murder;  fubje&s  properly  nei¬ 
ther  of  the  French  nor  Englifh  ;  but  ftrcngly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  former  by  the  art  and  indefatigable 
induftry  of  priefts,  fimilarity  of  fuperftitions,  and 
frequent  family  alliances.  Thefe  are  eafdy,  and 
have  been  continually,  infligated  to  fall  upon  and 
malTacre  our  planters,  even  in  times  of  full  peace 
between  the  two  crowns ;  to  the  certain  diminu¬ 
tion  of  our  people  and  the  contraction  of  our  fet- 
tlements  And  though  it  is  known  they  are 

fupplied 

*  A  very  intelligent  writer  of  that  country,  Dr.  Clark,  in  his 
Obfervations  on  the  late  and  prefent  Condud  of  the  French,  &c. 
printed  at  JBoflon  1755?  fays, 

4  The  Indians  in  the  French  interef!  are,  upon  all  proper  oppor- 
4  tunities,  infligated  by  their  pricfls,  (who  have  generally  the  chief 
4  mar  ge  ...  nt  of  their  public  councils,)  to  ads  of  lioftility  againft 
f  Enpiifh,  even  in  time  of  profound  peace  between  the  two 

3  '  4  crowns. 
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fupplied  by  the  French  and  carry  their  prifoners 
to  them,  we  can  by  complaining  obtain  no  re- 
drefs ;  as  the  governors  of  Canada  have  a  ready 
excufe,  that  the  Indians  are  an  independent  peo¬ 
ple,  over  whom  they  have  no  power,  and  for 
whofe  adtions  they  are  therefore  not  accountable. 
— Surely  circumftances  fo  widely  different,  may 
reafonably  authorife  different  demands  of  fecurity 
in  America,  from  fuch  as  are  ufual  or  neceffary 
in  Europe. 


*  crowns.  Of  this  there  are  many  undeniable  inftances :  The 

*  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  colonies  of  the  Maffachufetts 

*  Bay  and  New  Hampfhire,  in  1723,  by  which  thofe  colonies  fuf- 

*  fered  fo  much  damage,  was  begun  by  the  inlligadon  of  the  French  ; 

*  their  fupplies  were  from  them  ;  and  there  are  now  original  letters 
‘  of  feveral  Jefuits  to  be  produced,  whereby  it  evidently  appears, 

*  that  they  were  continually  animating  the  Indians,  when  a) moll 

*  tired  with  the  war,  to  a  farther  prolecution  of  it.  The  French 

*  not  only  excited  the  Indians,  and  fupported  them,  but  joined 
*•  their  own  forces  with  them  in  all  the  late  hoflilities  that  have 
4  been  committed  within  his  Majelly’s  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 
*•  And  from  an  intercepted  letter  this  year  from  the  Jefuit  at  Penob- 

*  fcot,  and  from  other  information,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  been, 

*  ufing  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  excite  the  Indians  to  new  a<5ts  of 

*  hoilility  againll  his  Majefty’s  colony  of  the  Maffachufetts  Bay ;  and 

*  fome  have  been  committed. - The  French  not  only  excite  the 

*•  Indians  to  a&s  of  hoilility,  but  reward  them  for  it,  by  buying 

*  the  Englijh  prifoners  of  them:  for  the  ranfom  of  each  of  which 
‘  they  afterwards  demand  of  us  the  price  that  is  ufually  given  for 

*  a  flave  in  thefe  colonies.  They  do  this  under  the  fpecious  pre- 
c  tence  of  refeuing  the  poor  prifoners  from  the  cruelties  and  bar- 
4  barities  of  the  favages ;  but  in  reality  to  encourage  them  to  con- 

*  tinue  their  depredations,  as  they  can  by  this  means  get  more  by 
‘  hunting  theEnglifh,  than  by  hunting  wild-beafls;  and  the  French 

*  at  the  fame  time  are  thereby  enabled  to  keep  up  a  large  body  of 
4  Indians,  entirely  at  the  expence  of  the  Englijh.* 
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The  Remarker,  however,  thinks,  that  our  real 
dependance  for  keeping  “  France  or  any  other  na- 
“  tion  true  to  her  engagements,  mu  ft  not  be  in 
demanding  fecurities  which  no  nation  whilft 
tc  independent  can  give ;  but  on  our  own  ftrength 
and  our  own  vigilance  — No  nation  that  has 

carried  on  a  war  with  difadvantage,  and  is  unable 
to  continue  it,  can  be  faid,  under  fuch  circum- 
fiances,  to  be  independent  \  and  while  either  fide 
thinks  itfelf  in  a  condition  to  demand  an  indem¬ 
nification,  there  is  no  man  in  his  fenfes,  but  will, 
caeteris  paribus,  prefer  an  indemnification  that  is 
a  cheaper  and  more  effectual  fecurity  than  any 
other  he  can  think  of.  Nations  in  this  fituation 

V-  '  ... 

demand  and  cede  countries  by  alrnoll  every  treaty 
of  peace  that  is  made. — The  French  part  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Chrijlophers  was  added  to  Great  BrN 
tain  in  circumflances  altogether  fimilar  to  thofe 
in  which  a  few  months  may  probably  place  the 
country  of  Canada.  Farther  fecurity  has  always 
been  deemed  a  motive  with  a  conqueror  to  be  lefs 
moderate :  And  even  the  vanquished  infill:  upon 
fecurity  as  a  reafon  for  demanding  what  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  they  could  not  otherwife  properly  alk. 
The  fecurity  of  the  frontier  of  France  Gn  the  fide 
of  the  Netherlands ,  was  always  confidered,  in  the 
negotiation  that  began  at  Gertruydenburgh,  and 
ended  with  that  war.  For  the  fame  reafon  they 
demanded  and  had  Cape  Breton .  But  a  war 
concluded  to  the  advantage  of  France,  has  always 
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added  fomething  to  the  power,  either  of  France, 
or  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  Even  that  of  1733, 
which  (lie  commenced  with  declarations  of  her 
having  no  ambitious  views,  and  which  finiflied 
by  a  treaty  at  which  the  minifters  of  France  re¬ 
peatedly  declared  that  fhe  defired  nothing  for  her- 
fclf;  in  effedt  gained  for  her Lorrain,  an  indemni¬ 
fication  ten  times  thevalueof  all  her  North  Ameri¬ 
can  poffeffions. — In  fhort,  fecurity  and  quiet  of 
princes  and  dates  have  ever  been  deemed  fufficient 
reafons,  when  fupported  by  power,  for  difpofing 
qf  nghts ;  and  fuch  difpofition  has  never  been 
lookea  on  as  want  of  moderation.  It  has  always 
been  the  foundation  of  the  mod  general  treaties. 
—The  fecurity  of  Germany  was  the  argument  for 
yielding  confiderable  poffeffions  there  to  the 
Swedes:  And  the  fecurity  of  Europe  divided  the 
Spanijh  monarchy  by  the  partition  treaty,  made 
between  powers  who  had  no  other  right  to  dif- 
pofe  of  any  part  of  it.  There  can  be  no  ceffion 
that  is  not  fuppofed  at  leaft,  to  increafe  the  power 
of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  made.  It  is  enough 
that  he  has  a  right  to  afk  it,  and  that  he  does  it 
not  merely  to  lerve  the  purpofes  of  a  dangerous 
ambition. 

Canada  in  the  hands  of  Britain ,  will  endanger 
the  kingdom  of  France  as  little  as  any  other  cef¬ 
fion  ;  and  from  its  fituation  and  circumflances 
cannot  be  hurtful  to  any  other  ftate. — Rather,  if 
peace  be  an  advantage,  this  ceffion  may  be  fuch 
to  all  Europe .  The  prefent  war  teaches  us,  that 
difputes  arifing  in  America,  may  bean  occafion  oT 

embroiling. 
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embroiling  nations  who  have  no  concerns  there. 
If  the  French  remain  in  Canada  and  Louiliana,  fix 
the  boundaries  as  you  will  between  us  and  them, 
we  muft  border  on  each  other  for  more  than  1500 
miles.  The  people  that  inhabit  the  frontiers,  are 
generally  the  refufe  of  both  nations ;  often  of  the 
world  morals  and  the  leaf!  difcretion ;  remote  from 
the  eye,  the  prudence,  and  the  reftraint  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Injuries  are  therefore  frequently,  in  fome 
part  or  other  of  fo  long  a  frontier,  committed  on 
both  fides,  refentment  provoked,  the  colonies  firft 
engaged,  and  then  the  mother  countries.  And  two 
great  nations  can  fcarce  be  at  war  in  Europe,  but 
fome  other  prince  or  ftate  thinks  it  a  convenient 
opportunity  to  revive  fome  ancient  claim,  feize 
fome  advantage,  obtain  fome  territory,  or  enlarge 
fome  power  at  the  expence  of  a  neighbour.  The 
flames  of  war  once  kindled,  often  fpread  far  and 
wide,  and  the  mifchief  is  infinite. — Happy  it 
proved  to  both  nations,  that  the  Dutch  were  pre¬ 
vailed  on  finally  to  cede  the  New  Netherlands 
(now  the  province  of  New  York )  to  us  at  the  peace 
of  1 674 ;  a  peace  that  has  ever  fince  continued  be¬ 
tween  us  j  but  mull  have  been  frequently  disturbed, 
if  they  had  retained  the  pofieffion  of  that  country, 
bordering  feveral  hundred  miles  on  our  colonies  of 
Penfylvania  weftward,  Connecticut  and  the  Maf- 
fachufetts  eaftward.— Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  people  of  different  language,  religion,  and 
manners,  fhould  in  thofe  remote  parts  engage  in 
frequent  quarrels  ;  when  we  find,  that  even  the 
people  of  our  own  colonies  have  frequently  been 
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fo  exafperated  againft  each  other  in  their  difputes 
about  boundaries,  as  to  proceed  to  open  violence 
and  bloodfhed. 

2.  [Erecting  forts  in  the  back  fettlements ,  ahnoji 
in  no  infiances  a  fufficient  fecurity  againft  the 
Indians  and  the  French  ;  but  the  poffeffion  of 
Canada  implies  every  fecurity ;  and  ought  tc 
be  had,  while  in  our  power .] 

But  theRemarker  thinks  we  fall  be  fufticiently 
fecure  hi  America ,  if  we  ‘  raife  English  forts  at 
‘  fuch  pafies  as  may  at  once  make  us  refpcftable  to 
*  the  French  and  to  the  Indian  nations  *.*  The 
fecurity  deiirable  in  America,  may  be  confidered 
as  of  three  kinds  ;  1.  A  fecurity  of  poffeflion,  that 
the  French  fhall  not  drive  us  out  of  the  country. 

2.  A  fecurity  of  our  planters  from  the  inroads  of 
favages,  and  the  murders  committed  by  them. 

3.  A  fecurity  that  the  Britifh  nation  fhall  not  be 
obliged,  on  every  new  war,  to  repeat  the  immenfe 
expence  occalioned  by  this,  to  defend  its  poffeffions 
in  America.— Forts  in  the  moft  important  paffes, 
may,  1  acknowledge,  be  of  ufe  to  obtain  the firfi 
kind  of  fecurity  :  but  as  thofe  fituations  are  far  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  the  inhabitants,  the  expence  of 
maintaining  and  fupplying  the  garrifons,  will  be 
very  great  even  in  time  of  full  peace,  and  immenfe 
on  every  interruption  of  it;  as  it  is  ealy  for  fkulk- 
ing  parties  of  the  enemy  in  fuch  long  roads  through 
the  woods,  to  intercept  and  cut  off  our  convoys, 
unlefs  guarded  continually  by  great  bodies  of  men. 
—The fecond  kind  of  fecurity,  will  not  be  obtain- 

*  Remarks,  p.  25. 
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ed  by  fuch  forts,  unlefs  they  were  connected  by  a 
wall  like  that  of  China,  from  one  end  of  our  fettle- 
ments  to  the  other.  If  the  Indians  when  at  war, 
marched  like  the  Europeans,  with  great  armies, 
heavy  cannon,  baggage  and  carriages ;  the  panes 
7  through  which  alone  fuch  armies  could  penetrate 
our  country  or  receive  their  {applies,  being  fecured, 
all  might  be  fufficiently  fecure ;  but  the  cafe  is 
widely  different.  They  go  to  war,  as  they  call  it, 
in  fmall  parties ;  from  fifty  men  down  to  five. 
Their  hunting  life  has  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  whole  country,  and  fcarce  any  part  of  it  is 
impracticable  to  fuch  a  party.  They  can  travel 
through  the  woods  even  by  night,  and  know  how 
to  conceal  their  tracks.  They  pafs  eafily  between 
your  forts  undifcovered ;  and  privately  approach 
the  fettlements  of  your  frontier  inhabitants.  They 
need  no  convoys  of  provifions  to  follow  them ;  for 
whether  they  are  fhifting  from  place  to  place  in 
the  woods,  or  lying  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  to 
ftrike  a  blow,  every  thicket  and  every  ftream  fur- 
nifhes  fo  fmall  a  number  with  fufficient  fubfiftence. 
When  they  have  fijrprized  feparately,  andmurdered 
and  fcalped  a  dozen  families,  they  are  gone  with 
inconceivable  expedition  through  unknown  ways  ; 
and  dis  very  rare  that  purfuers  have  any  chance  of 
coming  up  with  them  *,  In  fhort,  long  experience 

has 

*  4  ‘Although  thelndians  live  fcattered,  as  a  hunter’s  life  requires, 

*  they  may  be  collected  together  from  almoft  any  didance  ;  as  they 
4  can  find  their  fubfiftence  from  their  gun  in  their  travelling.  But 
4  let  the  number  of  the  Indians  be  what  it  will,  they  are  not  formi- 

*  dabie  merely  on  account  of  their  numbers  5  there  are  many  other 

4  circurnftances 
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has  taught  our  planters,  that  they  cannot  rely  upon 
forts  as  a  fecurity  againft Indians:  The  inhabitants 

of 

c  circumftances  that  give  them  a  great  advantage  over  the  Englifii. 

4  The  Englifh  inhabitants,  though  numerous,  are  extended  over 

*  a  large  traft  of  land,  500  leagues  in  length  on  the  fea  Ihore ;  and 
4  although  fome  of  their  trading  towns  are  thick  fettled,  their  fet- 

*  tlements  in  the  country  towns  mull  be  at  a  diftance  from  each. 

4  other  :  befides,  that  in  a  new  country  where  lands  are  cheap,  peo- 

*  pie  are  fond  of  acquiring  large  trails  to  themfelves  5  and  there- 
4  fore  in  the  out-fettlements,  they  mull  be  more  remote :  and  as 
4  the  people  that  move  out  are  generally  poor,  they  lit  down  either 
4  where  they  can  eafieft  procure  land,  or  fooneft  raife  a  fubfiftence. 

4  Add  to  this,  that  the  Englijh  have  fixed  fettled  habitations,  the 
4  eafieft  and  fhorteft  palfages  to  which  the  Indians ,  by  conftantly 
1  hunting  in  the  woodfe,  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  ;  whereas 

*  the  Englijh  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  Indian  country,  nor  of 
4  the  paifages  through  the  woods  that  lead  to  it.  The  Indian  way 

*  of  making  war  is  by  fudden  attacks  upon  expofed  places ;  and  as 
4  foon  as  they  have  done  milchief,  they  retire,  and  either  go  home 
4  by  the  fame  or  fome  different  route,  as  they  think  fafeft ;  or  go  to 
4  fome  other  place  at  a  diftance  to  renew  their  ftroke.  If  a  fufficient 

*  party  Ihould  happily  be  ready  to  purfue  them,  it  is  a  great  chance, 
4  whether  in  a  country  confiding  of  woods  and  fwamps,  which  the 
4  Englijh  are  not  acquainted  with,  the  enemy  do  not  lieinambufh 
4  for  them  in  fome  convenient  place,  and  from  thence  deftroy  thorn. 

4  If  this  fhould  not  be  the  cafe,  but  the  Englijh  Ihould  purfue  them, 
4  as  foon  as  they  have  gained  the  rivers,  by  means  of  their  canoes, 
4  (to  the  ufe  of  which  they  are  brought  up  from  their  infancy)  they 
4  prefently  get  out  of  their  reach  :  further,  if  a  body  of  men  were 
4  to  march  into  their  country,  to  the  places  where  they  are  fettled, 
4  they  can,  upon  the  leaft  notice,  without  great  difadvantage,  quit 
4  their  prefent  habitations,  and  betake  themfelves  to  new  ones.’* 
Clark’6  Obfervations,  p.  13. 

4  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  tribes  of  the  Indians 
4  living  upon  the  lakes  and  rivers  that  run  upon  the  back  of  the  Eng - 
4  lijh  fettlements  in  "North  America ,  are  very  numerous,  and  can 
4  furnifti  a  great  number  of  fighting  men,  all  perfe&Iy  well  acquaint- 
4  ed  with  the  ufe  of  arms  as  foon  as  capable  of  carrying  them,  as 

*  they  get  the  whole  of  their  fubfiftence  from  hunting;  and  that 
4  this  army,  large  as  it  may  be,  can  be  maintained  by  the  French 
4  without  any  expence.  From  their  numbers,  their  fituation,  and 
4  the  rivers  that  run  into  the  Englijh  fettlements,  it  is  eafy  to  con- 

3  *  ceive 
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of  Hackney  might  as  well  rely  upon  the  towfcr  of 
London  to  fecure  them  againft  highwaymen  and 
houfebreakers. — As  to  the  third  kind  of  fecurity, 
that  we  fhall  not,  in  a  few  years,  have  all  we  have 
now  done,  to  do  over  again  in  America  j  and  be  ob« 
liged  to  employ  the  fame  number  of  troops,  and 
fhips,  at  the  fame  immenfe  expence  to  defend  our 
pofleffions  there,  while  we  are  in  proportion  weak¬ 
ened  here  :  fuch  forts  I  think  cannot  prevent  this. 
During  a  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  the  French, 
who  are  adroit  at  fortifying,  will  likewife  eredt 
forts  in  the  moft  advantageous  places  of  the  coun¬ 
try  we  leave  them ;  which  will  make  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  ever  to  be  reduced  in  cafe  of  another  war* 
We  know  by  the  experience  of  this  war,  how 
extremely  difficult  it  is  to  march  an  army  through 
the  American  woods,  with  its  neceffary  cannon  and 

*  ceive  that  they  can  at  any  time  make  an  attack  upon,  and  con- 

*  kantly  annoy  as  many  of  the  expofed  Englifo  fettlements  as  they 
4  pleafe,  and  thofe  at  any  dikance  from  each  other.  The  effefls 
4  of  fuch  incurfions  have  been  too  feverely  felt  by  many  of  the  Britijh 
4  colonies,  not  to  be  very  well  known.  The  entire  breaking  up 

*  places  that  had  been  for  a  conliderable  time  fettled  at  a  great  ex- 
4  pence,  both  of  labour  and  money ;  burning  the  houfes,  dekroy- 
4  ing  the  Hock,  killing  and  making  prifoners  great  numbers  of 
4  the  inhabitants,  with  all  the  cruel  ufage  they  meet  with  in  their 
4  captivity,  is  only  a  part  of  the  fcene.  All  other  places  that  are 
4  expofed  are  kept  in  continual  terror;  the  lands  lie  wake  and  un- 
4  cultivated,  from  the  danger  that  attends  thofe  that  lhall  prefume  to 
/  work  upon  them :  belides  the  immenfe  charge  the  governments 
4  mull  be  at  in  a  very  ineffectual  manner  to  defend  their  extended 

*  frontiers ;  and  all  this  from  the  influence  the  French  have  had 
4  over,  but  comparatively,  a  few  of  the  Indians. — To  the  fame  or 
4  greater  evils  kill  will  every  one  of  the  colonies  be  expofed,  when- 
4  ever  the  fame  inkuence  fhall  be  extended  to  the  whole  body  of 
4  them.*  Ibid.  p.  20. 

ftores. 
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ftores,  fufficient  to  reduce  a  very  flight  fort.  The 
accounts  at  the  treafury  will  tell  you  what  amaz¬ 
ing  fums  we  have  neceflarily  fpent  in  the  expedi¬ 
tions  againft  two  very  trifling  forts,  Duquefne  and 
Crown  Point.  While  the  French  retain  their  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  Indians,  they  can  eaflly  keep  our 
long  extended  frontier  in  continual  alarm,  by  a 
very  few  of  thofe  people  ;  and  with  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber  of  regulars  and  militia,  in  fuch  a  country,  we 
find  they  can  keep  an  army  of  ours  in  full  em¬ 
ploy  for  feveral  years.  We  therefore  {hall  not 
need  to  be  told  by  our  colonies,  that  if  we  leave 
Canada,  however  circumfcribed,  to  the  French, 
<c  we  have  done  nothing  *  f  ’  we  fhall  foon  be 
made  fenlible  owfelves  of  this  truth,  and  to  our 
coft.  ■ 

I  would  not  be  underftood  to  deny  that  even  if 
we  fubdue  and  retain  Canada,  fome  few  forts  may 
be  of  ufe  to  fecure  the  goods  of  the  traders,  and 
protect  the  commerce,  in  cafe  of  any  fudden  mif- 
underftanding  with  any  tribe  of  Indians :  bur  thefe 
forts  will  be  belt  under  the  care  of  the  colonies 
interefted  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  garrifoned  by 
their  provincial  forces,  and  at  their  own  expence. 
Their  own  intereft  will  then  induce  the  American 
governments  to  take  care  of  fuch  forts  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  importance  ;  and  fee  that  the  officers 
keep  their  corps  full,  and  mind  their  duty.  But 
any  troops  of  ours  placed  there,  and  accountable 
here  ;  would,  in  fuch  remote  and  obfcure  places, 
and  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  eye  and  ui- 
*  Remarks,  p.  26. 
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Ipedtion  of  fuperiors,  foon  become  of  little  confer 
quence,  even  though  the  French  were  left  .in  p,of- 
feffion  of  Canada.  If  the  four  independent  corn- 
panies,  maintained  by  the  Crown  in  New  York 
more  than  forty  years*  at  a  great  expence*  con- 
lifted,  for  moft  part  pf  the  time,  of  faggots 
chiefly ;  if  their  officers  enjoyed  their  places  as 
line  cures,  and  were  only,  as  a  writer  *  of  that 
country  ftiles  them,  a  kind  of  military  monks ;  if 
this  was  the  ftate  of  troops  pofted  in  a  populous 
country,  where  the  impoiition  could  not  be  fo 
well  concealed ;  what  may  we  expeft  will  be  the 
cafe  of  thofe  that  fhall  be  pofted  two,  three, 
or  four  hundred  miles  from  the  inhabitants,  in 
fuch  obfcure  and  remote  places  as  Crown  Point, 
Ofwego,  Duquefne,  orNiagara?  they  would  fcarce 
be  even  faggots ;  they  would  dwindle  to  meer 
names  upon  paper,  and  appear  no  where  but  upon 
the  m lifter-rolls. 

Now  all  the  kinds  of  fecurity  we  have  mentioned, 
are  obtained  by  fubduing  and  retaining  Canada . 
Our  prefent  pcfleffions  in  America,  are  fecured ; 
our  planters  will  no  longer  be  maftacred  by  the 
Indians;  who  depending  abfdutely  on  us  for  what 
are  now  become  the  neceftaries  of  life  to  them, 
(guns,  powder,  hatchets,  knives,  and  clothing) 
and  having  no  other  Europeans  near,  that  can 
either  fupply  them,  or  inftigate  them  againft  us ; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being  always  dilpofed, 
if  we  treat  them  with  common  juftice,  to  live  in 
perpetual  peace  with  us.  And  with  regard  to 

*  Douglafs. 
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France,  {he  cannot,  in  cafe  of  another  war,  put 
us  to  the  immenfe  expence  of  defending  that  long 
extended  frontier ;  we  (hall  then,  as  it  were,  have 
our  backs  againft  a  wall  in  America ;  the  fea  coaft 
will  be  eafily  protected  by  our  fuperior  naval 
power:  and  here  “  our  own  watchfulnefs  and  our 
own  ftrength  ”  will  be  properly,  and  cannot  but 
be  fuccefsfully  employed.  In  this  fituation,  the 
force  now  employed  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
may  be  {pared  for  any  other  fervice  here  or  elfe- 
where ;  fo  that  both  the  offenfive  and  defenfive 
ftrength  of  the  Britilh  empire,  on  the  whole,  will 
be  greatly  increafed. 

But  to  leave  the  French  in  pofleffion  of  Canada 
when  it  is  in  our  power  to  remove  them,  and  depend, 
(as  the  Remarker  propofes,)  on  our  own  “ftrength 
“  and  watchfulnefs  *  ”  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs 
that  may  attend  it,  Jeans  neither  fafe  nor  prudent. 
Flappy  as  we  now  are,  under  the  beft  of  kings, 
and  in  the  profpedof  a  fucceffion  promiling  every 
felicity  a  nation  was  ever  blefled  with  -,  happy  too 
in  the  wifdom  and  vigour  of  every  part  of  the  ad- 

I  miniftration  -,  we  cannot,  we  ought  not  to  promife 
ourfelves  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  thofe 
bleflings.  The  fafety  of  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
ftate,  and  the  intereft  of  the  whole,  are  not  to  be 
trufted  to  the  wifdom  and  vigour  of future  admi- 

,  uijirations  ■,  when  a  feeurity  is  to  be  had  more  ef- 

ii  fedtual,  more  conftant,  and  much  lefs  expenfive. 

II  They  who  can  be  moved  by  the  appreheniion  of 
dangers  fo  remote,  as  that  of  the  future  indepen- 

*  Page  25. 
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dence  of  our  colonies  (a  point  I  fhall  hereafter  con- 
lider)  feem  fcarcely  confident  with  themfelves* 
when  they  fuppofe  we  may  rely  on  the  wifdom 
and  vigour  of  an  adminiftration  for  their  fafety. — 
I  fhould  indeed  think  it  lets  material  whether  Ca¬ 
nada  were  ceded  to  us  or  not,  if  I  had  in  view 
only  the  fecurity  of  pofefion  in  our  colonies.  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  Remarker,  that  we  are  in 
North  America  44  a  far  greater  continental  as  well 
44  as  naval  power and  that  only  cowardice  or 
ignorance  can  fubjedt  ourcolonies  there  to  aFrench 
conqueft.  But  for  the  fame  reafon  I  difagree  with 
him  widely  upon  another  point. 

3.  [fhe  blood  and  treafure  fpent  in  the  American 
wars,  not  fpent  in  the  caufe  of  the  colonies 
alone.] 


I  do  not  think  that  our  “  blood  and  treafure 
s‘  has  been  expended,”  as  he  intimates,  (( in  the 
caufe  of  the  colonies f  and  that  we  are  44  mak- 
44  ing  conquefts  for  them* yet  I  believe  this 
is  too  common  an  error. — I  do  not  fay  they  are 
altogether  unconcerned  in  the  event.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  them  are,  in  common  with  the  other 
fubjedls  of  Great  Britain,  anxious  for  the  glory  of 
her  crown,  the  extent  of  her  power  and  com¬ 
merce,  the  welfare  and  future  repofe  of  the  whole 
Britifh  people.  They  could  not  therefore  but 
take  a  large  {hare  in  the  affronts  offered  to  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  have  been  animated  with  a  truly  Britifh 
fpirit  to  exert  themfelves  beyond  their  fir  eng  th. 


*  Remarks,  p.  26. 
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and  againft  their  evident  ifitereft.  Yet  fo  unfor¬ 
tunate  have  they  been,'  that  their  virtue  has  made 
againft  them ;  for  upon  no  better  foundation 
than  this,  have  they  been  fuppofed  the  authors  of 
a  war,  carried  on  for  their  advantage  only.- — It  is 
a  great  miftake  to  imagine  that  the  American  coun¬ 
try  in  queftion  between  Great  Britain  andFrance, 
is  claimed  as  the  property  of  any  individuals  or  pub¬ 
lic  body  in  America ;  or  that  the  pofleffion  of  it  by 
Great  Britain,  is  likely,  in  any  lucrative  view,  to 
redound  at  all  to  the  advantage  of  any  perfon  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of 
North  America  are  land- owners  ;  whofe  lands  are 
inferior  in  value  to  thofe  of  Britain,'  only  by  the 
want  of  an  equal  number  of  people.  It  is  true,  the 
acceffion  of  the  large  territory  claimed  before  the 
war  began,  (efpecially  if  that  be  fecured  by  the  pof- 
feilion  of  Canada,)  will  tend  to  the  increafe  of  the 
Britifh  fubjedls  fafter  than  if  they  had  been  con¬ 
fined  within  the  mountains:  yet  the  increafe  within 
the  mountains  only,  would  evidently  make  the 
comparative  population  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  much  fooner  than  it  can  be  expected  when 
u  our  people  are  fpread  over  a  country  fix  times  as 
large.  I  think  this  is  the  only  point  of  light  in 
|i  which  this  queftion  is  to  be  viewed,  and  is  the 
only  one  in  which  any  of  the  colonies  are  con¬ 
cerned. — No  colony,  no  pofleftor  of  lands  in  any 
colony,  therefore  willies  for  conquefts,  or  can  be 
benefited  by  them,  otherwife  than  as  they  may  be 
a  means  of  fecuring  peace  on  their  borders .  No 
*  confiderable  advantage  has  relulted  to  the  colonies 
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by  the  conquefts  of  this  war,  or  can  refult  from 
confirming  them  by  the  peace,  but  what  they  mu  ft 
enjoy  in  common  with  the  reft  of  the  Britifh  peo¬ 
ple;  with  this  evident  drawback  from  their  fhare 
of  thefe  advantages,  that  they  will  neceffarily  lef- 
fen,  or  at  leaft  prevent  the  increafe  of  the  value  of 
what  makes  the  principal  part  of  their  private  pro¬ 
perty  [their  land]. — A  people  fpread  through  the 
whole  traCt  of  country  on  this  fide  the  Miflifiippi, 
and  fecured  by  Canada  in  our  hands,  would  pro¬ 
bably  for  fome  centuries  find  employment  in  agri¬ 
culture  ;  and  thereby  free  us  at  home  effectually 
from  our  fears  of  American  manufactures. — Un¬ 
prejudiced  men  well  know  that  all  the  penal  and 
prohibitory  laws  that  ever  were  thought  on,  will 
not  be  fufficient  to  prevent  manufactures  in  a  coun¬ 
try  whofe  inhabitants  furpafs  the  number  that  can 
fubfift  by  the  hulbandry  of  it.  That  this  will  be 
the  cafe  in  America  foon,  if  our  people  remain  con¬ 
fined  within  the  mountains,  and  almoft  as  foon 
ihould  it  be  unfafe  for  them  to  live  beyond,  though, 
the  country  be  ceded  to  us ;  no  man  acquainted 
with  political  and  commercial  hiftory  can  doubt. 
Manufactures  are  founded  in  poverty  :  It  is  the 
multitude  of  poor  without  land  in  a  country,  and 
who  muft  work  for  others  at  low  wages  or  ftarve  ; 
that  enables  undertakers  to  carry  on  a  manufacture, 
and  afford  it  cheap  enough  to  prevent  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  kind  from  abroad,  and  to  bear  the 
expence  of  its  own  exportation.— But  no  man  who 
can  have  a  piece  of  land  of  his  own,  fufficient  by 
his  labour  to  fubfift  his  family  in  plenty,  is  poor 
3  *  enough 
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enc  h  to  be  a  manufacturer,  and  work  for  a  maf- 
tei  Hence,  while  there  is  land  enough  in  America 
fi  ou  r  people,  there  can  never  be  manufactures  to 
a.  .  amount  or  value.  It  is  a  driking  obfervation 
01  1.  ver  y  able  pen  *f*,  that  the  natural  livelihood  of 
t: re  thin  inhabitants  of  a  foreft  country  is  hunting ; 
that  ot  a  greater  number,  padurage ;  that  of  a 
middling  population,  agriculture;  and  that  of  the 
greeted:,  manufactures ;  which  lad  mult  fubfid  the 
bulk  or  tlie  people  in  a  full  country,  or  they  muft 
be  lubfided  by  cilarity,  or  periui. — The  extended 
population,  therefore,  that  is  moil  advantageous 
to  Great  Britain,  wiii  be  beft  effected,  becaufeonly 
effectually  lecured,  by  our  poffeffion  of  Canada. 

So  far  as  the  being  of  our  prefen t  colonies  in 
North  America  is  concerned,  I  think  indeed  with 
the  Remarker,  that  theFrench  there  are  not  “  an 
“  enemy  to  be  apprehended  *  — but  the  expref- 

fion  is  too  vague  to  be  applicable  to  the  prefent, 
or  indeed  to  any  other  cafe.  Algiers,  Tunis  and 
Tripoli,  unequal  as  they  are  to  this  nation  in  power 
and  numbers  of  people,  are  enemies  to  be  dill 
apprehended ;  and  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland 
have  been  fo  for  many  ages,  by  the  greatefl  princes 
of  Scotland  and  Britain.  The  wild  irifh  were  able 
to  give  a  great  deal  of  didurbance  even  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  coif  her  more  blood  and  treafure 
than  her  war  with  Spain. — -Canada  in  the  hands  of 
France  has  always  lfinted  the  growth  of  our  co- 

f  [This  I  believe  is  meant  for  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  feems  not 
it  this  time  to  have  printed  any  of  his  political  pieces.  E.] 
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fonies ;  in  the  courfe  of  this  war,  and  indeed  before 
it, has  diflurbed  and  vexed  even  the  beftand  ftrong^ 
eft  of  them  $  has  found  means  to  murder  thoufands 
of  their  people,  and  unfettle  a  great  part  of  their 
country.  Much  more  able  will  it  be  to  ftarve  the 
growth  of  an  infant  fettlement.  Canada  has  alfo 
Found  means  to  make  this  nation  fpend  two  or 
three  millions  a  year  in  America ;  and  a  people, 
how  fmall  foeyer,  that  in  their  prefent  fituation* 
can  do  this  as  often  as  we  have  a  war  with  them, 
is  methinks,  an  enemy  to  be  apprehended/' 
Our  North  American  colonies  are  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  frontier  of  the  Britifh  empire  on  that 
fide.  The  frontier  of  any  dominion  being  attack¬ 
ed,  it  becomes  not  merely  “  the  eaufe"  of  the 
people  immediately  affeCted,  (the  inhabitants  of 
that  frontier)  but  properly  the  eaufe"  of  the 
whole  body.  Where  the  frontier  people  owe  and 
pay  obedience,  there  they  have  a  right  to  look  for 
protection :  No  political  propofition  is  better 
eftablifhed  than  this.  It  is  therefore  invidious  to 
reprefent  the  blood  and  treafure"  fpent  in  this 
war,  as  fpent.  in  “  the  caufe  of  the  colonies"  onlyj 
and  that  they  are  “abfurdand  ungrateful"  if  they 
think  we  have  done  nothing,  unlefs  we  “  make 
ie  conquefts  for  them,"  and  reduce  Canada  to 
gratify  their  “  vain  ambition,"  &c.  It  will  not 
be  a  conqueft  for  them ,  nor  gratify  any  vain  arn^ 
bition  of  theirs.  It  will  be  a  conqueft  for  the 
whole  y  and  all  our  people  \vill,  in  the  increafe 
pf  trade,  and  the  eafe  of  taxes,  find  the  advantage 
of  it.— Should  we  be  obliged  at  any  time  to  make 

a  war 
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a  war  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  and 
to  fecure  the  exportation  of  our  manufactures ; 
would  it  be  fair  to  reprefen t  fuch  a  war,  merely  as 
blood  and  treafure  fpent  in  the  caule  of  the  weavers 
of  Yorkfhire,  Norwich,  or  the  Wefc ;  the  cutlers 
of  Sheffield,  or  the  button-makers  of  Birming¬ 
ham  ?  I  hope  it  will  appear  before  I  end  thefe 
ilieets,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  national  war,  this 
is  truly  fuch  a  one :  a  war  in  which  the  intereft 
of  the  whole  nation  is  directly  and  fundamentally 
concerned. — Thofe  who  would  be  thought  deeply 
ikilled  in  human  nature,  affect  to  difcover  felf- 
interefted  views  every  where  at  the  bottom  of 
the  faireft,  the  moft  generous  conduct.  Sufpicions 
and  charges  of  this  kind,  meet  with  ready  recep¬ 
tion  and  belief  in  the  minds  even  of  the  multitude ; 
and  therefore  lefs  acutenefs  and  addrefs  than  the 
Remarker  is  poffeffed  of,  would  be  fufficient  to 
perluade  the  nation  generally,  that  all  the  zeal 
and  fpirit  manifefted  and  exerted  by  the  colonies 
in  this  war,  was  only  in  “  their  own  caule,”  to 
“  make  conquefts  for  themfelves,”  to  engage  us 
to  make  more  for  them,  to  gratify  their  own 
“  vain  ambition.” 

But  fhould  they  now  c  humbly  addrefs  the 

*  mother  country  in  the  terms  and  the  lentiments 

*  of  the  Remarker  ;  return  her  their  grateful  ac- 
f  knowledgments  for  the  blood  and  treafure  fhe 
1  had  fpent  in  their  caufef  ’  confefs  that  enough 

*  had  been  done  “for  them allow  that  “Eng- 
iC  lifh  forts  raifed  in  proper  paffes,  will,  with  the 

vvifdom  and  vigour  of  her  adminiftration  ”  be  a 

M  4  ‘  fufficient 
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1  fufficient  future  protection;  exprefs  their  defires 

*  that  their  people  may  be  confined  within  the 

*  mountains,  left  [if]  they  are  fuffered  to  fpread 

*  and  extend  themfelves  in  the  fertile  and  pleafantt 

*  country  on  the  other  fide,  they  fhould  “  increafe 
**  infinitely  from  all  caufes,”  (t  live  wholly  on 

their  own  labour5’  and  become  independent; 

*  beg  therefore  that  the  French  may  be  fuffered 
4  to  remain  in  pofleffion  of  Canada,  as  their  neigh- 

bourhood  may  be  ufeful  to  prevent  our  increafe; 

*  and  the  removing  them  may  ■■  in  its  confe- 
c<  quences  be  even  dangerous  *  I  fay,  fhould 
fuch  an  addrefs  from  }:he  colonies  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  here,  (though,  according  to  the  Remarker, 
it  would  be  a  moft  juft  and  reafonable  one ;)  would 
it  not,  might  it  not  with  more  juftice  be  aniwered; 
« — We  underftand  you, Gentlemen, perfectly  well: 
4  you  have  only  your  own  intereft  in  view :  you 
£  want  to  have  the  people  confined  within  your 
€  prefent  limits,  that  in  a  few  years  the  lands  you 
g  are  pofTefiedof  may  increafe  tenfold  in  value!  you 
‘  want  to  reduce  the  price  of  labour,  by  increafing 

*  numbers  on  the  fame  territory,  that  you  may  be 
able  to  fet  up  manufactures  and  vie  with  your 

*  mother  country !  you  would  have  your  people 
£  kept  in  a  body,  that  you  may  be  more  able  to 

*  dilpute  the  commands  of  the  crown,  and  obtain 

*  an  independency.  You  would  have  the  French 

*  left  in  Canada,  to  exercife  your  military  virtue, 
f  and  make  you  a  warlike  people,  that  you  may 
f  have  more  confidence  to  embark  in  fchemes  of 
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4  difobedience,  and  greater  ability  10  fupport 
4  them  !  You  have  tafted  too,  the  fweets  of  two 

*  or  three  millions  Sterling  perainum  fpent 

*  among  you  by  our  fleets  and  forces,  and  you  are 
‘  unwilling  to  be  without  a  pretence  foi  kindling 

*  up  another  war,  and  thereby  occafloiing  a  re- 
4  petition  of  the  fame  delightfuhdofes!  Bjt,  Gen- 
4  tlemen,  allow  us  to  underftand  our  ntereft  a 
4  little  likewife :  we  {hall  remove  theFreich  frora 

*  Canada,  that  you  may  live  in  peace,  aid  we  be 
4  no  more  drained  by  your  quarrels.  Tou  (hall 

*  have  land  enough  to  cultivate,  that  you  may 
4  have  neither  necefiity  nor  inclination  to  go  into 
4  manufactures;  and  we  will  manufacture  for  you, 
f  and  govern  you/ 

A  reader  of  the  Remarks  may  be  apt  to  fay ;  if 
this  writer  would  have  us  reftore  Canada,  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  moderation;  how  can  we,  cpnfiftent  with 
thofe  principles,  retain  Guadaloupe ,  which  he  re- 
prefents  of  fo  much  greater  value  U — I  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  explain  this,  becaufe  by  doing  it  I  {hall  have 
an  opportunity  of  fhewing  the  truth  and  good  fenfe 
of  the  anfwer  to  the  interefted  application  I  have 
juft  fuppofed:  The  author  then  is  only  apparently 
and  not  really  inconfiftent  with  himfelf. — If  we  can 
obtain  the  credit  of  moderation  by  reftoring  Cana¬ 
da,  it  is  well :  but  we  fhould,  however,  reftore  it 
at  all  events  ;  becaufe  it  would  not  only  be  of  no 
ufe  to  us ;  but  44  the  pofleflion  of  it  (in  his  opinion) 
44  may  in  its  confequences  be  dangerous  */'  As 
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how?  Wiy,  plainly,  (at  length  it  comes  out)  if  the 
French  -a:e  not  left  there  to  check  the  growth  of 
our  colon.es,  “  they  will  extend  themfelves  almoft 
“  without  bounds  into  the  inland  parts,  and  in- 
“  creafe  infinitely  from  all  caufes ;  becoming  a 
nume'ous,  hardy,  independent  people ;  pof- 
fefiedof  a  ftrong  country,  communicating  lit- 
tie  ornot  at  all  with  England,  living  wholly  on 
“  their  )wn  labour,  and  in  procefs  of  time  know- 
tc  ing  li:tle  and  enquiring  little  about  the  mother 
€S  country.”  In  fhort,  according  to  this  writer* 
our  prefent  colonies  are  large  enough  and  numerous 
enough  y  and  theFrench  ought  to  be  left  inNorth 
America  to  prevent  their  increafe,  left  they  become 
not  only  ufelefs,  but  dangerous  toBritain, — I  agreo 
with  the  Gentleman,  that  with  Canada  inourpof- 
feffion,  our  people  in  America  will  increafe  amaz¬ 
ingly.  I  know,  that  their  common  rate  of  increafe, 
where  they  are  not  molefted  by  the  enemy,  is 
doubling  their  numbers  every  twenty-five  years, 
by  natural  generation  only ;  exclufive  of  the  accef- 
fionof  foreigners*.  I  think  this  increafe  continu¬ 
ing,  would  probably  in  a  century  more,  make  the 

*  The  reafon  of  this  greater  increafe  in  America  than  in  Europe,' 
is,  that  in  old  fettled  countries,  all  trades,  farms,  offices,  and 
employments  are  full ;  and  many  people  refrain  marrying  till  they 
fee  an  opening,  in  which  they  can  fettle  themfelves,  with  a  reafon- 
able  profpeft  of  maintaining  a  family :  but  in  America,  it  being 
eafy  to  obtain  land,  which  with  moderate  labour  will  afford  fubhf- 
tence  and  fomething  to  fpare,  people  marry  more  readily  and  earlier 
in  life,  whence  arifes  a  numerous  offspring  and  the  fwift  population 
of  thofe  countries.  5Tis  a  common  error  that  we  cannot  fill  our 
provinces  or  incr»afe  the  number  of  them,  without  draining  this 
nation  of  its  people.  The  increment  alone  of  our  prefent  colonies 
is  fufficient  for  both  thofe  piirpofes.  [Written  in  1760.  E.] 
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number  of  Britifh  fubjedts  on  that  fide  the  water 
more  numerous  than  they  now  are  on  this ;  But 

4.  [  Not  necejfary  that  the  American  colonies 
Jhould  ceafe  being  ufeful  to  the  mother  country . 

"Their  preference  over  the  Wejl  Indian  colonies 
jiated\ 

I  am  far  from  entertaining  on  that  account , 
any  fears  of  their  becoming  either  ufelefs  or  danger¬ 
ous  to  us ;  and  I  look  on  thofe  fears  to  be  merely 
imaginary ,  and  without  any  probable  foundation . — 
The  Remarker  is  referved  in  giving  his  reafons  ; 
as  in  his  opinion  this  “  is  not  a  fit  fubjedl  for 
“  difcuffion.” — I  (hall  give  mine,  becaufe  I  con¬ 
ceive  it  a  fubjedl  neceffary  to  be  difcuffed  ;  and 
the  rather,  as  thofe  fears,  how  groundlefs  and  chi¬ 
merical  foever,  may,  by  poffefiing  the  multitude, 
poffibly  induce  the  ableft  miniltry  to  conform  to 
them  againft  their  own  judgment;  and  thereby 
prevent  the  affuring  to  the  Britilh  name  and  na¬ 
tion  a  liability  and  permanency,  that  no  man 
acquainted  with  hiltory  durft  have  hoped  for  till 
our  American  polfellions  opened  the  plealing  pro- 
fpedt.  The  Remarker  thinks  that  our  people  in 
America,  “  finding  no  check  from  Canada,  would 
“  extend  themfelves  almoll  without  bounds  into 
“  the  inland  parts,  and  increafe  infinitely  from  all 
“  caufes.”  The  very  realon  he  affigns  for  their 
fo  extending,  and  which  is  indeed  the  true  one, 
(their  being  “  invited  to  it  by  the  pleafantnefs, 
“  fertility  and  plenty  of  the  country,”)  may  fa- 
tisfy  us,  that  this  extenfion  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 
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ceed,  as  long  as  there  remains  any  pleafant  fertile 
country  within  their  reach.  And  if  we  even  fup- 
pofe  them  confined  by  the  waters  of  the  Mifiifiippi 
we  ft  ward,  and  by  thofe  of  St.  Laurence  and  the 
lakes  to  the  northward ;  yet  ftill  we  {hall  leave 
them  room  enough  to  increafe  even  in  the 
manner  of  fettling  now  praCtifed  there,  till  they 
amount  to  perhaps  a  hundred  millions  of  fouls. 
This  mu  ft  take  fome  centuries  to  fulfil  :  And  in 
the  mean  time ,  this  nation  mu  ft  neceftarily  fupply 
them  with  the  manufactures  they  confume  ;  be- 
caufe  the  new  fettlers  will  be  employed  in  agri¬ 
culture  ;  and  the  new  fet dements  will  fo  conti¬ 
nually  draw  off  the  fpare  hands  from  the  old, 
that  our  prefent  colonies  will  not,  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  we  have  mentioned,  find  themlelves  in  a 
condition  to  manufacture  even  for  their  own  in¬ 
habitants,  to  any  confiderable  degree ;  much  lefts 
for  thofe  who  are  fettling  behind  them.  *— 
Thus  our  trade  muft,  till  that  country  becomes 
as  fully  peopled  as  England,  (that  is  for  centuries 
to  come,)  be  continually  increafing,  and  with  it 
our  naval  power;  becaufe  the  ocean  is  between 
us  and  them,  and  our  {hips  and  feamen  muft  in¬ 
creafe  as  that  trade  increases. — The  human  body 
and  the  political  differ  in  this ;  that  the  firft:  is 
limited  by  nature  to  a  certain  ftature,  which, 
when  attained,  it  cannot,  ordinarily,  exceed ; 
the  other,  by  better  government  and  more  prudent 
police,  as  well  as  by  change  of  manners  and  other 
circumftances,  often  takes  frefh  ftarts  of  growth* 
after  being  long  at  a  ftand  j  and  fnav  add  tenfold 

to 
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to  the  dimenfions  it  had  for  ages  been  confined  to. 
The  mother  being  of  fullftature,  is  in  a  few  years 
equalled  by  a  growing  daughter :  but  in  the  cafe 
of  a  mother  country  and  her  colonies,  it  is  quite 
different.  The  growth  of  the  children  tends  to 
increafe  the  growth  of  the  mother,  and  fo  the 
difference  and  fuperiority  is  longer  preferved. — 
Were  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  limited  to  their 
prefent  number  by  any  thing  in  nature,  or  by  un¬ 
changeable  circumftances,  the  equality  of  popu¬ 
lation  between  the  two  countries  might  indeed 
fooner  come  to  pafs  :  but  fure  experience  in  thole 
parts  of  the  ifland  where  manufactures  have  been 
introduced,  teaches  us ;  that  people  increafe  and 
multiply  in  proportion  as  the  means  and  facility  of 
gaining  a  livelihood  increafe ;  and  that  this  ifland, 
if  they  could  be  employed,  is  capable  of  fupport- 
ing  ten  times  its  prefent  number  of  people. — In 
proportion  therefore,  as  the  demand  increafes  for 
the  manufactures  of  Britain,  by  the  increafe  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  her  colonies,  the  number  of  her  people  at 
home  will  increafe;  and  with  them,  the  ftrength  as 
well  as  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  For  fatisfa&ion  in 
this  point  let  the  reader  compare  in  his  mind  the 
number  and  force  of  our  prefent  fleets,  with  our 
fleet  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  *,  before  we  had  co¬ 
lonies.  Let  him  compare  the  ancient, with  the  pre¬ 
fent  ftate  of  our  towns  and  ports  on  or  near  our 
weftern  coaft,  (Manchefter,  Liverpool,  Kendal, 
I^ancafter,  Glafgow,  and  the  countries  round 
them,)  that  trade  with  and  manufacture  for  our 

•  Viz.  40  fail,' none  of  more  than  40  guns. 
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colonies,  (not  to  mention  Leeds,  Halifax,  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham,)  and  conlider  what  a  difference 
there  is  in  the  numbers  of  people,  buildings,  rents, 
and  the  value  of  land  and  of  the  produce  of  land  dy 
even  if  he  goes  back  no  farther  than  is  with  man's 
memory.  Let  him  compare  thofe  countries  with 
others  on  the  fame  ifland,  where  manufactures 
have  not  yet  extended  themfelves ;  obferve  thepre- 
fent  difference,  and  reflect  how  much  greater  our 
ftrength  may  be,  (if  numbers  give  ftrength,)  when 
our  manufacturers  {hall  occupy  every  part  of  the 
ifland  where  they  can  poflibly  be  fubfifted. 

But,  fay  the  objeCtors,  c  there  is  a  certain  dif- 

*  tance  from  the  fea9  in  America,  beyond  which  the 

*  expence  of  carriage  will  put  a  flop  to  the  fale  and 
4  confumption  of  your  manufactures;  and  this,  with 
e  the  difficulty  of  making  returns  for  them,  will 

*  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  manufacture  for  them- 

€  lelves;  of  courfe,  if  you  fuffer  your  people  to  ex-  * 

*  tend  their  fettlements  beyond  that  diftance,  your 

*  people  become  ufelefs  to  you  And  this  diftance 
is  limited  by  fome  to  200  miles,  by  others  to  the 
Apalachian  mountains. — Not  to  infift  on  a  very 
plain  truth,  that  no  part  of  a  dominion,  from 
whence  a  government  may  on  occafion  draw  fup- 
plies  and  aids  both  of  men  and  money,  (though 
at  too  great  a  diftance  to  be  fupplied  with  manu¬ 
factures  from  fome  other  part,)  is  therefore  to  be 
deemed  ufelefs  to  the  whole ;  I  £hall  endeavour  to 
fliow  that  thefe  imaginary  limits  of  utility,  even 
in  point  of  commerce,  are  much  too  narrow.— 
The  inland  parts  of  the  continent  of  Eurofe  are 

farther 
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farther  from  the  fea,  than  the  limits  of  fettlement 
propofed  for  America.  Germany  is  full  of  tradef- 
men  and  artificers  of  all  kinds,  and  the  govern 
ments  there,  are  not  all  of  them  always  favourable 
to  the  commerce  of  Britain  ;  yet  it  is  a  well- 
known  faCt,  that  our  manufactures  find  their  way 
even  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  Afk  the  great 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the  Leeds,  Shef¬ 
field,  Birmingham,  Manchefter,  and  Norwich 
goods ;  and  they  will  tell  you,  that  fome  of  them 
fend  their  riders  frequently  through  France  or  Spain 
and  Italy,  up  to  Vienna,  and  back  through  the 
middle  and  northern  parts  of  Germany  ;  to  fhow 
famples  of  their  wares  and  colleCt  orders,  which 
they  receive  by  almoft  every  mail,  to  a  vail  amount. 
Whatever  charges  arile  on  the  carriage  of  goods, 
are  added  to  the  value,  and  all  paid  by  the  confu- 
mer. — If  thefe  nations  over  whom  we  have  no  £0- 
vernment ;  over  whofe  confumption  we  can  have 
no  influence,  but  what  arifes  from  the  cheapnefs 
and  goodnefs  of  our  wares ;  whofe  trade,  manu¬ 
factures,  or  commercial  connections  are  not  fub- 
qeCt  to  the  controul  of  our  laws,  as  thofe  of  our 
colonies  certainly  are  in  fome  degree;  1  fay,  if 
thefe  nations  purchafe  and  confume  fuch  quanti¬ 
ties  of  our  goods,  notwithftanding  the  remotenefs 
of  their  fituation  from  the  fea ;  how  much  lefs 
likely  is  it  that  the  fettlers  in  America,  who  muft 
for  ages  be  employed  in  agriculture  chiefly,  fhould 
make  cheaper  for  themfelves  the  goods  our  manu¬ 
facturers  at  prefent  fupply  them  with  :  Even  if 
we  iuppofc  the  carriage  five,  fix  or  feven  hundred 
?  *  miles 
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miles  from  the  fea  as  difficult  and  expensive,  as  the 
like  diftance  into  Germany : — whereas  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  natural  diftances  are  frequently  doubled 
by  political  obftrudtions  $  I  mean  the  intermixed 
territories  and  claffimg  interefhs  of  princes  J. — But 
when  we  coniider  that  the  inland  parts  of  America 
are  penetrated  by  great  navigable  rivers ;  that 
there  are  a  number  of  great  lakes,  communicating 
with  each  other,  with  thofe  rivers,  and  with  the 
fea,  very  fmall  portages  here  and  there  excepted  * ; 
that  the  fea  coafts  (if  one  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
preffion)  of  thofe  lakes  only,  amount  at  leaft  to 
2700  miles,  excluiive  of  the  rivers  running  into 
them  (many  of  which  are  navigable  to  a  great 
extent  for  boats  and  canoes,  through  vail  tracts  of 
country) ;  how  little  likely  is  it  that  the  expence 
on  the  carriage  of  our  goods  into  thofe  countries 
fhould  prevent  the  ufeof  them. — If  th e,  poor  In* 
dians  in  thofe  remote  parts  are  now  able  to  pay  for 
the  linen,  woollen  and  iron  wares  they  are  at  pre- 

fent 

X  [Sir  C.  Whitworth  has  the  following  aftertion.  **  Each  ftate  in 
“  Germany  is  jealous  of  its  neighbours ;  and  hence,  rather  than  fa- 
“  cilitate  the  export  or  traniit  of  its  neighbours  produ&s  or  manu- 
“  factories,  they  have  all  recourfe  to  Grangers. ”  State  of  Trade, 
p.  xxiv.  E.] 

*  From  New  York  into  lake  Ontario,  the  land-carriage  of  the 
feveral  portages  altogether,  amounts  to  but  about  27  miles.  From 
lake  Ontario  into  lake  Erie,  the  land-carriage  at  Niagara  is  but 
about  12  miles.  All  the  lakes  above  Niagara  communicate  by 
navigable  {traits,  fo  that  no  land-carriage  is  neceffary,  to  go  out  of 
one  into  another.  From  Prefqu’ifle  on  lake  Erie,  there  are  but  15 
miles  land- carriage,  and  that  a  good  waggon-road,  to  Beef  River* 
a  branch  of  the  Ohio ;  which  brings  you  into  a  navigation  of  many 
thoufand  miles  inland,  if  you  take  together  the  Ohio,  the  Miiliflippi, 
and  all  the  great  rivers  and  branches  that  run  into  them. 
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fent  furnifhed  with  by  theFrench  andEnglifh  tra¬ 
ders,  (though  Indians  have  nothing  but  what  they 
get  by  hunting,  and  the  goods  are  loaded  with  all 
the  impofitions  fraud  and  knavery  can  contrive  to 
inhance  their  value ;)  will  not  induftrious  Englijh 
farmers ,  hereafter  fettled  in  thofe  countries,  be 
much  better  able  to  pay  for  what  fhall  be  brought 
them  in  the  way  of  fair  commerce  ? 

If  it  is  aiked,  What  can  fuch  farmers  raife, 
wherewith  to  pay  for  the  manufactures  they  may 
want  from  us  ?  I  anfwer,  that  the  inland  parts  of 
America  in  queftion  are  well  known  to  be  fitted 
for  the  production  of  hemp,  flax,  potafh,  and 
above  all,  iilk ;  the  fouthern  parts  may  produce 
olive-oil,  raifins,  currants,  indigo,  and  cochineal. 
Not  to  mention  horfes  and  black  cattle,  which 
may  eafily  be  driven  to  the  maritime  markets, 
and  at  the  fame  time  affift  in  conveying  other 
commodities. — That  the  commodities  firft  men¬ 
tioned,  may  eafily,  by  water  or  land-carriage,  be 
brought  to  the  fea-ports  from  interior  America, 
will  not  feem  incredible ;  when  we  reflect,  that 
hemp  formerly  came  from  the  Ukraine  and  moil 
fouthern  parts  of  Ruffia  to  Wologda,  and  down 
theDwina  to  Archangel;  and  thence  by  a  perilous 
navigation  round  the  North  Cape  to  England  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  It  now  comes  from  the 

[The  rivers  and  lakes  of  Canada  perhaps  render  accdlib le  (in 
land  and  water)  a  trad  of  almoil  900,000  fquare  miles ;  the  river 
Mifliffippi,  another  trad  of  nearly  600,000  fquare  miles ;  the  let- 
tied  parts  of  the  Englifh  colonies  fcarcely  extend  over  a  trad  of 
300, cco  fquare  miles.  E.] 
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fame  country  up  the  Dnieper  and  down  the  Dana 
with  much  land-carriage.  Great  part  of  theRuffia 
irony  no  high-priced  commodity,  is  brought  300 
miles  by  land  and  water  from  the  heart  of  Siberia. 
Furs ,  [the  produce  too  of  America]  are  brought 
to  Amsterdam  from  all  parts  of  Siberia,  even  the 
moft  remote,  Kamfchatfka. — The  fame  country 
furnifhes  me  with  another  in  fiance  of  extended 
Inland  commerce.  It  is  found  worth  while  to  keep 
tip  a  mercantile  communication  between  Pekin 
In  China  and  Peterfburgh. — And  none  of  thefe 
inftances  of  inland  commerce  exceed  thofe  of  the 
courfes  by  which,  at  feveral  periods,  the  Whole 
trade  of  the  Raft  was  carried  on.  Before  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Mamaluke  dominion  in  Egypt  fixed 
the  ftaple  for  the  riches  of  the  Eaft  at  Cairo  and 
Alexandria,  (whither  they  were  brought  from  the 
Red  Sea)  great  part  of  thofe  commodities  were 
carried  to  the  cities  of  Cafhgar  and  Balk.  (This 
gave  birth  to  thofe  towns,  that  flill  fubfifl  upon 
the  remains  of  their  ancient  opulence,  amidfl  a 
people  and  country  equally  wild.)  From  thence 
thofe  goods  were  carried  down  the  Amu,  (the 
ancient  Oxus,)  to  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  up  the 
Wolga  to  Aftrachan  ;  from  whence  they  were 
carried  over  to,  and  down  the  Don,  to  the  mouth 

t  [I  beg  pardon  for  attempting  to  remind  the  reader  that  he  muS 
not  confound  the  river  Duna,  with  the  river  Dwina. — The  fork  of 
the  Ohio  is  about  400  miles  diftant  from  the  fea,  and  the  fork  of  the 
Mifliffippi  about  900  :  It  is  400  miles  from  Peterfburgh  to  Mofcow, 
and  very  confiderabiy  more  than  4000  from  Peterfburgh  to  Pekin. 
This  is  enough  to  juftify  Dr.  Franklin’s  portions  in  the  page  above, 
.without  going  into  farther  particulars.  E.] 
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of  that  river;  and  thence  again  the  Venetians  di¬ 
rectly,  and  the  Genoefe  and  Venetians  indirectly, 
(by  way  of  Kaffa  and  Trebifonde,)  difperfed  them 
through  the  Mediterranean  and  fome  other  parts 
of  Europe.  Another  part  of  thofe  goods  was  car¬ 
ried  over-land  from  the  Wolga  to  the  rivers  Duna 
and  Neva ;  from  both  they  were  carried  to  the  city 
of  Wifbuy  in  the  Baltick,  (fo  eminent  for  itsfea- 
laws) ;  and  from  the  city  of  Ladoga  on  the  Neva, 
we  are  told  they  were  even  carried  by  the  Dwina 
to  Archangel ;  and  from  thence  round  the  North 
Cape. — If  iron  and  hemp  will  bear  the  charge  of 
carriage  from  this  inland  country ;  other  metali 
will,  as  well  as  iron ;  and  certainly Jilk ,  lince  3  d. 
per  lb.  is  not  above  1  per  cent  on  the  value,  and 
amounts  to  28  1.  per  ton  *. — If  the  Growths  of 
a  country  find  their  way  out  of  it ;  the  Manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  countries  where  they  go,  will  infalli¬ 
bly  find  their  way  into  it. 

They  who  underftand  the  (Economy  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  manufactures,  know,  that  it  is  impofli- 
ble  to  eftablifh  them  in  places  not  populous  ; — and 
even  in  thofe  that  are  populous,  hardly  poffible 
to  eftablifh  them  to  the  prejudice  of  the  places 
already  in  pojfefion  of  them .  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  in  France  and  Spain,  counte¬ 
nanced  by  the  government,  to  draw  from  us  and 

*  [I  think  I  have  been  told,  and  upon  the  belt  authority,  that  a 
carriage  has  actually  been  eltablifned  at  thefe  rates,  over  land,  to 
the  Ohio  fettlement.  —  Silk,  on  account  of  its  value  and  convenient 
bulk,  was  propofed  as  a  chief  object  of  attention  in  this  fettlement. 

E.]  * 
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eftablifh  in  thofe  countries,  our  hard-ware  and 
woollen  manufactures;  but  without  fuccefs. — The 
reafons  are  various.  A  manufacture  is  part  of  a 
great  fyftem  of  commerce,  which  takes  in  conve- 
niencies  of  various  kinds  ;  methods  of  providing 
materials  of  all  forts,  machines  for  expediting  and 
facilitating  labour,  all  the  channels  of  correfpon- 
dence  for  vending  the  wares,  the  credit  and  con¬ 
fidence  neceffary  to  found  and  lupport  this  corres¬ 
pondence,  the  mutual  aid  of  different  artizans, 
and  a  thoufand  other  particulars,  which  time  and 
long  experience  have  gradually  eftablifhed.  A  part 
of  luch  a  fyftem  cannot  fupport  itfelf  without  the 
whole  ;  and  before  the  whole  can  be  obtained  the 
part  perilhes.  Manufactures,  where  they  are  in  per¬ 
fection,  are  carried  on  by  a  multiplicity  of  hands, 
each  of  which  is  expert  only  in  his  own  part ;  no 
one  of  them  a  matter  of  the  whole ;  and,  if  by  any 
means  fpirited  away  to  a  foreign  country,  he  is  loft 
without  his  fellows.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
extremeft  difficulty  to  perfuade  a  compleat  fet  of 
workmen,  {killed  in  all  parts  of  a  manufactory  to 
leave  their  country  together,  and  fettle  in  a  foreign 
land.  Some  of  the  idle  and  drunken  may  be  en¬ 
ticed  away ;  but  thefe  only  difappoint  their  em¬ 
ployers,  and  ferve  to  difcourage  the  undertaking. 
If  by  royal  munificence,  and  an  expence  that  the 
profits  of  the  trade  alone  would  not  bear,  a  com¬ 
pleat  fet  of  good  and  fkilful  hands  are  collected 
and  carried  over  ;  they  find  fo  much  of  the  fyftem 
imperfect,  fo  many  things  wanting  to  carry  on  the 
trade  to  advantage,  fo  many  difficulties  to  over¬ 
come. 
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come,  and  the  knot  of  hands  fo  ealily  broken  by 
death,  diffatisfadion  and  defertion  ;  that  they  and 
their  employers  are  difcouraged  together,  and  the 
projed  vanilhes  into  ffnoke. — Plence  it  happens, 
that  eShblifhed  manufadures  are  hardly  ever  loft, 
but  by  foreign  conqueft,  or  by  fome  eminent  in¬ 
terior  fault  in  manners  or  government ;  a  bad  po¬ 
lice  opprefting  and  difcouraging  the  workmen,  or 
religious  perfecutions  driving  the  fober  and  indus¬ 
trious  out  of  the  country.  There  is,  in  Short, 
Scarce  a  lingle  inftance  in  hiftory  of  the  contrary, 
where  manufadures  have  once  taken  firm  root. — 
They  Sometimes  ftart  up  in  a  new  place;  but  are 
generally  fupported  like  exotic  plants,  at  more  ex¬ 
pence  than  they  are  worth  for  any  thing  but  curi- 
cfity;  until  thefe  new  feats  become  the  refuge  of 
the  manufadurers  driven  from  the  aid  ones. — The 
conqueft  of  Constantinople,  and  final  redudionof 
the  Greek  empire ,  difperfed  many  curious  manu¬ 
fadurers  into  different  parts  of  Christendom.  The 
former  conquefts  of  its  provinces,  had  before  done 
the  fame.  The  lofs  of  liberty  in  Verona,  Milan, 
Florence,  Pifa,  Piftoia,  and  other  great  cities  of 
Italy ;  drove  the  manufadurers  of  woollen  cloth 
into  Spain  and  Flanders .  The  latter  firft  loft  their 
trade  and  manufadures  to  Antwerp  and  the  cities 
of  Brabant ;  from  whence,  by  persecution  for  reli¬ 
gion,  they  were  fent  into  Holland  and  England  : 
[While]  the  civil  wars  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  the  firft  of  Spain ,  which  ended  in  the  lofs 
©1  the  liberty  of  their  great  towns;  ended  too  in  the 

N  3  lofs 
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lof$  of  the  panufadhir.es  of  Toledo,  Segovia,  Sala¬ 
manca,  Medina  del  campo,  &c.  The  revocation  of 
the  edipl  of  Nantes,  communicated,  to  all  thePro- 
teftant  parts  of  Europe,  the  paper,  filk,  and  other 
valuable  manufadturers  of  France ;  almoft  peculiar 
at  thaf  time  to  that  country,  and  till  then  in  vain 
attempted  elfewhere.-^r-To  be  convinced  that  it  is 
pot  foil  and  climate,  or  even  freedom  from  taxes. 
That  determines  the  refidence  of  manufadturers, 
we  need  only  turn  pur  eyes  on  Holland \  where  a 
piultitude  of  manufadtures  are  ftill  carried  on  (perr 
haps  more  than  on  the  fame  extent  of  territory 
vany  where  in  Europe)  and  fold  on  terms  upon 
which  they  cannot  be  had  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.- — And  this  too  is  true  of  thole  growths? 
which,  by  their  nature  and  the  labour  required  to 
faife  them,  co  ne  the  neareft  to  manufadtures. 

to  the  common-place  objedtion  to  the  North 
American  fettlements,  that  they  are  in  the  fame 
climate ,  and  their  produce  the  fame  as  that  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  firft  place  it  is  not  true ;  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  not  fo  of  the  countries  now  likely  to  be 
added  to  our  fettlements  ;  and  of  our  prefen t  co- 
Ionics,  the  produdts,  lumber,  tobacco,  rice,  and 
indigo,  great  articles  of  commerce,  dp  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  produdts  of  England  in  the  next 
place,  a  man  muft  know  very  little  of  the  trade 
pf  the  world,  who  does  not  know,  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  carried  on  between  countries  whofe 
climate  differs  very  little.  Even  the  trade  between 
the  different  parts  of  theie  Britifh  iilands,  is  greatly 

fuperior 
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fuperior  to  that  between  England  and  all  the  Weft 
India  iflands  put  together  J. 

If  I  have  been  fuccefsful  in  proving  that  a  con- 
fiderable  commerce  may  and  will  fublift  between 
us  and  our  future  moil  inland  fettlements  in  North 
America,  notwithftanding  their  diftance ;  I  have 
more  than  half  proved  no  other  inconveniency  will 
arife  from  their  diftance.  Many  men  in  fuch  a 
country,  mail  “know,”  muft  “  think,”  and  muft 
“  care”  about  the  country  they  chiefly  trade  with. 
The  juridical  and  other  connections  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  yet  a  fafter  hold  than  even  commercial 
ties,  and  fpread  directly  and  indirectly  far  and 
wide.  Bufinefs  to  be  folicited  and  caufes  depend¬ 
ing,  create  a  great  intercourfe  even  where  private 
property  is  not  divided  in  different  countries  ; — * 
yet  this  divifton  will  always  fubfift,  where  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  are  ruled  by  the  fame  govern¬ 
ment.  Where  a  man  has  landed  property  both  in 
the  mother  country  and  a  province,  he  will  almoft 
always  live  in  the  mother  country  :  This,  though 
there  were  no  trade,  is  fingly  a  fufficient  gain.  It 
is  laid,  that  Ireland  pays  near  a  million  fterling 
annually  to  its  abfentees  in  England  ;  The  balance 
of  trade  from  Spain,  or  even  Portugal,  is  lcarcely 
equal  to  this. 

Let  it  not  be  faid  we  have  no  abfentees  from 
North  America.  There  are  many,  to  the  writer’s 
knowledge; — and  if  there  are  at  prefent  but  few 
of  them  that  diftinguiih  themfelves  here  by  great 

X  [But  why  may  not  a  difference  of  circumjlances  produce  a  trade, 
Sts  well  as  a  difference  of  climate  r — Climate  ltfclf  has  its  effect  only 
k) Jeeuring  this  difference  of  circumltances.  E.] 

N  4 
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expence,  it  is  owing  to  the  mediocrity  of  fortune 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  colonies  ; 
and  a  more  equal  divifion  of  landed  property,  than 
in  the  Weft  India  iflands,  fo  that  there  are  as  yet 
but  few  large  eftates.  But  if  thofe  who  have  fuch 
eftates,  refide  upon  and  take  care  of  them  them- 
felves,  are  they  worfe  fubjefts  than  they  would 
be  if  they  lived  idly  in  England  ? — Great  merit  is 
a  flume d  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  Weft  Indies 
on  the  fcore  of  their  refiding  and  fpending  their 
money  in  England.  I  would  not  depreciate  that 
merit ;  it  is  confiderable  ;  for  they  might,  if  they 
pleafed,  fpend  their  money  in  France:  but  the 
difference  between  their  fpending  it  here  and  at 
home,  is  not  fo  great.  What  do  they  fpend  it  in 
when  they  are  here,  but  the  produce  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  this  country  ; — and  would  they  not  do 
the  fame  if  they  were  at  home  ?  Is  it  of  any  great 
importance  to  the  Englifh  •f  farmer,  whether  the 
Weft  India  gentleman  comes  to  London  and  eats 
his  beef,  pork,  and  tongues,  frefh ;  or  has  them 
brought  to  him  in  the  Weft  Indies  faked?  whe¬ 
ther  he  eats  his  Englifh  cheefe  and  butter,  or 
drinks  his  Englifh  ale,  at  London  or  in  Barbadoes? 
Is  the  clothier's,  or  the  mercer's,  or  the  cutler's, 
or  the  toyman’s  profit  lefs,  for  their  goods  being 
worn  and  eonfumed  by  the  fame  perfons  refiding 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  ocean  ?  Would  not  the 
profits  of  the  merchant  and  mariner  be  rather 
greater,  and  fame  addition  made  to  our  naviga- 

X  Remarks,  p.  47,  48,  See. 

+  [Whether  our  author  meaned  the  JEnglilh  or  Irifh  farmer, 
■eventually  perhaps  ,he  thought  them  one  and  the  fame.  E.] 

[  tions 
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tion,  fhips  and  feamen  ? — If  the  North  American 
gentleman  flays  in  his  own  country,  and  lives 
there  in  that  degree  of  luxury  and  expence  with 
regard  to  the  ufe  of  Britifh  manufactures,  that  his 
fortune  entitles  him  to ;  may  not  his  example 
(from  the  imitation  of  fuperiors,  fo  natural  to 
mankind)  fpread  the  ufe  of  thofe  manufactures 
among  hundreds  of  families  around  him;  and  oc- 
cafion  a  much  greater  demand  for  them,  than  it 
would  do  if  he  fhould  remove  and  live  in  London  ? 
— However  this  may  be,  if  in  our  views  of  im¬ 
mediate  advantage,  it  feems  preferable  that  the 
gentlemen  of  large  fortunes  in  North  America 
fhould  relide  much  in  England  ;  it  is  what  may 
furely  be  expeCted,  as  fait  as  fuch  fortunes  are  ac¬ 
quired  there.  Their  having  “  colleges  of  their 

own  for  the  education  of  their  youth/’  will 
not  prevent  it  :  A  little  knowledge  and  learning 
acquired,  increafes  the  appetite  for  more,  and 
will  make  the  converfation  of  the  learned  on  this 
fide  the  water  more  drcngly  defined.  Ireland  has 
its  univerfity  likewife ;  yet  this  does  not  prevent 
the  immenfe  pecuniary  benefit  we  receive  from 
that  kingdom.  And  there  will  always  be  in  the 
conveniencies  of  life,  the  politenefs,  the  pleafures, 
the  magnificence  of  the  reigning  country,  many 
other  attractions  befides  thofe  of  learning,  to  draw 
men  of  fubftance  there,  where  they  can,  (appa¬ 
rently  at  lead)  have  the  beft  bargain  of  happi- 
nefs  for  their  money. 

Our  trade  to  the  Wejl  India  ijlands  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  valuable  one :  but  whatever  is  the  amount 

of 
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of  it,  it  has  long  been  at  a  Jland .  Limited  our 
fugar  planters  are  by  the  fcantinefs  of  territory, 
they  cannot  increafe  much  beyond  their  prefent 
number ;  and  this  is  an  evil,  as  I  fhall  (how  here¬ 
after,  that  will  be  little  helped  by  our  keeping 
Guadaloupe. — ‘The  trade  to  our  Northern  Colo¬ 
nies,  is  not  only  greater,  but  yearly  increafing 
with  the  increafe  of  people  :  and  even  in  a  greater 
proportion,  as  the  people  increafe  in  wealth  and 
the  ability  of  fpending,  as  well  as  in  numbers*. 

*  The  writer  "has  [fince]  obtained  accounts  of  the  exports  to  North 
America ,  and  the  Weft  India  IJlands ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  there 
has  been  fome  increafe  of  trade  to  thofe  Iflands  as  well  as  to  North 
America,  though  in  a  much  lefs  degree.  The  following  extract  from 
thefe  accounts  will  fhow  the  reader  at  one  view  the  amount  of  the 
exports  to  each,  in  two  different  terms  of  live  years ;  the  terms  taken 
at  ten  years  didance  from  each  other,  to  fhow  the  increafe^  viz. 

FirflTerm,  from  1744  to  1748,  inclusive. 

Northern  Colonies .  Weft  India  Iftands. 

■744 — vC"04D>lI4  12  4 - ^.796,1 1 2  17  9 

■745  - 534>3‘6  2  5  - — -  503.669  19  9 

1746  - 754-945  4  3  -  472>994  >9  7 

1747  - 726,648  5  5 - 856,463  18  6 

1748- - ‘830,243  16  9 -  734.°95  15  3 

1  'nr  1  • 

Total,  £.  3,486,268  1  2  Tot.  3,363,337  10  10 

Difference,  122,930  10  .  4 

1  . . -  . . . 

£.  3,486,268  1  2 

Second  Term,  from  1754  to  1758,  inclufive. 

-  Northern  Colonies .  Weft  India  IJlands . 

*754 - 1,246,615  1  11  — — - 685,675  3  o 

1755 - 2  j  177,848  6  10  — — — —  694,667  13  3 

1756—  — 1,428,720  18  10  —  733,458  16  *3 

1757—  —1,727,924  2  10  - - -  776,488  o  6 

*758 - 1,832,948  13  jo——— —  877,571  19  u 

Total;  j£,  7,414,057  4  3  Tot.  £.3,767,841  12  11 

Difference  3,646,215  i>  4 


f,  7,414,057  4  3 
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—I  have  already  faid,  that  our  people  in  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Colonies  double  in  about  25  years,  exclufive 

of 

In  the  firft  term,  total  of  Weft  India  iflands,  3,363,337  10  10 

In  the  fecond  term,  ditto,  -  -  -  -  3,767,841  j2  n 

Increafe,  only  £.  0,404,504  2  F 

In  the  firft  term,  total  for  northern  Colonies,  3,486,268  1  2 

In  the  fecond  term,  ditto,  -----  7,414,  °57  4  3 

Increafe,  £.  3,927,789  3  1 

’  By  thefe  accounts  it  appears,  that  the  exports  to  the  Weft  India 
iflands,  and  to  the  northern  colonies,  were  in  the  firft  term  nearly 
equal;  (the  difference  being  only  122,936b  10s.  4d.)  and  in  the 
fecond  term,  the  exports  to  thofe  iflands  had  only  increafed 
404,504b  2 s.  id. — Whereas  the  increafe  to  the  northern  colo¬ 
nies  is  3,927,789b  3s.  id.  almo ft. four  millions. 

Some  part  of  this  increafed  demand  for  Englifh  goods,  may  be 
afcribed  to  the  armies  and  fleets  we  have  had  both  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  and  the  Weft  Indies ;  not  fo  much  for  what  is  confirmed  by 
the  foldiery;  their  clothing,  ftores,  ammunition,  &c.  fent  from 
hence  on  account  of  the  government,  being  (as  is  fuppofed)  not 
included  in  thefe  accounts  of  merchandize  exported  ;  but,  as  the 
war  has  occafioned  a  great  plenty  of  money  in  America,  many  of 
the  inhabitants  have  increafed  their  expence. 

N.  B.  Thefe  accounts  do  not  include  any  exports  from  Scot¬ 
land  to  America,  which  are  doubtlefs  proportionally  confiderable  ; 
nor  the  exports  from  Ireland. 

[I  fhall  carry  on  this  calculation  where  Dr.  Franklin  left  it. 
For  four  years,  from  1770  to  1773  inclufively,  the  fame  average 
annual  exports  to  the  fame  ports  of  the  Weft  Indies,  is  994,463  b  ; 
and  to  the  fame  ports  of  the  North  American  plantations 
2,919,669  b  But  the  annual  averages  of  the  firft  and  fecond  terms 
of  the  former,  were  672,668 1.  and  753,568 1 :  of  the  latter,  697,254 1. 
and  1,482,81 1  1. 

In  ten  years  therefore  (taking  the  middle  years  of  the  terms)  the 
North  American  trade  is  found  to  have  doubled  the  Weft  Indian  : 
in  the  next  flxteen  years  it  becomes  greater  by  three -fold. — With 
refpedl  to  itfelf,  the  North  American  trade  in  32  years  (taking  the 
extremes  of  the  terms)  has  quadrupled  ;  while  the  Weft  Indian 
trade  increafed  only  one  half;  of  which  increafe  I  apprehend  Ja¬ 
maica 
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of  the  acceffionof  Grangers.  That  I  fpeak  with¬ 
in  bounds*  F  appeal  to  the  authentic  accounts  fre¬ 
quently  required  by  the  board  of  trade,  and  tranf- 
mitted  to  that  board  by  the  refpedtive  governors ; 
of  which  accounts  I  {hall  fele<3:  one  as  a  fample, 
being  that  from  the  colony  of  Rhode-Iiland  * ;  a 
colony  that  of  all  the  others  receives  the  lead:  ad¬ 
dition  from  ftraneers. — For  the  increafe  of'  our 

O  •’ 

trade  to  thofe  colonies ,  I  refer  to  the  accounts  fre¬ 
quently  laid  before  Parliament,  by  the  officers  of 
the  cuftoms,  and  to  the  cuftom-houfe  books : 
from  which  I  have  alfo  feledted  one  account,  that 

*  •  '  i '  / 

snaica  has  given  more  than  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  quiet 
produced  by  the  peace  with  the  maroon  negroes. — Had  the  Weft 
Indian  trade  continued  ftatiojiary,  the  North  American  trade  would 
have  quadrupled  with  refpecb  to  it,  in  26  years:  and  this,  not- 
withftanding  the  checks  given  to  the  latter,  by  their  non-importa¬ 
tion  agreements  and  the  encouragement  of  their  own  manufactures. 

There  has  been  an  accefiion  to  both  thefe  trades,  produced  by 
the  ceiiions  at  the  treaty  of  Paris ;  not  touched  upon  by  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin.  The  average  annual  export- trade,  from  1770  to  1773  inclu¬ 
sively,  to  the  ceded  Weft  India  iflands,  amounted  to  258,299!:  to 
the  ceded  North  American  territory  it  has  been  280,4231.  See 
Sir  Charles  Whitworth’s  State  of  Trade.  E.] 

*  Ccpy  °f  the  Report  of  Governor  Hopkins  to  the  Beard  of  Tirade,  ci% 
the  Numbers  of  People  in  Mhode-IJland. 

In  obedience  to  your  lordfhipsl  commands,  I  have  earned  the 
within  account  to  be  taken  by  officers  under  oath.  By  it  there  appears 
to  be  in  this  colony  at  this  time  3*5,939  white  perfons,  and  4697, 
blacks,  chiefly  negroes. 

In  the  year  1730,  by  order  of  the  then  lords  commiffioners  of  trade 
and  plantations,  an  account  was  taken  of  the  number  of  people  in 
this  colony,  and  then  there  appeared  to  be  15,302  white  perfons, 
and  2633  blacks. 

Again  in  the  year  17  48,  by  Eke  order,  an  account  was  taken  of 
the  number  of  people  in  this  colony,  by  which  it  appears  there 
were  at  that  time  29,755  white  perfons,  and  4373  blacks. 

Colony  of  Rhode  IJland,  Dec,  ,2  4,  1755.  Stephen  Hopkins. 

g 
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of  the  trade  from  England  (exclufive  of  Scotland) 
to  Penfylvania  ^ ;  a  colony  moft  remarkable  for 
the  plain  frugal  manner  of  living  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  moil  fufpefted  of  carrying  on  manufac¬ 
tures,  on  account  of  the  number  of  German  arti- 
zans,  who  are  known  to  have  tranfplanted  them- 
felves  into  that  country ;  though  even  thefe,  in 
truth,  when  they  come  there,  generally  apply 
themfelves  to  agriculture,  as  the  fureft  fupport  and 
moft  advantageous  employment.  By  this  account 
it  appears,  that  the  exports  to  that  province  have 
in  28  years,  increafed  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
17  to  \  ,  whereas  the  people  themfelves,  who  bv 
other  authentic  accounts  appear  to  double  their 
numbers  (the  ftrangers  who  fettle  there  included) 
in  about  16  years,  cannot  in  the  28  years  have  in¬ 
creafed  in  a  greater  proportion  than  as  4  to  1 . 
The  additional  demand  then,  and  confumption  of 
goods  fromEngland,  of  13  parts  in  17  more  than 
the  additional  number  would  require,  muft  be 


f  An  Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  frcyn  England  to  Penfyl- 
fy  l  vania,  in  one  Tear ,  taken  at  different  Periods ,  'viz. 


It* 


1723 

173° 

1737 

1742 

j747 

1752 

1 7  5  7 


they  amounted  only  to 
they  were 


*  L*  l5>992 
48,592 

56,690 
75>295 

82,404 
201 ,666 
268,426 


19 

7 

6 

3 

17 

19 

6 


4 

5 
7 
4 

7 

1 1 

6 


N.  B.  The  accounts  for  1758  and  1759,  are  not  yet  compleated ; 
but  thofe  acquainted  with  the  North  American  trade,  knew, 
that  the  increafe  in  thofe  two  years,  has  been  in  a  ftill  greater 
proportion  ;  the  lall  year  being  fuppofed  to  exceed  any  former 
year  by  a  third  ;  and  this  owing  to  the  increafed  ability  of  the 
people  to  fpend,  from  the  greater  quantities  of  money  circu¬ 
lating  among  them  by  the  war. 

owing 
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owing  to  this ^  that  the  people  having  by  their  i n- 
duftry  mended  their  circumftances,  are  enabled  to 
indulge  themfelves  in  finer  clothes,  better  furni¬ 
ture,  and  a  more  general  ufe  of  all  our  manufac¬ 
tures  than  heretofore. 

In  fad:,  the  occafion  forEnglifh  goods  in  North 
America,  and  the  inclination  to  have  and  ufe 
them,  is,  and  muft  be  for  ages  to  come,  much 
greater  than  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  for 
them;  they  muft  therefore,  as  they  now  do,  deny 
themfelves  many  things  they  wouldotherwife  chufe 
to  have,  or  increafe  their  induftry  to  obtain  them. 
— And  thus,  if  they  fhould  at  any  time  manufac¬ 
ture  fome  coarfe  article,  which  on  account  of 
its  bulk  or  fome  other  circumftance,  cannot  fo 
well  be  brought  to  them  from  Britain ;  it  only 
enables  them  the  better  to  pay  for  finer  goods, 
that  otherwife  they  could  not  indulge  themfelves 
in  :  So  that  the  exports  thither  are  not  diminifhed 
byfuch  manufadure,  but  rather  increafed. — The 
fingle  article  of  manufadure  in  thefe  colonies  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Remarker,  is  ^/j-made  inNew-Eng- 
land.  It  is  true  there  have  been,  ever  fince  the 
firft  fettlement  of  that  country,  a  few  hatters 
x  there  ;  drawn  thither  probably  at  firft  by  the  faci- 
lity  of  getting  beaver,  while  the  woods  were  but 
littlecleared,  and  therewas  plenty  of  thofe  animals. 
The  cafe  is  greatly  altered  now.  The  beaver 
fkins  are  not  now  to  be  had  in  New-England, 
but  from  very  remote  places  and  at  great  prices. 
The  trade  is  accordingly  declining  there ;  fo  that, 
far  from  being  able  to  make  hats  in  any  quantity 
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for  exportation,  they  cannot  fupply  their  home 
demand  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  fome  thoufand 
dozens  are  fent  thither  yearly  from  London,  Bris¬ 
tol,  and  Liverpool ;  and  fold  there  cheaper  than 
the  inhabitants  can  make  them  of  equal  goodnefs. 
— In  fadt,  the  colonies  are  fo  little  fuited  for  efta- 
blifhing  of  manufactures,  that  they  are  continually 
lofing  the  few  branches  they  accidentally  gain. 
The  working  braliers,  cutlers,  and  pewterers, 
as  well  as  hatters,  who  have  happened  to  go  over 
from  time  to  time  and  fettle  in  the  colonies ;  gra¬ 
dually  drop  the  working  part  of  their  bufmefs, 
and  import  their  refpeCtive  goods  from  England, 
whence  they  can  have  them  cheaper  and  better 
than  they  can  make  them.  They  continue  their 
(hops  indeed,  in  the  fame  way  of  dealing;  but  be¬ 
come  fellers  of  braliery,  cutlery,  pewter,  hats,  &c.. 
brought  from  England,  inftead  of  being  makers  of 
thofe  goods. 

5.  \fCke  American  colonies  not  dangerous  in  their 
nature  to  Great  Britain .] 

Thus  much  as  to  the  apprehenfion  of  our  colo¬ 
nies  becoming  ufelefs  to  us.  I  (hall  next  confider 
the  other  fuppolition,  that  their  growth  may  ren¬ 
der  them  dangerous . — Of  this,  I  own,  1  have  not 
the  leaf:  conception,  when  I  confider  that  we  have 
already  fourteen  Jepar ate  governments  on  the  ma¬ 
ritime  coaft  of  the  continent;  and  if  we  extend  our 
fettlementSjfhall  probably  have  as  many  more  be¬ 
hind  them  on  the  inland  fide*  Thofe  we  now  have> 
are  not  only  under  different  governors,  but  have 

different 
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different  forms  of  government,  different  laws,  dif¬ 
ferent  interefts,  and  fome  of  them  different  reli¬ 
gious  perfuafions  and  different  manners. — Their 
jealoufy  of  each  other  is  fo  great,  that  however 
neceffary  an  union  of  the  colonies  has  long  been, 
for  their  common  defence  and  fecurity  againft 
their  enemies,  and  how  feniible  foever  each  colony 
has  been  of  that  neceffity ;  yet  they  have  never 
been  able  to  effect  fuch  an  union  among  themfelves; 
nor  even  to  agree  in  requefting  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  to  eftablifh  it  for  them.  Nothing  but  the  im¬ 
mediate  command  of  the  crown  has  been  able  to 
produce  even  the  imperfedt  union,  but  lately  feen 
there,  of  the  forces  of  fome  colonies.  If  they  could 
not  agree  to  unite  for  their  defence  againft  the 
French  and  Indians*  who  were  perpetually  ha- 
raffing  their  fettlements,  burning  their  villages, 
and  murdering  their  people ;  can  it  reafonably 
be  fuppofed  there  is  any  danger  of  their  uniting 
againft  their  own  nation,  which  protedts  and  en¬ 
courages  them,  with  which  they  have  fo  many 
connedtions  and  ties  of  blood,  intereft  and  affec¬ 
tion,  and  which,  it  is  well  known,  they  all  love 
much  more  than  they  love  one  another  ? 

In  fhort,  there  are  fo  many  caufes  that  muft 
operate  to  prevent  it,  that  I  will  venture  to  fay, 
an  union  amongft  them  for  fuch  a  purpofe,  is  not 
jnerely  improbable  ;  it  is  impoffible.  And  if  the 
union  of  the  whole  is  impoffible,  the  attempt  of  a 
part  muft  be  madnefs ;  as  thofe  colonies  that  did 
not  join  the  rebellion,  would  join  the  mother 
country  in  fuppreffing  it. — When  I  fay  fuch  an 

union 
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union  is  impoflible,  I  mean,  without  the  mod 
grievous  tyranny  and  oppreffion.  People  who 
have  property  in  a  country  which  they  may  lofe, 
and  privileges  which  they  may  endanger,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  difpofed  to  be  quiet ;  and  even  to  bear 
much,  rather  than  hazard  all.  While  the  go¬ 
vernment  is  mild  and  juft,  while  important  civil 
and  religious  rights  are  fecure,  fuch  fubjeits  will 
be  dutiful  and  obedient.  The  waves  do  not  rife 
but  when  the  winds  blow. 

What  fuch  an  adminiftration  as  the  Duke  of 
Alva’s  in  the  Netherlands,  might  produce,  I  know 
not ;  but  this  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  deem  im¬ 
poflible. — And  yet  there  were  two  very  manifeft 
differences  between  that  cafe,  and  ours  ;  and  both 
are  in  our  favour.  The firft ,  that  Spain  had  al¬ 
ready  united  the  feventeen  provinces  under  one 
vifible  government,  though  the  ftates  continued 
independent :  The  fecond,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
thole  provinces  were  of  a  nation,  not  only  different 
from,  but  utterly  unlike  the  Spaniards.  Had  the 
Netherlands  been  peopled  from  Spain,  the  worft 
of  opprefiion  had  probably  not  provoked  them  to 
wifh  a  feparation  of  government.  It  might,  and 
probably  would  have  ruined  the  country  ;  but 
would  never  have  produced  an  independent  fove- 
reignty. — In  facft,  neither  the  very  worft  of  go¬ 
vernments,  the  worft  of  politics  in  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury  ;  nor  the  total  abolition  of  their  remaining 
liberty,  in  the  provinces  of  Spain  itfelf  ’  in  the  pre- 
fent ;  have  produced  any  independency  [in  Spain] 
that  could  be  lupported.  The  fame  may  be  obferv- 
ed  of  France .  O  And 
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And  let  it  not  be  faid  that  the  neighbourhood 
of  thefe  to  the  feat  of  government  has  prevented 
a  feparation. — While  our  ftrength  at  fea  continues, 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  (in  point  of  eafy  and  ex¬ 
peditious  conveyance  of  troops)  are  nearer  to 
London,  than  the  remote  parts  of  France  and 
Spain  to  their  refpedtive  capitals;  and  much  nearer 
than  Connaught  and  Ulfter  were  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.— No  body  foretels  the  diffo- 
lution  of  the  Ruffian  monarchy  from  its  extent ; 
yet  I  will  venture  to  fay,  the  eaftern  parts  of  it  are 
already  much  more  inacceffible  fromPeterfburgh, 
than  the  country  on  the  Miffiffippi  is  from  Lon¬ 
don  ;  I  mean  more  men,  in  lefs  time,  might  be 
conveyed  the  latter  than  the  former  diftance.  The 
rivers  Oby,  Jenefea  and  Lena,  do  not  facilitate  the 
communication  half  fo  well  by  'their  courfe,  nor 
are  they  half  fo  practicable,  as  the  American  rivers. 
To  this  I  fhall  only  add  the  obfervation  of  Ma- 
chiayel,  in  his  Prince;  that  a  government  feldom 
long  preferves  its  dominion  over  thofe  who  are  fo¬ 
reigners  to  it ;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  fall  with 
great  eafe,  and  continue  infeparably  annexed  to 
the  government  of  their  own  nation :  which  he 
proves  by  the  fate  of  the  Englifh  conquefls  in 
France. — -Yet  with  ail  thefe  difadvantages,  fo  dif¬ 
ficult  is  it  to  overturn  an  eflabliihed  government, 
that  it  was  not  without  the  affiftance  of  France  and 
England,  that  the  United  Provinces  fupported 
thernfelves:  which  teaches  us,  that 
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6.  [‘7 ’he  French  remaining  in  Canada ,  an  encou¬ 
ragement  to  difaffedtions  in  the  Britifh  Colo¬ 
nies, — If  they  prove  a  check,  that  check  cf 
the  moil  barbarous  nature.] 

If  the  vifionary  danger  of  independence  in  our  co¬ 
lonies  is  to  be  feared ;  nothing  is  more  likely  to  render 
it  JubJlantiaU  than  the  neighbourhood  of  foreigners 
at  enmity  with  the  fovereign  government ,  capable  of 
giving  either  aid  J  or  an  aiylum,  as  the  event  jhall 
require, — Yet  againft  even  thefe  difadvantages,  did 
Spain  preferve  almoil  ten  provinces,  merely  thro' 
their  want  of  union ;  which  indeed  could  never 

X  [The  aid  Dr.  Franklin  alludes  to,  muft  probably  have. confifted 
in  early  and  full  fupplies  of  arms,  officers,  intelligence,  and  trade 
of  export  and  of  import,  through  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  on  rifques 
both  public  and  private  ;  in  the  encouragement  of  fplendid  promifes 
and  a  great  ally ;  in  the  paffiage  from  Canada  to  the  back  fettle- 
ments,  being  jhut  to  the  Britijh  forces  ;  in  the  quiet  of  the  great  body 
of  Indians ;  in  the  fupport  of  emiiTaries  and  diicontented  citizens  ; 
in  loans  and  fublidies  to  congrefs,  in  ways  profitable  to  France  ;  in  a 
refuge  to  be  granted  them  in  cafe  of  defeat,  in  vacant  lands,  as  fet- 
tlers ;  in  the  probability  of  war  commencing  earlier  between  England 
and  France,  at  thegulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  (when  the  flipping  taken, 
were  rightfully  addreffed  to  Frenchmen,)  than  in  the  prefen t  cafe. — 
All  this  might  have  happened,  as  foon  as  America’s  diltafte  of  the 
fovereign,  had  exceeded  the  fear  of  the  foreigner  ;  a  circumllance 
frequently  feen  poffible  in  hillory,  and  which  our  miniuers  took 
care  lhould  not  be  wanting. 

This  explanation  would  have  required  apology  for  its  infertion  ; 
were  not  the  opinion  pretty  common  in  England,  that  had  not  the 
French  been  removed  from  Canada ,  the  re  volt  of  America  never  would 
have  tal:en  place.  Why  then  were  the  French  not  left  in  Canada,  at 
the  peace  of  1765  ?  Or,  fmee  they  were  not  left  there,  why  was  the 
American  difpute  begun  ? — Yet  in  one  fenfe  perhaps  this  opinion  is 
true;  for  had  the  French  been  left  in  Canada,  minifters  would  not 
oniy  have  finner  felt,  but  focner  have  feen,  the  ftrange  fatality  of 
their  plans.  E.] 
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have  taken  place  among  the  others,  but  for  caufes, 
fome  of  which  are  in  our  cafe  impoffible,  and 
others  it  is  impious  to  fuppofe  poffible. 

The  Romans  well  underflood  that  policy,  which 
teaches  the  fecurity  arifing  to  the  chief  government 
from  feparate  dates  among  the  governed;  when 
they  redored  the  liberties  of  the  dates  of  Greece, 
(opprefled  but  united  under  Macedon)  by  an  edidt, 
that  everv  date  fhould  live  under  its  own  laws 

j 

They  did  not  even  name  a  governor.  Indepen¬ 
dence  of  each  other,  and  feparate  intereds,  (though 
among  a  people  united  by  common  manners,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  I  may  fay  religion ;  inferior  neither  in 
wifdom,  bravery,  nor  their  love  of  liberty,  to  the 
Romans  themfelves ;)  was  all  the  fecurity  the 
fovereigns  widted  for  their  fovereignty.  It  is  true, 
they  did  not  call  themfelves  fovereigns  ;  they  fet 
no  value  on  the  title  ;  they  were  contented  with 
podefling  the  thing.  And  podefs  it  they  did,  even 

without  a  danding  army  : - (what  can  be  a 

dronger  proof  of  the  fecurity  of  their  pofieflion  ?) 
And  yet  by  a  policy  dmilar  to  this  throughout, 
was  the  Roman  world  fubdued  and  held  :  a  world 
compofed  of  above  an  hundred  languages  and  fets 
of  manners,  diderent  from  thofe  of  their  maders  J. 

—Yet 

*  [  “  All  the  Greek  Hates,  whether  in  Europe  or  Aha,  had  their 
ie  liberty  and  their  own  laws,  &c.”  E.]  Livy,  book  33.  c.  30. 

J  When  the  Romans  had  fubdued  Macedon  and  Illyricum,  they 
were  both  formed  into  republics  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate  ;  and  Ma¬ 
cedon  was  thought  fate  from  the  danger  of  a  revolution,  by  being 
divided,  into  a  diviiion  common  among  the  Romans,  as  we  learn 
from  the  accounts  of  the  tetrarcbs  in  fcripture.  [  “  In  the  firth  inltance, 

Si  it  was  their  pleafure  that  die  Macedonians  and  Illyrians  fhould  be 

“  free ; 
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—Yet  this  dominion  was  unfhakeable,  till  the  lofs 
of  liberty  and  corruption  of  manners  in  the  fove- 
reign  ftate,  overturned  it. 

But  what  is  the  prudent  policy  inculcated  by  the 
. 'Remarker ,  to  obtain  this  end ,  fecurity  of  dominion 
over  our  colonies ?  It  is ,  to  leave  the  French/// 
Canada,  to  “  check”  their  growth  ;  for  otberwfe 
ou r  people  may  “  increafe  infinitely  from  all  caufes 
We  have  already  leen  in  what  manner  the  French 
and  theirlndians  check  the  growth  of  our  colonies. 
• — It  is  a  modeflword,  this,  check ,  for  maflacring 
men,  women  and  children.  The  writer  would, 
if  he  could,  hide  from  himielf  as  well  as  from  the 
public,  the  horror  arifing  from  fuch  a  propofal, 
by  couching  it  in  general  terms :  ’tis  no  wonder 
he  thought  it  a  “  fubjedt  not  lit  for  difcuffion  ”  in 
his  letter ;  though  he  recommends  it  as  “  a  point 
“  that  fhould  be  the  conftant  objedl  of  the  minif- 
“  ter’s  attention  !” — But  if  Canada  is  rellored  on 

“  free;  that  it  might  beclearto  all  nations,  that  the  arms  of  theRoman 
**  people  did  not  bring  flavery  upon  the  free,  but  on  the  contrary, 
“  freedom  to  thofe  who  were  enflaved.  Nations  in  a  Hate  of  liberty, 
“  were  to  feel  that  liberty,  fafe  and  perpetual  under  the  patronage 
“  of  the  people  of  Rome  :  Thofe  that  lived  under  kings,  were 
“  to  find  their  kings  milder  and  juiler  at  the  inllant,  out  of  refpett 
“  to  the  Roman  people;  and  if  war  lhould  at  any  time  take  place 
“  between  the  Roman  people  and  their  kings,  they  were  to  believe 
that  it  muft  end  in  victory  to  the  Romans  and  liberty  to  them- 
“  felves.  — It  was  their  pleafure  alfothat  Macedon  fhould  be  divided 
“  into  four  difirids,  and  each  have  a  feparate  council  of  its  own  : 
“  and  that  it  fhould  pay  to  the  Roman  people  only  half  the  tribute. , 
**  it  had  been  ufed  to  pay  to  their  kings.  — Their  determinations 
“  were  of  the  fame  temper  refpefting I/lyrium.”  E.J  Livy,  book  ^5, 
C.  lB.  . 

*  Remarks,  p.  50,  5  1 . 
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this  principle ;  will  not  Britain  be  guilty  of  all  the 
blood  to  be  Ihed,  all  the  murders  to  be  committed, 
in  order  to  check  this  dreaded  growth  of  our  own 
people?  Will  not  this  be  telling  the  French  in 
plain  terms,  that  the  horrid  barbarities  they  per¬ 
petrate  with  their  Indians  on  our  colonifts,  are 
agreeable  to  us ;  and  that  they  need  not  apprehend 
the  refentment  of  a  government,  with  whole  views 
they  fo  happily  concur  ?  Will  not  the  colonies* 
view  it  in  this  light  ?  Will  they  have  reafon  to 
conlider  themfelves  any  longer  as  fubiedts  and 
children  1  when  they  find  their  cruel  enemies  hal¬ 
loo'd  upon  them  by  the  country  from  whence  they 
fprung  ;  the  government  that  owes  them  protec¬ 
tion,  as  it  requires  their  obedience  ?  Is  not  this 
the  rnoft  likely  means  of  driving  them  into  the 
arms  of  the  French,  who  can  invite  them  by  an 
offer  of  that  fecurity,  their  own  government  chafes 
not  to  afford  them  ? — I  would  not  be  thought  to 
in  fin  u  ate  that  the  Remarker  wants  humanity.  I 
know  how  little  many  good-natured  perfons  are 
affedted  by  the  diftreffes  of  people  at  a  diftance,  and 
whom  they  do  not  know.  There  are  even  thofe, 
who,  being  prefent,  can  fympathize  fincerely  with 
the  grief  of  a  lady  on  the  fudden  death  of  a  favou¬ 
rite  bird  j  and  yet  can  read  of  the  finking  of  a  city 
in  Syria  with  very  little  concern.- — If  it  be,  after 
all,  thought  neceffary  to  check  the  growth  of  our 
colonies ;  give  me  leave  to  propofe  a  method  lefs 
Cruel.  It  is  a  method  of  which  we  have  an  example 
in  fcripture.  The  murder  of  hufbands,  of  wives, 
pf  brothers,  fillers,  and  children,  whofe  pleafing 

fociety 
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focicty  has  been  for  fome  time  enjoyed,  affefts 
deeply  the  refpedtive  furviving  relations  :  but  grief 
for  the  death  of  a  child  j  uft  born  is  fhort,  and  eafily 
fupported.  The  method  I  mean  is  that  which 
was  dictated  by  the  Egyptian  policy,  when  the 
“  infinite  increafe”  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  was 
apprehended  as  dangerous  to  the  liate  *.  Let  an 
adt  of  parliament  then  be  made,  enjoining  the  co- 
dony  midwives  to  ftifle  in  the  birth  every  third  or 
fourth  child.  By  this  means  you  may  keep  the  co¬ 
lonies  to  their  prefent  fize.  And  if  they  were  un¬ 
der  the  hard  alternative  of  fubmitting  to  one  or 
the  other  of  thefe  fchemes  for  checking  their 
growth,  I  dare  anfwerfor  them,  they  would  pre-^ 
fer  the  latter. 

But  all  this  debate  about  the  propriety  or  impro¬ 
priety  of  keeping  or  rejloring  Canada ,  is  poffibly 
too  early.  We  have  taken  the  capital  indeed, 
but  the  country  is  yet  far  from  being  in  our  poL 
feflion ;  and  perhaps  never  will'  be  :  for  if  our 
M—  — rs  are  perfuaded  by  fuch  counfellors  as  the 
Remarker,  that  the  French  there  are  not  the 
“  word;  of  neighbours;”  and  that  if  we  had  con¬ 
quered  Canada,  we  ought  for  our  own  fakes  to  re- 
ftore  it,  as  a  check  to  the  growth  of  our  colonies  ; 

I  am  then  afraid  wefhall  never  tal^  it.  For  there 

*  And  Pharoah  faid  unto  his  people,  behold  the  people  of  the 
children  of  Ifrael  are  more  and  mightier  than  we  ;  come  on,  let  us 
deal  wifely  with  them  ;  left  they  multiply  ;  and  it  come  to  pafs  that 
when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  alfo  unto  our  enemies 
and  fight  againft  us,  and  fo  get  them  up  out  of  the  land. — And  the 
king  fpake  to  the  Hebrew  midwives,  &c.  Exodus,  chap.  i. 
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are  many  ways  of  avoiding  the  completion  of  the 
conqueft,  that  will  be  lefs  exceptionable  and  lefs 
odious  than  the  giving  it  up, 

7.  [  Canada  eajily  peopled ,  without  draining 
Great  Britain  of  any  of  its  inhabitants .] 

fhe  objection  I  have  often  heard,  that  if  we  had 
Canada ,  we  could  not  people  it,  without  draining 
Britain  of  its  inhabitants  ;  is  pounded  on  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  population  in  new  countries .  When 
we  firft  began  to  colonize  in  America,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  fend  pepple,  and  to  fend  feed-corn  ;  but 
it  is  not  ppw  npceffary  that  we  fhould  furniih,  for 
a  new  colony,  either  one  or  the  other.  The 
^annual  increment  alone  of  pur  prefent  colonies* 
without  diminilhing  their  numbers,  or  requiring 
a  man  from  hence ;  i§  fufficient  in  ten  years  to 
fill  Canada  with  double  the  number  of  Englifh 
that  it  now  has  of  French  inhabitants  ' Thofe 

who  are  proteftants  among  the  French,  will  pro¬ 
bably  choofe  to  remain  under  thp  Englifh  govern¬ 
ment;  many  will  choofe  to  remove*  if  they  can  be 
allowed  to  fell  their  lands,  improvements  and  ef¬ 
fects  :  the  reft  in  that  thin-fettled  country,  will  in 
lefs  than  half  a  century,  from  the  crowds  of 
Englifh  fettling  round  and  among  them,  be 
blended  and  incorporated  with  our  people  both 
y n  language  and  manners. 

*  In  fa£,  there  has  not  gone  from  Britain  [itfelf]  to  our  colonies 
thefe  20  years  pah,  to  fettle  there,  fo  many  as  10  families  a  year  ; 
the  new  fettlers  are  either  the  offspring  of  the  old,  or  emigrants  from 
Germany,  or  the  north  of  Ireland.  [N.  B.  Written  in  1760  or 
1761,  E.j 

"  ‘  ’  3.  [The 
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8.  \fThe  merits  of  Guadaloupe  to  Great  Britain 
over-valued  ;  yet  likely  to  be  paid  much  dearer 
for,  than  Canada .] 

In  Guadaloupe  the  cafe  is  fomewhat  different ; 
and  though  I  am  far  from  thinking  J  we  have 
fugar-land  enough  *f*,  I  cannot  think  Guadaloupe 
is  fo  defirable  an  increafe  of  it,  as  other  objects 
the  enemy  would  probably  be  infinitely  more 
ready  to  part  with. — A  country  fully  inhabited  by 
any  nation,  is  no  proper  poffeffion  for  another  of 
different  language,  manners  and  religion.  It  is 
hardly  ever  tenable  at  lefs  expence  than  it  is  worth. 
— But  the  ifle  of  Cayenne ,  and  its  appendix ,  Equi¬ 
noctial- prance ,  having  but  very  few  inhabitants, 
and  thele  therefore  eafily  removed ;  would  indeed 
be  an  acquifition  every  way  fuitable  to  our  fitua- 
tion  and  defires.  This  would  hold  all  that  migrate 
from  Barbadoes,  the  Leeward  Iflands,  or  Jamaica. 
It  would  certainly  recall  into  an  Englifh  govern¬ 
ment  (in  which  there  would  be  room  for  millions) 
all  who  have  before  fettled  or  purchaled  in  Marti- 
nico,  Guadaloupe,  Santa-Cruz  or  St.  John’s;  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  as  know  not  the  value  of  an  Englifh  go- 


X  Remarks,  p.  30,  34. 

t  It  is  often  faid  we  have  plenty  of  fugar-land  ftill  unemployed 
in  Jamaica :  but  tliofe  who  are  well  acquainted  with  that  ifland, 
know,  that  the  remaining  vacant  land  in  it  is  generally  fituated 
among  mountains,  rocks  and  gullies,  that  make  carriage  imprac¬ 
ticable,  fo  that  no  profitable  ufe  can  be  made  of  it ;  unlefs  the  price 
of  fugars  Ihould  fo  greatly  increafe,  as  to  enable  the  planter  to  make 
very  expenfive  roads,  by  blowing  up  rocks,  ere<5ting  bridges,  &c.  every 
2  or  300  yards.  [Our  author  was  fomewhat  miiinforined  here.  E.] 
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vernment,  and  fuch  I  am  fure  are  not  worth  recal¬ 
ling. 

But  fhould  we  keep  Guadaloupe,  we  are  told  it 
would  enable  ns  to  export  300,000  /.  in  fngars . 
Admit  it  to  be  true,  though  perhaps  the  amazing 
increafe  of  Englifhconfumption  might  flop  moft  of 
it  here,— to  whofe  profit  is  this  to  redound  ?  To 
the  profit  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  : 
except  a  fmall  part  that  fhould  fall  to  the  fhare  of 
tbeEnglifh  purchafers,  but  whofe  whole  purchafe- 
money  muft  firft  be  added  to  the  wealth  and  circu¬ 
lation  of  France.  I  grant,  however,  much  of  this 
300,000  L  would  be  expended  in  Britifh  manu¬ 
factures.  Perhaps,  too,  a  few  of  the  land-owners 
of  Guadaloupe  might  dwell  and  fpend  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  Britain,  (though  probably  much  fewer 
than  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America.)  I 
admit  the  advantage  arifing  to  us  from  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  (as  far  as  they  go)  in  the  cafe  of 
Guadaloupe,  as  well  as  in  that  of  our  other  Weft 
India  fettlements. — Yet  even  this  confumption  is 
little  better  than  that  of  an  allied  nation  would  be, 
who  fhould  take  our  manufadtures  and  fupply 
us  with  fugar,  and  put  us  to  no  great  expence  in 
defending  the  place  of  growth. — But,  though 
our  own  colonies  expend  among  us  alrnoft  the 
whole  produce  of  our  fugar  *,  can  we  or  ought  we 
to  promife  ourfelves  this  will  be  the  cafe  of  Gua¬ 
daloupe  ?  One  100,000/.  will  fupply  them  with 
Britifh  manufadtures ;  and  fuppofing  we  can 
effedtually  prevent  the  introdudtion  of  thofe  of 
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France,  (which  is  morally  impoffible  in  a  country 
ufed  to  them)  the  other  200,000  1.  will  ftill  be 
fpent  in  France,  in  the  education  of  their  children 
and  fupport  of  themfelves;  or  elfe  be  laid  up  there, 
where  they  will  always  think  their  home  to  be. 

Befides  this  confumption  of  Britifh  manufac¬ 
tures,  much  is  [aid  of  the  benefit  we  fijall  have  from 
the  fituation  of  Guada loupe ;  and  we  are  told  of 
a  trade  to  the  Caraccas  and  Spanifh  Main. — In 
what  refpedt  Guadaloupe  is  better  fituated  for  this 
trade  than  Jamaica,  or  even  any  of  our  other 
iflands,  lam  at  a  lofs  to  guefs.  I  believe  it  to  be 
not  fo  well  fituated  for  that  of  the  windward  coaft, 
as  Tobago  and  St.  Lucia  ;  which  in  this,  as  well 
as  other  refpedts,  would  be  more  valuable  pof- 
fefiions,  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  the  peace  will 
fecure  to  us.  Nor  is  it  nearly  fo  well  fituated  for 
that  of  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  Main  as  Jamaica. — 
As  to  the  greater  fafety  of  our  trade  by  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  Guadaloupe  ;  experience  has  convinced 
us,  that  in  reducing  a  lingle  ifland,  or  even  more, 
we  flop  the  privateering  bufinefs  but  little.  Pri¬ 
vateers  ftill  fubfift,  in  equal  if  not  greater  numbers, 
and  carry  the  vefiels  into  Martinico,  which  before 
it  was  more  convenient  to  carry  intoGuadaloupe. 
Had  we  all  the  Caribbees,  it  is  true,  they  would 
in  thofe  parts  be  without  fhelter. 

Yet  upon  the  whole  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  doubt¬ 
ful  point,  and  well  worth  confideration,  whether 
our  obtaining  pofieffion  of  all  theCaribbees,  would 
be  more  than  a  temporary  benefit;  as  it  would 
necefiarily  fo6n  fill  the  French  part  of  Hifpaniola 

with 
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with  French  inhabitants;  and  thereby  render  it 
five  times  more  valuable  in  time  of  peace,  and  lit¬ 
tle  lefs  than  impregnable  in  time  of  war ;  and 
would  probably  end  in  a  few  years  in  the  uniting 
the  whole  of  that  great  and  fertile  ifland  under  a 
French  government.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  our  conqueft  of  St.  Chriftopher’s,  and  driv¬ 
ing  the  French  from  thence,  firft  furnifhed  Hif- 
paniola  with  Ikilful  and  fubftantial  planters,  and 
was  confequentiy  the  firft  occafion  of  its  prefent 
opulence. — On  the  other  hand,  I  will  hazard  an 
opinion,  that  valuable  as  the  French  pofteffions 
in  the  Weft  Indies  are,  and  undeniable  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  derive  from  them,  there  is  fomewhat 
to  be  weighed  in  the  oppofite  fcale.  They  can¬ 
not  at  prefent  make  war  with  England,  without 
expofing  thofe  advantages,  while  divided  among 
the  numerous  iflands  they  now  have,  much  more 
than  they  would,  were  they  poflefled  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  only ;  their  own  (hare  of  which  would, 
if  well  cultivated,  grow  more  fugar,  than  is  now 
crown  in  all  their  Weft  India  iflands. 

o 

I  have  before  faid  I  do  not  deny  the  utility  of  the 
conquefy  or  even  of  our  future  poffejjion  of  Guada - 
loupe ,  if  not  bought  too  dear .  The  trade  of  the 
Weft  Indies  is  one  of  our  molt  valuable  trades. 
Our  pofteffions  there  deferve  our  greateft  care  and 
attention.  So  do  thofe  of  North  America,— I  fhall 
not  enter  into  the  invidious  tafk  of  comparing 
their  due  eftimation.  It  would  be  a  very  long  and 
a  very  difagreeable  one,  to  run  through  every  thing 
material  on  this  head.— It  is  enough  to  our  pre- 
3  lent 
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fent  point,  if  I  have  fhown,  that  the  value  of 
North  America  is  capable  of  an  immenfe  increafe, 
by  an  acquifition  and  meafures,  that  muft  necef- 
farily  have  an  effect  the  direeft  contrary  of  what 
we  have  been  induftrioufly  taught  to  fear ;  and 
that  Guadaloupe  is,  in  point  of  advantage,  but  a 
very  fmall  addition  to  our  Weft  India  pofleffions; 
rendered  many  ways  lefs  valuable  to  us,  than  it  is 
to  the  French;  who  will  probably  fet  more  value 
upon  it,  than  upon  a  country  [Canada]  that  is 
much  more  valuable  to  us  than  to  them. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  faid  on  all  the 
parts  of  thefe  fubjedts  ;  but  as  it  would  carry  me 
into  a  detail  that  I  fear  would  tire  the  patience  of 
my  readers,  and  which  I  am  not  without  appre- 
henfions  I  have  done  already ;  I  ftiall  referve  what 
remains  till  I  dare  venture  again  on  the  indulgence 
of  the  public. 
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. Remarks  and  FaBs  relative  to 

Remarks  and  FaBs  relative  to  the  American 

Paper-money 

TN  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
dated  Feb.  9,  1764,  the  following  Reafons 
are  given  for  restraining  the  ernffion  of  paper- bills 
of  credit  in  America,  as  a  legal  tender . 

1 .  “  That  it  carries  the  gold  and Jilver  out  of  the 
*e  province,  and  fo  ruins  the  country;  as  expert 

ence  has  Jhewn9  in  every  colony  where  it  has 
*c  been  pr addled  in  any  great  degree. 

2.  “  That  the  merchants  trading  to  America 
“  have  fuffered  and  loft  by  it. 

3.  “  That  the  reftridlion  [of  it]  has  had  a  be '• 
<c  neficial  effeB  in  New-England. 

4.  “  That  every  medium  oS  trade  Should  have  an 
<€  intrinfic  value ,  which  paper -money  has  not. 
“  Gold  and  iilver  are  therefore  the  fitteft  for  this 
“  medium,  as  they  are  an  equivalent;  which 
“  paper  never  can  be. 

*  [The  befl  account  I  can  give  of  the  occafion  of  the  Report ,  to 
which  this  paper  is  a  reply,  is  as  follows. — During  the  war  there  had 
been  a  confiderable  and  unufual  trade  to  America,  in  confequence  of 
the  great  fleets  and  armies  on  foot  there,  and  the  clandeftine  dealings 
with  the  enemy,  who  were  cut  off  from  their  own  fupplies.  This 
made,  ereat  debts.  The  brifknefs  of  the  trade  ceafing  with  the  war, 
the  merchants  were  anxious  for  payment ;  which  occafioned  fome 
confuiion  in  the  colonies,  and  ftirred  up  a  clamour  here  again  ft  paper- 
money .  The  board  of  trade,  of  which  lord  Hilfborough  was  the  chief, 
joined  in  this  oppofition  to  paper-money,  as  appears  by  the  report. 
--Dr.  Franklin  being  afked  to  draw  up  an  anfwer  to  their  report, 
wrote  the  paper  given  above.  E.] 

5.  “  That 
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5.  <c  That  debtors  in  the  aflemblies,  make 
“  paper-money  with  fraudulent  views. 

6.  “  That  in  the  middle  colonies,  where  the 
“  credit  of  the  paper-money  has  been  beft  fup- 
“  ported,  the  bills  have  never  kept  to  their  nominal 
“  value  in  circulation ;  but  have  conftantly  de- 
“  preciated  to  a  certain  degree,  whenever  the 
<c  quantity  has  been  increafed.” 

To  confider  thefe  Reafons  in  their  order ;  the 
firft  is, 

1.  €C  "That  paper-money  carries  the  gold  and 
filver  out  of  the  province ,  and  fo  ruins  the  country  ; 
as  experience  has  {hewn,  in  every  colony  where  it 
has  been  praBifed  in  any  great  degree." — This  opi¬ 
nion,  of  its  ruining  the  country,  ieems  to  be  merely 
fpeculative,  or  not  otherwife  founded  than  upon 
mifinformation  in  the  matter  of  fad;.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  balance  of  their  trade  with  Britain 
being  greatly  againft  them,  the  gold  and  filver  is 
drawn  out  to  pay  that  balance;  and  then  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  fome  medium  of  trade  has  induced  the 
making  of  paper-money,  which  could  not  be  car¬ 
ried  away.  Thus,  if  carrying  out  all  the  gold 
and  filver  ruins  a  country,  every  colony  was  ruined 
before  it  made  paper-money. — But,  far  from  be¬ 
ing  ruined  by  it,  the  colonies  that  have  made  ufe 
of  paper-money,  have  been,  and  are  all,  in  a 
thriving  condition.  The  debt  indeed  to  Britain  has 
increafed,  becaufe  their  numbers,  and  of  courfe 
their  trade,  have  increafed  ;  for  all  trade  having 
always  a  proportion  of  debt  outflanding,  which 
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is  paid  in  its  turn,  while  frefh  debt  is  contracted, 
the  proportion  of  debt  naturally  increafes  as  the 
trade  increafes ;  but  the  improvement  and  in- 
creafe  of  eftates  in  the  colonies  has  been  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  their  debt. — New  England, 
particularly,  in  1696,  (about  the  time  they  be¬ 
gan  the  ufe  of  paper-money,)  had  in  all  its  four 
provinces  but  130  churches  or  congregations; 
in  1760  they  were  530.  The  number  of  farms 
and  buildings  there,  is  increafed  in  proportion  to 
the  numbers  of  people ;  and  the  goods  exported 
to  them  from  England  in  1750,  before  the  re- 
ilraint  took  place,  were  near  five  times  as  much 
as  before  they  had  paper-money. — Penfylvania , 
before  it  made  any  paper- money,  was  totally 
ftript  of  its  gold  and  filver;  though  they  had  from 
time  to  time,  like  the  neighbouring  colonies, 
agreed  to  take  gold  and  filver  coins  at  higher  and 
higher  nominal  values,  in  hopes  of  drawing  mo¬ 
ney  into,  and  retaining  it,  for  the  internal  ufes 
of  the  province.  During  that  weak  practice, 
filver  got  up  by  degrees  to  8  s.  9d.  per  ounce, 
and  Englilh  crowns  were  called  fix,  feven,  and 
eight  {hilling  pieces ;  long  before  paper -money 
was  made.  But  this  practice  of  increafing  the 
denomination,  was  found  not  to  anfwer  the  end. 
The  balance  of  trade  carried  out  the  gold  and 
filver  as  fait  as  it  was  brought  in ;  the  merchants 
railing  the  price  of  their  goods  in  proportion  t® 
the  increafed  denomination  of  the  money.  The 
difficulties  for  want  of  cafh  were  accordingly  very 
great,  the  chief  part  of  the  trade  being  carried 

on 
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on  by  the  extremely  inconvenient  method  of  bar¬ 
ter;  When  in  1723  paper-money  was  firfi  made 
there;  which  gave  new  life  to  bufinefs,  promoted 
greatly  the  fettlement  of  new  lands,  (by  lending 
fmall  fums  to  beginners  on  eafy  intereft,  to  be 
repaid  by  inffalments,)  whereby  the  province  has 
fo  greatly  increafed  in  inhabitants,  that  the  ex¬ 
port  from  hence  thither  is  now  more  than  tenfold 
what  it  then  was  ;  and  by  their  trade  with  foreign 
colonies,  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  great 
quantities  of  gold  and  lilver  to  remit  hither  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  manufactures  of  this  country. — New 
York  and  New  Jerfey  have  alfo  increafed  greatly 
during  the  fame  period,  with  the  ufe  of  paper- 
money  ;  fo  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  of  the 
ruinous  nature  aferibed  to  it. — And  if  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thofe  countries  are  glad  to  have  the  ufe 
of  paper  among  themfelves,  that  they  may  there¬ 
by  be  enabled  to  fpare  for  remittances  hither,  the 
gold  and  filver  they  obtain  by  their  commerce 
with  foreigners ;  one  would  expect  that  no  ob¬ 
jection  againft  their  parting  with  it  could  arife 
here,  in  the  country  that  receives  it. 

The  2d  realon  is,  “  Yhat  the  merchants  trading 
to  America  have  differed  and  loft  by  the  paper -mo¬ 
ney.’' — This  may  have  been  the  cafe  in  particular 
inftances,  at  particular  times  and  places  :  As  in 
South  Carolina ,  about  58  years  fince;  when  the  co¬ 
lony  was  thought  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed  by 
the  Indians  and  Spaniards ;  and  the  Britifh  mer¬ 
chants,  in  fear  of  lofing  their  whole  effeCts  there, 
called  precipitately  for  remittances ;  and  the  inha- 
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bitants,  to  get  fomething  lodged  in  fafe  countries* 
gave  any  price  in  paper-money  for  bills  of  exchange; 
whereby  the  paper*  as  compared  with  bills,  or  with 
produce,  or  other  effects  fit  for  exportation,  was 
fuddenly  and  greatly  depreciated.  The  unfettled 
ftate  of  government  for  a  long  time  in  that  province 
had  alfo  its  fhare  in  depreciating  its  bills.  But  fince 
that  danger  blew  over,  and  the  colony  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  crown ;  their  currency  became 
fixed,  and  has  fo  remained  to  this  day. — Alfo  in 
New  England ,  when  much  greater  quantities  were 
iffued  than  were  neceffary  for  a  medium  of  trade, 
to  defray  the  expedition  againfl  Louifbourg ;  and, 
during  the  laft  war  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
when  great  fums  were  iffued  to  pay  the  colony 
troops,  and  the  war  made  tobacco  a  poorer  re¬ 
mittance,  from  the  higher  price  of  freight  and 
Infurance :  in  thefe  cafes,  the  merchants  trading 
to  thofe  colonies  may  fometimes  have  fuffered  by 
the  fudden  and  unforefeen  rife  of  exchange. — By 
flow  and  gradual  rifes,'  they  feldom  fuffer ;  the 
goods  being  fold  at  proportionable  prices.  But 
war  is  a  common  calamity  in  all  countries,  and 
the  merchants  that  deal  with  them  cannot  expedt 
to  avoid  a  fhare  of  the  Ioffes  it  fometimes  occafions, 
by  affedting  public  credit.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  the  profits  of  their  fubfequent  commerce 
with  thofe  colonies,  may  have  made  them  fome 
reparation. —And  the  merchants  trading  to  the 
Middle  Colonies ,  (New  York,  New  Jerfey,  and 
Penfyl vania,)  have  never  fuffered  by  any  rife  of 
exchange;  it  having  ever  been  a  conflant  rule 
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there  to  confider  British  debts  as  payable  in  Britain, 
and  not  to  be  difeharged  but  by  as  much  paper 
(whatever  might  be  the  rate  of  exchange)  as 
would  purchale  a  bill  for  the  full  fterling  fum. 
On  the  contrary,  the  merchants  have  been  great 
gainers  by  the  ufe  of  paper- money  in  thofe  colo¬ 
nies  ;  as  it  enabled  them  to  fend  much  greater 
quantities  of  goods,  and  the  purchafers  to  pay 
more  punftually  for  them.— And  the  people  there 
make  no  complaint  of  any  injury  done  them  by 
paper-money,  with  a  legal  tender >  they  are  fenfible 
of  its  benefits ;  and  petition  to  have  it  fo  allowed. 

The  3d  Reafon  is,  <c  That  the  reftriftion  has 
had  a  beneficial  effect  in  New  England  T — -Parti¬ 
cular  circumftances  in  t<ne  New  England  colonies, 
made  paper-money  lefs  neceffary  and  lefs  conve¬ 
nient  to  them.  They  have  great  and  valuable 
fifheries  of  whale  and  cod,  by  which  large  remit¬ 
tances  can  be  made.  They  are  four  diftinft  go¬ 
vernments  y  but  having  much  mutual  intercourfe 
of  dealings,  the  money  of  each  ufed  to  pafs  cur¬ 
rent  in  all :  but  the  whole  of  this  common  cur¬ 
rency  not  being  under  one  common  direction, 
was  not  fo  eafily  kept  within  due  bounds ;  the 
prudent  referve  of  one  colony  in  its  emiffions,  be¬ 
ing  rendered  ufelefs  by  excefs  in  another.  The 
Maffachufets,  therefore  were  not  diflatisfied  with 
the  reftraint,  as  it  reftrained  their  neighbours  as 
well  as  themfelves ;  and  perhaps  they  do  not  de¬ 
lire  to  have  the  aft  repealed.  They  have  not  yet 
felt  much  inconvenience  from  it  as  they  were 
enabled  to  abolifh  their  paper-currency,  by  a  large 
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fum  in  filver  from  Britain  to  reimburfe  their  ex- 
pences  in  taking  Louifbourg,  which,  with  the  gold 
brought  from  Portugal,  by  means  of  their  fifh, 
kept  them  fupplied  with  a  currency ;  till  the  late 
war  furnifhed  them  and  all  America  with  bills 
of  exchange  ;  fo  that  little  cafh  was  needed  for 
remittance.  Their  fifheries  too  furnifh  them  with 
remittance  through  Spain  and  Portugal  to  Eng¬ 
land  3  which  enables  them  the  more  eafily  to  re¬ 
tain  gold  and  filver  in  their  country.— The  middle 
Colonies  have  not  this  advantage ;  Nor  have  they 
tobacco  3  which  in  Virginia  and* Maryland  anfwers 
the  fame  purpofe.— When  colonies  are  fo  different 
in  their  circumftances,  a  regulation  that  is  not  in¬ 
convenient  to  one  or  a  few,  may  be  very  much  fo  to 
the  reft.— But  the  pay  is  now  become  fo  indifferent 
in  New  England,  at  leaft  in  fome  of  its  provinces, 
through  the  want  of  currency;  that  the  trade  thi¬ 
ther  is  at  prefent  under  great  difcouragement. 

*  The  4th  Reafon  is,  “  Float  every  medium  of 
trade  jhould  have  an  intrinfic  value;  which  paper- 
money  has  not .  Gold  and  Jilver  are  therefore  the 
.  jittejl  for  this  medium ,  as  they  are  an  equivalent ; 
which  paper  never  can  beti— However  fit  a  parti¬ 
cular  thing  may  be  for  a  particular  purpofe;’ 
wherever  that  thing  is  not  to  be  had,  or  not  to 
be  had  in  fufficient  quantity ;  it  becomes  necef- 
fary  to  ufe  fome  thing  elfe,  the  fitted  that  can  be 
got,  in  lieu  of  it.  Gold  and  filver  are  not  the 
produce  of  North  America,  which  has  no  mines  ; 
and  that  which  is  brought  thither  cannot  be  kept 
there  in  fufficient  quantity  for  a  currency.  Bri¬ 
tain , 
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tain,  an  independent  great  ftate,  when  its  inha¬ 
bitants  grow  too  fond  of  the  expenfiye  luxuries 
of  foreign  countries,  that  draw  away  its'  money ; 
can,  and  frequently  does,  make  laws  to  difcou- 
rage  or  prohibit  fuch  importations ;  and  by  that 
means  can  retain  its  cafh.  The  colonies  are  de¬ 
pendent  governments ;  and  their  people  having 
naturally  great  refpedt  for  the  fovereign  country, 
and  hv  ing  thence  immoderately  fond  of  its  modes, 
manufactures,  and  fuperfluities,  cannot  be  re- 
ftrai  icd  from  purchaling  them  by  any  province 
law  ;  becaufe  fuch  law,  if  made,  would  imrne- 
di  *y  be  repealed  here,  as  prejudicial  to  the 
tr  ;e  and  intereft  of  Britain. — It  feems  hard  there- 
f  ,re  to  draw  all  their  real  money  from  them,  and 
'  ien  refufe  them  the  poor  privilege  of  ufing  pa- 
er  inftead  of  it. — -Bank  bills  and  bankers  notes 

JL 

re  daily  ufed  here  as  a  medium  of  trade,  and  in 
nrge  dealings  perhaps  the  greater  part  is  tranf- 
iidted  by  their  means  ;  and  yet  they  have  no  in- 
triniic  value,  but  reft  on  the  credit  of  thole  that 
iffue  them ;  as  paper-bills  in  the  colonies  do  on 
the  credit  of  the  refpedtive  governments  there. 
Their  being  payable  in  cafh  upon  fight  by  the 
drawer,  is  indeed  a  circumftance  that  cannot  attend 
the  colony  bills  ;  for  the  reafons  juft  above-men¬ 
tioned,  their  cafh  being  drawn  from  them  by  the 
Britilh  trade ;  But  the  legal  tender  being  fubfti- 
tuted  in  its  place,  is  rather  a  greater  advantage  to 
the  pofleffor ;  fince  he  need  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  going  to  a  particular  hank  ox  banker  to  demand 
the  money,  finding  (wherever  he  has  occalion  to 
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lay  out  money  in  the  province)  a  perfon  that  is 
obliged  to  take  the  bills.  So  that  even  out  of  the 
province,  the  knowledge  that  every  man  within 
that  province,  is  obliged  to  take  its  money ;  gives 
the  bill  a  credit  among  its  neighbours,  nearly 
equal  to  what  they  have  at  home. — And  were  it 
not  for  the  laws  here ,  that  reflrain  or  prohibit  as 
much  as  poffible  all  lofing  trades,  the  cafh  of  this 
country  would  foon  be  exported  ;  Every  merchant 
who  had  occafion  to  remit  it,  would  run  to  the 
bank  with  all  its  bills  that  came  into  his  hands, 
and  take  out  his  part,  of  its  treafure  for  that  pur- 
pofe;  fo  that  in  afhort  time,  it  would  be  no  more 
able  to  pay  bills  in  money  upon  fight,  than  it  is 
now  in  the  power  of  a  colony  treafury  fo  to  do. 
And  if  government  afterwards  fhould  have  occa- 
iion  for  the  credit  of  the  bank,  it  muft  of  neceffity 
make  its  bill's  a  legal  tender ;  funding  them  how¬ 
ever  on  Taxes  by  which  they  may  in  time  he  paid 
off ;  as  has  been  the  general  pradice  in  the  colo¬ 
nies.— At  this  very  time,  even  the  lilver-money 
in  England  is  obliged  to  the  legal  tender  for  part 
of  its  value  3  that  part,  which  is  the  difference 
between  its  real  weight  and  its  denomination. 
Great  part  of  the  {hillings  and  fixpences  now  cur¬ 
rent,  are  by  wearing,  become  5,  10,  20,  and 
fome  of  the  fixpences  even  50  per  cent,  too  light. 
For  this  difference  between  the  real  and  t hs  nomi¬ 
nal,  you  have  no  intrinjic  value  ;  you  have  not 
fo  much  as  paper,  you  have  nothing.  It  is  the 
legal  tender,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  can  eafily 
be  repaffed  for  the  fame  value,  that  makes  three- 
3  "  penny- 
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pennyworth  of  filver  pafs  for  fixpence.  —  Gold 
and  filver  have  undoubtedly  fane  properties  that 
give  them  a  fitnefs  above  paper  as  a  medium  of 
exchange ;  particularly  their  univerfal  ejlimation ; 
efpecially  in  cafes  where  a  country  has  occafion 
to  carry  its  money  abroad,  either  as  a  flock  to  trade 
with,  or  to  purchafe  allies  and  foreign fuccours  5 — 
Otherwife  that  very  univerfal  eflimation  is  an  in¬ 
convenience  which  paper -money  is  free  from ; 
fince  it  tends  to  deprive  a  country  of  even  the 
quantity  of  currency  that  fhould  be  retained  as  a 
neceflary  inftrument  of  its  internal  commerce ;  and 
obliges  it  to  be  continually  on  its  guard  in  making 
and  executing  at  a  great  expence,  the  laws  that 
are  to  prevent  the  trade  which  exports  it. — Paper 
money  well  funded  has  another  great  advantage 
over  gold  and  filver ;  its  lightnefs  of  carriage,  and 
the  little  room  that  is  occupied  by  a  great  fum ; 
whereby  it  is  capable  of  being  more  eafily,  and 
more  fafely,  becaufe  more  privately,  conveyed 
from  place  to  place. — Gold  and  filver  are  not  in- 
trinfically  of  equal  value  with  iron,  a  metal  in  it- 
felf  capable  of  many  more  beneficial  ufes  to  man¬ 
kind.  Their  value  refts  chiefly  in  the  eflimation 
they  happen  to  be  in  among  the  generality  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  credit  given  to  the  opinion  that 
thateftimation  will  continue.  Otherwife  a  pound 
of  gold  would  not  be  a  real  equivalent  for  even  a 
bufhel  of  wheat. — Any  other  well-founded  credit, 
is  as  much  an  equivalent  as  gold  and  filver ;  and 
in  fome  cafes  more  fo,  or  it  would  not  be  preferred 
by  commercial  people  in  different  countries.  Not 
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to  mention  again  our  own  bank  bills ;  Holland* 
which  underftands  the  value  of  cafh  as  well  as  any 
people  in  the  world*  would  never  part  with  gold 
and  lilver  for  credit  (as  they  do  when  they  put  it 
into  their  bank,  from  whence  little  of  it  is  ever 
, afterwards  drawn  out  *)  if  they  did  not  think  and 
find  the  credit  a  full  equivalent. 

The  cth  Reafon  is*  “  That  debtors  in  the  af- 
femblies  make  paper-money  with  fraudulent  views,” 
This  is  often  laid  by  the  adversaries  of  paper- 
money*  and  if  it  has  been  the  cafe  in  any  parti¬ 
cular  colony*  that  colony  fliould,  on  proof  of  the 
faff*  be  duly  punished.  This*  however,  would 
be  no  reafon  for  punifhing  other  colonies*  who 
have  not  fo  abufed  their  legislative  powers.  To. 
deprive  all  the  colonies  of  the  convenience  of 
paper-money*  becaufe  it  has  been  charged  on 
feme  of  them,  that  they  have  made  it  an  inftru- 
rnent  of  fraud  5  is  as  if  all  the  India,  Bank*  and 
other  hocks  and  trading  companies  were  to  be 
abolifhed*  becaufe  there  have  been*  once  in  an  age*  # 
Miffiffippi  and  South  fea  fchemes  and  bubbles. 

The  6th  and  laid  Reafon  is,  That  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  colonies  *  where  the  paper- money  has  been  bejl 
[upper ted,  the  bills  have  never  kept  to  their  nomi¬ 
nal  value  in  circulation  ;  but  have  conjlantly  depre¬ 
ciated  to  a  certain  degree ,  whenever  the  quantity 
hay  been  increafedT ■ — If  the  riling  of  the  value  of 
any  particular  commodity  wanted  for  exportation, 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  depreciation  of  the  values 

*  [Perhaps  Dr.  Franklin  had  not  at  this  time  read  what  Sir  James 
Stewart  fays  of  the  Amfterdam  bank  reiffuing  its  money.  E.] 
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of  whatever  remains  in  the  country ;  then  the 
rifing  of  filver  above  paper  to  that  height  of  ad¬ 
ditional  value,  which  its  capability  of  exportation 
only  gave  it,  may  be  called  a  depreciation  of  the 
paper.  Even  here,  as  bullion  has  been  wanted 
or  not  wanted  for  exportation,  its  price  has  varied 
from  5  s.  2d.  to  5  s.  8  d.  per  ounce.  This  is 
near  10  per  cent.  But  was  it  ever  faid  or  thought 
on  fuch  an  occafion  ;  that  all  the  bank  bills,  and 
all  the  coined  filver,  and  all  the  gold  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  were  depreciated  10  per  cent.  ?  Coined 
filver  is  now  wanted  here  for  change,  and  1  per 
cent,  is  given  for  it  by  fome  bankers ;  are  gold 
and  bank  notes  therefore  depreciated  1  per  cent.  ? 
— The  fa£t  in  the  middle  colonies  is  really  this  : 
On  the  emiflion  of  the  firft  paper-money,  a  dif¬ 
ference  foon  arofe  between  that  and  filver ;  the 
latter  having  a  property  the  former  had  not,  a 
property  always  in  demand  in  the  colonies;  to  wit, 
its  being  fit  for  a  remittance.  This  property 
having  loon  found  its  value,  by  the  merchants  bid-  ' 
ding  on  one  another  for  it ;  and  a  dollar  thereby 
coming  to  be  rated  at  8  fhillings  in  paper-money 
of  New  York,  and  7s.  6d.  in  paper  of  Penfyl vania; 
It  has  continued  uniformly  at  thofe  rates  in  both 
provinces  now  near  40  years,  without  any  varia¬ 
tion  upon  new  emifiions ;  though  in  Penfylvan.ia 
the  paper  currency  has  at  times  increafed  from 
15,000/.  the  firft  fum,  to  600,000/.  or  near  it. 
— Nor  has  any  alteration  been  occafioned  by  the 
paper-money,  in  the  price  of  the  neceifaries  of  life, 
when  compared  with  filver  :  They  have  been  for 
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the  greateft  part  of  the  time  no  higher  than  before 
it  was  emitted  ;  varying  only  by  plenty  and  fcarci- 
according  to  the  feafons,  or  by  alefs  or  greater 
foreign  demand. — It  has  indeed  been  ufual  with 
the  adverfaries  of  a  paper  currency,  to  call  every 
rife  of  exchange  with  London,  a  depreciation  of 
the  paper :  But  this  notion  appears  to  be  by  no 
means  juft :  For  if  the  paper  purchafes  every  thing 
but  bills  of  exchange,  at  the  former  rate,  and  thefe 
bills  are  not  above  one-tenth  of  what  is  employed 
[in]  purchafes  ;  then  it  may  be  more  properly  and 
truly  laid,  that  the  exchange  has  rifen,  than  that 
the  paper  has  depreciated.  And  as  a  proof  of  this. 
It  is  a  certain  fad:,  that  whenever  in  thofe  colonies 
bills  of  exchange  have  been  dearer,  thepurchafer 
has  been  conftantly  obliged  to  give  more  in  fiver, 
as  well  as  in  paper,  for  them ;  the  fiver  having 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  paper  at  the  rate  above 
mentioned ;  and  therefore  it  might  as  well  have 
been  faid  that  the  fiver  was  depreciated. 

There  have  been  feveral  different  fchemes  for 
furnifhing  the  colonies  with  paper-money,  that 
iliould  not  be  a  legal  tender,  viz. 

I .  To  form  a  bank,  in  imitation  of  the  bank  of 
England ,  with  a  fuffeient  fock  of  cafh  to  pay  the 
bills  on  fight. 

This  has  been  often  propofed ;  but  appears  im¬ 
practicable,  under  the  prefent  circumftances  of  the 
colony  trade ;  which,  as  is  faid  above,  draws  all 
the  cafh  to  Britain,  and  would  foon  ftrip  the 

bank. 
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2.  To  raife  a  fund  by  fome  yearly  tax ,  fecurely 
lodged  in  the  bank  a/"  England  as  it  arifes ,  which 
Jhould ,  (during  the  term  of  years i/ir  which  the -paper- 
bills  are  to  be  current )  accumulate  to  a  fum  fuffi- 
cient  to  difcharge  them  all  at  their  original  value. 

This  has  been  tried  in  Maryland ;  and  the  bills 
fo  funded  were  iffued  without  being  made  a  gene¬ 
ral  legal  tender.  The  event  was,  that  as  notes 
payable  in  time  are  naturally  fubjedt  to  a  difcount 
proportioned  to  the  time;  fo  thefe  bills  fell  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term  fo  low,  as  that  twenty 
pounds  of  them  became  worth  no  more  than  twelve 
pounds  inPenfylvania,  the  next  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vince  ;  though  both  had  been  ftruck  near  the 
fame  time  at  the  fame  nominal  value,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  fupported  by  the  general  legal  tender.  The 
Maryland  bills  however  began  to  rife  as  the  term 
fhortened,  and  towards  the  end  recovered  their 
full  value.  But  as  a  depreciating  currency  injures 
creditors,  this  injured  debtors;  and  by  its  con¬ 
tinually  changing  value,  appears  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  money,  which  fhould  be  as  fixed  as  poffible 
in  its  own  value ;  becaule  it  is  to  be  the  meafure 
of  the  value  of  other  things. 

3 .  To  make  the  bills  carry  an  intereft  fufficient  to 
fupport  their  value . 

This  too  has  been  tried  in  fome  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  colonies ;  but  great  inconveniencies  were 
found  to  attend  it.  The  bills,  to  fit  them  for  a 
currency,  are  made  of  various  denominations;  and 
fome  very  low,  for  the  fake  of  change ;  there  are 
of  them  from  io /.  down  to  3  d.  When  they  firft 
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come  abroad,  they  pafs  eafily,  and  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  well  enough  for  a  few  months;  but  as  foon 
as  the  intereft  becomes  worth  computing,  the 
calculation  of  it  on  every  little  bill  in  a  fum  be¬ 
tween  the  dealer  and  his  cuftomers  in  fhops,  ware- 
houfes,  and  markets,  takes  up  much  time;  to 
the  great  hindrance  of  bulinefs.  This  evil,  how¬ 
ever,  foon  gave  place  to  a  worfe ;  for  the  bills  were 
in  a  fhort  time  gathered  up  and  hoarded  ;  it  being 
a  very  tempting  advantage  to  have  money  bearing 
intereft,  and  the  principal  all  the  while  in  a  man's 
power,  ready  for  bargains  that  may  offer;  which 
money  out  on  mortgage  is  not.  By  this  means 
numbers  of  people  became  ufurers  with  fmall  fums, 
who  could  not  have  found  perfons  to  take  fuch 
fums  of  them  upon  intereft,  giving  good  fecurity; 
and  would  therefore  not  have  thought  of  it;  but 
would  rather  have  employed  the  money  in  fome 
bulinefs,  if  it  had  been  money  of  the  common 
kind.  Thus  trade,  inftead  of  being  increafed  by 
fuch  bills,  is  diminifhed ;  and  by  their  being  £hut 
up  in  chefts,  the  very  end  of  making  them  (viz. 
to  furnifh  a  medium  of  commerce)  is  in  a  great 
meafure,  if  not  totally  defeated. 

On  the  whole,  no  method  has  hitherto  been 
formed  to  eftablilh  a  medium  of  trade,  in  lieu  of 
money,  equal  in  all  its  advantages,  to  bills  of 
credit— funded  on  fufficient  taxes  for  difcharging 
it,  or  on  land-fecurity  of  double  the  value  for 
repaying  it  at  the  end  of  the  term ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  made  a  general'  legal  tender. 

3  The 
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The  experience  of  now  near  half  a  century  in  the 
middle  colonies,  has  convinced  them  of  it  among 
themfelves ;  by  the  great  increafe  of  their  fettle- 
ments,  numbers,  buildings,  improvements,  agri¬ 
culture,  Ihipping,  and  commerce.  And  the  fame 
experience  has  fatisfied  the  Britifh  merchants  who 
trade  thither,  that  it  has  been  greatly  ufeful  to 
them,  and  not  in  a  fingle  inftance  prejudicial. 

It  is  therefore  hoped,  that  fecuring  the  full 
difcharge  of  Britifh  debts,  which  are  payable  here, 
and  in  all  juflice  and  reafon  ought  to  be  fully  dis¬ 
charged  here  in  fterling  money;  the  reftraint  on 
the  legal  tender  within  the  colonies  will  be  taken 
off* ;  at  lead  for  thofe  colonies  that  defire  it,  and 
where  the  merchants  trading  to  them  make  no 
objection  to  it. 
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Remarks  on  a  Plan 


Remarks  on  a  Plan  for  the  future  Management 

of  Indian  Affairs 

H  E  regulations  in  this  plan  feem  to  me  to 
be  in  general  very  good  :  but  fome  few  ap¬ 
pear  to  want  explanation  or  farther  confideration. 

Claufe  3.  Is  it  intended  by  this  claufe  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  trade  that  Indians,  living  near  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  may  choofe  to  carry  on  with  the  inhabitants, 
by  bringing  their  fkins  into  the  [Engliih]  fettle- 
men  ts  ?— This  prevention  is  hardly  practicable  1 
as  fuch  trade  may  be  carried  on  in  many  places 
out  of  the  obfervation  of  government ;  the  fron¬ 
tier  being  of  great  extent,  and  the  inhabitants 
thinly  fettled  in  the  woods,  remote  from  each  other. 
The  Indians  too  do  not  every  where  live  in  towns 
fufficiently  numerous  to  encourage  traders  to  re« 

t  [The  plan  remarked  upon,  was  under  the  confideration  of  mi- 
niftry  before  the  clofe  of  the  year  1766,  and  (as  I  am  inclined  to 
think)  after  the  commencement  of  1765.  I  can  go  no  nearer  as  to 
its  date. 

It  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  it,  as  the  remarks  ex¬ 
plain  themfelves;  except  perhaps  as  to  the  following  points.  The 
trade  was  to  be  open  ;  there  were  to  be  two  fuperintendants  to  it ;  in 
the  northern  diftrict  the  trade  was  to  be  carried  on  at  hxed  pods,  in 
the  fouthern  within  the  Indian  towns ;  the  military  were  to  have  no 
power  over  the  fuperintendants  or  the  Indian  trade,  even  in  war  time, 
unlefs  with  the  fuperintendants  affent,  or  in  great  exigencies ;  the 
fuperintendants,  by  themfelves  or  deputies,  were  to  make  annual 
visitations  among  the  Indians,  to  fee  to  juftice,  &c.  and  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  to  -be  very  fummary ;  and  no  credit  was  to  be  given 
•to  the  Indians  beyond  50  (hillings,  for  no  higher  debt  was  to  be 
made  recoverable.  E.1 
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fide  among  them ;  but  in  fcattered  families,  here 
and  there ;  often  fhifting  their  ft tuation  for  the 
fake  of  better  hunting ; — and  if  they  are  near  the 
Englilh  fettlements,  it  would  feem  to  them  very 
hard  to  be  obliged  to  carry  their  fkins  for  fale  to 
remote  towns  or  pofts ;  when  they  could  difpofe 
of  them  to  their  neighbours,  with  lefs  trouble, 
and  to  greater  advantage ;  as  the  goods  they  want 
for  them,  are  and  mult  be  dearer  at  fuch  remote 
pofts. 

4.  The  colony  “  laws  for  regulating  Indian 
“  affairs  or  commerce/'  are  the  refult  of  Ions 
experience,  made  by  people  on  the  fpot,  interefted 
to  make  them  good ;  and  it  would  be  well  to 
confider  the  matter  thoroughly,  before  they  are 
repealed,  to  make  way  for  new  untried  fchemes. 

By  whom  are  they  to  be  repealed  ?  By  the  co¬ 
lony  aflemblies  ?  or  by  parliament  ? — Some  diffi¬ 
culty  will  arife  here. 

13.  The  diftridts  feem  too  large  for  this. 
The  Indians  under  the  care  of  the  northern  lu- 
perintendant,  by  this  plan,  border  on  the  colo¬ 
nies  of  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  New  Hampfhire, 
Maflachufetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jerfey,  Penfyl vania,  Maryland,  Virginia:  The 
fuperintendant’s  fituation,  remote  from  many  of 
thefe,  may  occafion  great  inconvenience ;  if  his 
confent  is  always  to  be  neceflary  in  fuch  cafes. 

14.  This  feems  too  much  to  be  done,  when 
the  vaftnefs  of  the  diftridt  is  confidered.  If  there 
were  more  diftridts  and  lfnaller,  it  might  be  more 
practicable. 


15  and 
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15  and  16.  Are  thefe  agents  or  commiflaries 
to  try  caufes  where  life  is  concerned  ?— *  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  fend  the  criminals  into  fome  civil 
well  fettled  government  or  colony,  for  trial,  where 
good  juries  can  be  had  ? 

18.  u  Chief  for  the  whole  tribe  ;  who  fall  con - 
cc  fantly  refide  with  the  commijjary,  See.” — Tro- 
vifion  mull  then  be  made  for  his  maintenance,  as 
particular  Indians  have  no  eftates,  but  live  by 
hunting  ;  and  their  public  has  no  funds  or  reve- 
nues. — Being  ufed  to  rambling,  it  would  perhaps 
not  be  eafy  to  find  one,  who  would  be  obliged  to 
this  conftant  refidence  5  but  it  may  be  tried, 

22.  If  the  agent  and  his  deputies,  and  the 
commiflaries,  are  not  to  trade  5  fhould  it  not  be 
a  part  of  their  oath,  that  they  will  have  no  con¬ 
cern  in  fuch  trade,  diredtly  or  indirectly  ?  —  Prh* 
vate  agreements  between  them  and  the  traders, 
for  flr are  of  profits,  fhould  be  guarded  againft  $ 
sad  the  fame  care  taken  to  prevent,  if  poflible, 
private  agreements  between  them  and  the  pur- 
chafers  of  Indian  lands* 

^  1.  — -  <c  or  trading  at  any  other  poft,  &cff 

This  fhould  be  fo  expreffed,  as  to  make  the  mailer 
liable  for  the  offence  of  the  fervant ;  otherwife 
it  will  have  no  effect. 

33.  I  doubt  the  fettling  of  tariffs  will  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty.  There  may  be  differences 
of  finenefs,  goodnefs,  and  value,  in  the  goods  of 
different  traders,  that  cannot  be  properly  allowed 
for  by  general  tariffs.  And  it  feems  contrarv  to- 
the  nature  of  commerce,  for  government  to  inter¬ 
fere 
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fere  in  the  prices  of  commodities.  Trade  is  a 
voluntary  thing  between  buyer  and  feller ;  in 
every  article  of  Which  each  exercifes  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  and  is  to  pleafe  himfelf.  Suppofe  either 
Indian  or  trader  is  diffatisfied  with  the  tariff,  and 
refufes  barter  on  thofe  terms  ;  are  the  refufers  to 
be  compelled  ?  if  not,  Why  fhould  an  Indian  be 
forbidden  to  take  more  goods  for  his  fkins  than 
your  tariff  allows,  if  the  trader  is  willing  to  give 
them ;  or  a  trader  more  fkins  for  his  goods,  if 
the  Indian  is  willing  to  give  them  ?■ — Where  there 
are  a  number  of  different  traders,  the  feparate 
defire  of  each  to  get  more  cuftom,  will  operate 
in  bringing  down  their  goods  to  a  reafonable  price. 
It  therefore  feems  to  me,  that  trade  will  bell;  find 
and  make  its  own  rates ;  and  that  government  can¬ 
not  well  interfere,  unlefs  it  will  take  the  whole 
trade  into  its  own  hands  (as  in  fome  colonies  it 
does)  and  manage  it  by  its  own  fervants,  at  its 
own  rifque. 

38.  I  apprehend,  that  if  the  Indians  cannot 
get  rum  of  fair  traders,  it  will  be  a  great  means 
of  defeating  all  thefe  regulations  that  diredt  the 
trade  to  be  carried  on  at  certain  polls.  The  coun¬ 
tries  and  forefts  are  fo  very  large,  it  is  fcarce  pof- 
fible  to  guard  every  part;  fo  as  to  prevent  unlicenled 
traders  drawing  the  Indians  and  the  trade  to  them- 
felves,  by  rum  and  other  fpiritous  liquors  ;  which 
all  lavage  people  are  fo  fond  of.  I  think  they  will 
generally  trade  where  they  can  get  rum,  prefera¬ 
bly  to  where  it  is  refufed  them; — and  the  propofed 
prohibition  will  therefore  be  a  great  egcourage- 
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ment  to  unlicenfed  traders,  and  promote  fuch 
trade. — If  the  commiffaries  or  officers  at  the  polls, 
can  prevent  the  felling  of  rum  during  the  barter 
for  other  goods,  and  until  the  Indians  are  about 
going  away  ;  it  is  perhaps  all  that  is  practicable 
or  neceffary. — The  miffionaries  will,  among  other 
things,  endeavour  to  prevail  with  them  to  live 
foberly  and  avoid  drunkennefs. 

39.  The  Indian  trade,  fo  far  as  credit  is  con¬ 
cerned,  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  wholly  upon 
honour.  They  have  among  themfelves  no  fuch 
thing  as  prifons  or  confinements  for  debt. — This 
article  feems  to  imply,  that  an  Indian  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  law,  to  pay  a  debt  of  fifty  fhillings  or 
under.  Our  legal  method  of  compulfion  is  by 
imprifonment :  The  Indians  cannot  and  will  not 
imprifon  one  another ;  And  if  we  attempt  to  im- 
prifon  them,  I  apprehend  it  would  be  generally 
difliked  by  the  nations,  and  occafion  breaches. — 
They  have  fuch  high  ideas  of  the  value  of  perfonal 
liberty,  and  fuch  flight  ones  of  the  value  of  perfo¬ 
nal  property ;  that  they  would  think  the  difpro- 
portion  monflrous  between  the  liberty  of  a  man, 
and  a  debt  of  a  few  fhillings ;  and  that  it  would 
be  exceffively  inequitable  and  unjuft,  to  take  away 
the  one  for  a  default  in  payment  of  the  other.  It 
feems  to  me  therefore  beft,  to  leave  that  matter 
on  its  prefen t  footing  ;  the  debts  under  fifty  fhil¬ 
lings  as  irrecoverable  by  law,  as  this  article  pro- 
pofes  for  the  debts  above  fifty  fhillings. — Debts 
of  honour  are  generally  as  well  paid  as  other  debts. 
Where  no  compulfion  can  be  ufed,  it  is  more  dif- 
1  graceful 
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graceful  to  be  difhoneft. — If  the  trader  thinks  his 
rifque  greater  in  trufting  any  particular  Indian,  he 
will  either  not  do  it,  or  proportion  his  price  to 
his  rifque. 

44.  As  the  goods  for  the  Indian  trade  all  come 
from  England,  and  the  peltry  is  chiefly  brought 
to  England;  perhaps  it  will  be  beft  to  lay  the  duty 
here,  on  the  exportation  of  the  one,  and  the  im¬ 
portation  of  the  other ;  to  avoid  meddling  with 
the  queftion,  of  the  right  to  lay  duties  in  America 
by  parliament  here. 

If  it  is  thought  proper  to  carry  the  trading  part 
of  this  plan  into  execution,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  try  it  firft  in  a  few  pofts ,  to  which  the  prefen t 
colony  laws  for  regulating  the  Indian  trade  do  not 
reach ;  that  by  experience,  its  utility  may  be  af~ 
certained,  or  its  defefts  difcovered  and  amended ; 
before  it  is  made  general,  and  thofe  laws  repealed 
to  make  way  for  it  ? — If  the  Indians  find  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  they  are  better  ufed  in  their  trade  at 
the  pofts,  under  thefe  regulations,  than  at  other 
places ;  may  it  not  make  them  defirous  of  having 
the  regulations  extended  to  other  places;  and  when 
extended,  better  fatisfied  with  them  upon  reflec¬ 
tion  and  comparifon  *  ? 

*  [The  editor  has  given  the  following  memorandum  of  Indian 
fighting  men,  inhabiting  near  the  diftant  polls,  in  1762;  to  indulge  the 
curious  in  future  times,  and  fhew  alfo  the  extent  of  Dr.  Franklin’s 
travels.  He  believes  it  likely  to  have  been  taken  by  Dr.  Franklin 
in  an  expedition  which  he  made,  as  a  commander  in  the  Penfylvania 
militia,  in  order  to  determine  meafures  and  fituations  for  the  out- 
pofts;  but  is  by  no  means  affu red  of  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion. 
The  paper  however  is  in  Dr.  Franklin’s  hand- wricing :  but  it 
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muflrnot  bemiftaken  as  containing  a  lift  of  the  whole  of  the  nations 
enumerated,  but  only  fuch  part  of  them  as  lived  near  the  places 
defcribed.  E.] 

A  lift  of  the  number  of  fighting  men  of  the  different  nations  of 
Indians,  through  which  I  (Dr.  Franklin)  pafted,  living  at  or  near  the 
feveral  polls. 

Sandusky. 


Wyandotts  and  Mohickons 

200 

Detroit. 

Poutauwautimies 

150 

Ottawas 

256 

Wyandotts 

250 

Cheapwas 

320 

-  97® 

Michilemakinac. 

Ottawas 

230 

Cheapwas 

400 

- - -  -  650 

La  Bay. 

Meynomeneys 

1 10 

Pervons 

360 

Sax 

3°o 

Reynard 

320 

St.  Jo  s  e  p  h  s. 

Poutauwautimies 

200 

Ottawas  (fome  diftance) 

150 

------  350 

The  Mi  a  m  1  e  s. 

Mincamies  or  Twigtwees 

‘  -  230 

O  U  I  T  A  N  O  N. 

Ouitanons 

200 

Thickapoofe 

180 

Mufquiton 

90 

Pyankifhaws 

100 

------  S7° 

Shawanese. 

the  lower  town,  on  Scioto 

240 

the  upper  town,  on  Mufkingum 

60 

------  300 

4360 


There  is  a  nation,  back  of  the  Bay,  who  ufed  formerly  to  come 
there  to  vifit  the  French,  when  they  were  in  poffefiion  of  that  poll, 
called  La  Sieu ,  computed  to  be  2500  fighting  men ;  who  have  this 
fummer  fent  word  to  Mr.  Gorrell,  who  commands  there,  that  they 
purpofe  paying  him  a  vifit  late  this  fall  or  in  the  fpring. 
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The  Waves  never  rife  but  when  the  winds  blow. 


Prov . 


SIR*, 

S  the  caufe  of  the  prefent  ill  humour  in  Ame 


^  rica,  and  of  the  refolutions  taken  there  to 
purchafe  lefs  of  our  manufactures,  does  not  feein 
to  be  generally  underftood  ,  it  may  afford  fome 
fatisfaCtion  to  your  readers,  if  you  give  them  the 
following  fhort  hiftorical  ftate  of  faCts. 

From  the  time  that  the  colonies  were  firft  con- 
fidered  as  capable  of  grant  mg  aids  to  the  crown , 
down  to  the  end  of  the  laft  war,  it  is  faid,  that 
the  conffant  mode  of  obtaining  thofe  aids  was, 
by  requifition  made  from  the  crown,  through  its 
governors  to  the  feveral  affemblies,  in  circular 
letters  from  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  in  his  Majefty.’s 
name  j  fetting  forth  the  occafion,  requiring  them 
to  take  the  matter  into  coniideration,  and  ex- 
prefiing  a  reliance  on  their  prudence,  duty,  and 
affeCtion  to  his  Majefty’s  government,  that  they 
would  grant  fuch  fums,  or  raife  fuch  numbers  of 
men,  as  were  fuitable  to  their  refpeCtive  circum- 
ftances. 

The  colonies  being  accuffomed  to  this  method, 
have  from  time  to  time  granted  money  to  the 

*  [This  letter  firft  appeared  in  a  London  paper,  January  1768, 
and  was  afterwards  reprinted  as  a  poftfcript  to  The  trv.  ft  ailments 
©/'America,  printed  for  Almon,  1768.  E.] 
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crown,  or  raifed  troops  for  its  fervice,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  abilities  ;  and  during  all  the  laft  war 
beyond  their  abilities ;  fo  that  confiderable  fums 
were  returned  them  yearly  by  parliament,  as  they 
had  exceeded  their  proportion. 

Had  this  happy  method  of  requifition  been 
continued,  (a  method  that  left  the  King’s  fubjedts 
in  thofe  remote  countries  the  pleafure  of  fhowing 
their  zeal  and  loyalty,  and  of  imagining  that  they 
recommended  thernfelves  to  their  fovereign  by  the 
liberality  of  their  voluntary  grants)  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  all  the  money  that  could  reafonably 
be  expedted  to  be  raifed  from  them  in  any  man¬ 
ner  ;  might  have  been  obtained,  without  the  lead; 
heart-burning,  offence,  or  breach  of  the  harmony 
of  affedtioris  and  interefls  that  fo  long  fublifted 
between  the  two  countries. 

It  has  been  thought  wifdom  in  a  government  ex- 
ercifing  fovereignty  over  different  kinds  of  people, 
to  have  fome  regard  to  prevailing  and  ejlablijhed 
opinions  among  the  people  to  be  governed  ;  where- 
ever  fuch  opinions  might  in  their  effedts,  obft rudt 
or  promote  public  meafures.  If  they  tend  to 
obft  rudt  public  fervice,  they  are  to  be  changed, 
if  pofiible,  before  we  attempt  to  act  againft  them; 
and  they  can  only  be  changed  by  reafon  and  per- 
fuafion.  But  if  public  bufinefs  can  be  carried  on 
without  thwarting  thofe  opinions ;  if  they  can  be, 
on  the  contrary,  made  fubfervient  to  it;  they  are 
not  unneceffarily  to  be  thwarted,  how  abfurd  fuch 
popular  opinions  may  be  in  their  nature. 

This 
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This  had  been  the  wifdom  of  our  government 
with  refpedt  to  railing  money  in  the  colonies.  It 
was  well  known,  that  the  colonifts  univerfally 
were  of  opinion,  that  no  money  could  be  levied 
from  Englifh  fubjedts,  but  by  their  own  confent, 
given  by  themfelves  or  their  chofen  reprefenta- 
tiv  s ;  that  therefore  whatever  money  was  to  be 
railed  from  the  people  in  the  colonies,  mu  ft  firft 
be  granted  by  their  affemblies,  as  the  money  raifed 
in  Britain  is  fir  ft  to  be  granted  by  the  houfe  of 
commons ;  that  this  right  of  granting  their  own 
money,  was  effential  to  Englifh  liberty ;  and  that 
if  any  man,  or  body  of  men  in  which  they  had 
no  reprefentative  of  their  choofing,  could  tax  them 
at  pleafure,  they  could  not  be  faid  to  have  any 
property,  any  thing  they  could  call  their  own. 
But  as  thefe  opinions  did  not  hinder  their  grant¬ 
ing  money  voluntarily  and  amply,  whenever  the 
crown  by  its  lervants  came  into  their  affemblies 
(as  it  does  into  its  parliaments  of  Britain  or  Ireland) 
and  demanded  aids  ;  therefore  that  method  was 
chofen  ;  rather  than  the  hateful  one  of  arbitrary 
taxes. 

I  do  not  undertake  here  to  fupport  thefe  opinions 
of  the  Americans;  they  have  been  refuted  by  a  late 

adt  of  parliament,  declaring  its  own  power; - 

which  very  parliament,  however,  fhewed  wifely 
fo  much  tender  regard  to  thofe  inveterate  preju¬ 
dices,  as  to  repeal  a  tax  that  had  militated  against 
them.  And  thofe  prejudices  are  ftill  fo  fixed 
and  rooted  in  the  Americans,  that,  it  has  been 
fuppofed,  not  a  fingle  man  among  them  has  been 

convinced 
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convinced  of  his  error,  even  by  that  adt  of  par¬ 
liament. 

The  perfon  then  who  firft  projected  to  lay  afide 
the  accuftomed  method  of  requisition,  and  to  raife 
money  on  America  by  flamps ,  feems  not  to  have 
adted  wifely,  in  deviating  from  that  method 
(which  thecolonifts  looked  upon  as  conftitutional) 
and  thwarting  unnecelTarily  the  fixed  prejudices 
of  fo  great  a  number  of  the  King's  fubjedfcs.-— It 
was  not,  however,  for  want  of  knowledge,  that 
what  he  was  about  to  do  would  give  them  offence; 
he  appears  to  have  been  very  fenfible  of  this,  and 
apprehenfive  that  it  might  occafion  fome  diforders ; 
to  prevent  or  fupprefs  which,  he  projected  another 
bill  that  was  brought  in  the  fame  feflion  with  the 
Stamp  Adi,  whereby  it  was  to  be  made  lawful  for 
military  officers  in  the  colonies  to  quarter  their  fol- 
diers  in  private  houfes.  This  feemed  intended  to 
awe  the  people  into  a  compliance  with  the  other 
adt.  Great  oppofition  however  being  raifed  here 
againff:  the  bill  by  the  agents  from  the  colonies, 
and  the  merchants  trading  thither,  (the  colonifts 
declaring,  that  under  fuch  a  power  in  the  army, 
no  one  could  look  on  his  houfe  as  his  own,  or 
think  he  had  a  home,  when  foldiers  might  be 
thruff:  into  it  and  mixed  with  his  family  at  the 
pleafure  of  an  officer,)  that  part  of  the  bill  was 
dropt ;  but  there  ftill  remained  a  claufe,  when  it 
pafled  into  a  law,  to  oblige  the  feveral  afiemblies 
to  provide  quarters  for  the  foldiers,  furnilhing 
them  with  firing,  bedding,  candles,  fmall  beer 
or  rum,  and  Sundry  other  articles,  at  the  expence 
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of  the  feveral  provinces.  And  this  ad  continued 
in  force  when  the  Stamp  Ad  was  repealed;  though 
if  obligatory  on  the  aflemblies,  it  equally  mili¬ 
tated  againfl  the  American  principle  above  men¬ 
tioned — that  money  is  not  to  be  raifed  on  Englifh 
fubjeds  without  their  confent. 

The  colonies  neverthelefs  being  put  into  high' 
good  humour  by  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Ad, 
chofe  to  avoid  a  frefh  difpute  upon  the  other,  it 
being  temporary  and  foon  to  expire,  never,  as 
they  hoped,  to  revive  again  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  they,  by  various  ways  in  different  colonies, 
provided  for  the  quartering  of  the  troops ;  either 
by  ads  of  their  own  aflemblies,  without  taking 
notice  of  the  Ad  of  Parliament ,  or  by  fome  variety 
or  fmall  diminution,  as  of  fait  and  vinegar,  in  the 
fupplies  required  by  the  ad  ;  that  what  they  did 
might  appear  a  voluntary  ad  of  their  own,  and 
not  done  in  due  obedience  to  an  A3  of  P arliament , 
which,  according  to  their  ideas  of  their  rights, 
they  thought  hard  to  obey. 

It  might  have  been  well  if  the  matter  had  then 
pafled  without  notice ;  but  a  governor  having- 
written  home  an  angry  and  aggravating  letter  upon 
this  condud  in  the  affembly  of  his  province,  the 
outed  [Propofer  *]  of  the  Stamp  Ad  and  his  adhe¬ 
rents  (then  in  the  oppofition)  raifed  fuch  a  cla¬ 
mour  againfl;  America,  as  being  in  rebellion;  and 
againfl  thofe  who  had  been  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Ad,  as  having  thereby  been  encouragers 

*  [Mr.  George  Grenville.  E.  ] 
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of  this  fuppofed  rebellion ;  that  it  was  thought 
neceffary  to  enforce  the  Quartering  Ad:  by  another 
ad  of  parliament,  taking  away  from  the  province 
of  New  York  (which  had  been  the  mod:  explicit 
in  its  refufal)  all  the  powers  of  legiflation,  till  it 
fhould  have  complied  with  that  ad.  The  news 
of  which  greatly  alarmed  the  people  every  where 
in  America,  as  (it  had  been  faid)  the  language  of 
fuch  an  ad  feemed  to  them  to  be— obey  implicitly 
laws  made  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to 
raife  money  on  you  without  your  confent,  or  you 
fhall  enjoy  no  rights  or  privileges  at  all. 

At  the  fame  time  a  perfon  lately  in  high  of¬ 
fice  *  projeded  the  levying  more  money,  from 
America,  by  new  duties  on  various  articles  of  our 
own  manufadure,  (as  glafs,  paper,  painters  co¬ 
lours,  &c.)  appointing  a  new  board  of  customs, 
and  fending  over  a  let  of  commiffioners,  with 
large  falaries,  to  be  edablifhed  at  Bofton,  who 
were  to  have  the  care  of  colleding  thofe  duties ; 
which  were  by  the  ad  exprefsly  mentioned  to  be 
intended  for  the  payment  of  the  falaries  of  go¬ 
vernors,  judges,  and  other  officers  of  the  crown 
in  America ;  it  being  a  pretty  general  opinion 
here,  that  thofe  officers  ought  not  to  depend  on 
the  people  there,  for  any  part  of  their  fupport. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  combat  this  opinion. 
— But  perhaps  it  may  be  fome  fatisfadion  to  your 
readers,  to  know  what  ideas  the  Americans  have 
on  the  fubjed.  They  fay  then,  as  to  governors^ 

*  [Mr.  Charles  Toivnfend*  E.] 


that 
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that  they  are  not  like  princes  whofe  pofterity  have 
an  inheritance  in  the  government  of  a  nation,  and 
therefore  an  intereft  in  its  profperity  ;  they  are 
generally  Grangers  to  the  provinces  they  are  fent 
to  govern  ;  have  no  eftate,  natural  connexion,  or 
relation  there,  to  give  them  an  affedtion  for  the 
country ;  that  they  come  only  to  make  money  as 
faft  as  they  can ;  are  fometimes  men  of  vicious 
characters  and  broken  fortunes,  fent  by  a  minifter 
merely  to  get  them  out  of  the  way ;  that  as  they 
intend  ftaying  in  the  country  no  longer  than  their 
government  continues,  and  purpofe  to  leave  no 
family  behind  them ;  they  are  apt  to  be  regard- 
lefs  of  the  good-will  of  the  people,  and  care  not 
what  is  laid  or  thought  of  them  after  they  are 
gone.  Their  fituation  at  the  fame  time,  gives 
them  many  opportunities  of  being  vexatious ; 
and  they  are  often  fo,  notwithftanding  their  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  affemblies  for  all  that  part  of 
their  fupport,  that  does  not  arife  from  fees  effa- 
blifhed  by  law  5  but  would  probably  be  much 
more  fo,  if  they  were  to  be  fupported  by  money 
drawn  from  the  people  without  their  confent 
or  good  will ;  which  is  the  profeffed  aefign  of 
this  new  adt.  That  if  by  means  of  thefe  forced 
duties  government  is  to  be  fupported  in  America, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  alfemblies  ;  their 
affemblies  will  loon  be  looked  upon  as  ufelefs ; 
and  a  governor  will  not  call  them,  as  having 
nothing  to  hope  from  their  meeting,  and  perhaps 
fomething  to  fear  from  their  inquiries  into,  and 
remonftrances  againft,  his  mal-adminiftration. 

That 
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That  thus  the  people  will  be  deprived  of  theft 
moft  effential  rights.  That  it  being  (as  at  prefent) 
a  governor's  intereft  to  cultivate  the  good-will, 
by  promoting  the  welfare,  of  the  people  he  governs, 
— -can  be  attended  with  no  prejudice  to  the  mother- 
country  ;  fince  all  the  laws  he  may  be  prevailed  on 
to  give  his  affent  to  are  fubjedt  to  reviiion  here, 
and  if  reported  again  ft  by  the  board  of  trade,  are 
immediately  repealed  by  the  crown ;  nor  dare 
he  pafs  any  law  contrary  to  his  inftrudtions ;  as 
he  holds  his  office  during  the  pleafure  of  the 
crown,  and  his  fecurities  are  liable  for  the  pe¬ 
nalties  of  their  bonds  if  he  contravenes  thofe  in- 
ftrudtions.  This  is  what  they  fay  as  to  go¬ 
vernors. 

As  to  judges  they  allege,  that  being  ap¬ 
pointed  from  hence,  and  holding  their  commif- 
lions  not  during  good  behaviour,  as  in  Britain , 
but  during  pleafure;  all  the  weight  of  intereft 
or  influence  would  be  thrown  into  one  of  the 
fcales  (which  ought  to  be  held  even)  if  the  fala- 
ries  are  alfo  to  be  paid  out  of  duties  raifed  upon 
the  people  without  their  confent,  and  indepen¬ 
dent  of  their  affemblies  approbation  or  difap- 
probation  of  the  judges  behaviour.  That  it  is 
true,  judges  ffiould  be  free  from  all  influence; 
and  therefore,  whenever  government  here  will 
grant  commiffions  to  able  and  honeft  judges 
during  good  behaviour,  the  affemblies  will  fet¬ 
tle  permanent  and  ample  falaries  on  them  during 
their  commiffions ;  but,  at  prefent,  they  have 
no  other  means  of  getting  rid  of  an  ignorant  or 

an 
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an  unjuftjudge  (and  fome  of  fcandalous  charac¬ 
ters  have,  they  fay,  been  fometimes  fent  them) 
left,  but  by  ftarving  them  out. 

I  do  not  fuppofe  thefe  reafonings  of  theirs  will 
appear  here  to  have  much  weight.  I  do  not 
produce  them  with  an  expectation  of  convinc¬ 
ing  your  readers.  I  relate  them  merely  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  talk  I  have  impofed  on  myfelf, 
to  be  an  impartial  hiftorian  of  American  fadts  and 
opinions. - 

The  colonifts  being  thus  greatly  alarmed,  as  I 
faid  before,  by  the  news  of  the  adt  for  abolifhing 
the  legillature  of  New  York,  and  the  impofltion 
of  thefe  new  duties,  profefledly  for  luch  difagree- 
able  purpofes  (accompanied  by  a  new  fet  of  reve¬ 
nue  officers,  with  large  appointments,  which  gave 
ftrong  fufpicions,  that  more  buflnefs  of  the  fame 
kind  was  foon  to  be  provided  for  them,  that  they 
might  earn  their  falaries) ;  began  ferioufly  to  con- 
fider  their  fituation  ;  and  to  revolve  afreffi  in  their 
minds,  grievances  which  from  their  refpedt  and 
love  for  this  country,  they  had  long  borne  and 
feemed  almoft  willing  to  forget. — They  reflected 
how  lightly  the  interefl:  of  all  A?nerica  had  been 
eftimated  here,  when  the  interefts  of  2,  few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  happened  to  have  the 
fmalleft  competition  with  it.  That  the  whole 
American  people  was  forbidden  the  advantage  of 
a  diredt  importation  of  wine,  oil,  and  fruit,  from 
Portugal ;  but  muft  take  them  loaded  with  all  the 
expence  of  a  voyage  one  thoufand  leagues  round 
about,  being  to  be  landed  firft  in  England ,  to  be 

re-fhipped 
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re- {hipped  for  America ;  expences  amounting,  in 
war-time,  at  lead  to  thirty  pounds  per  cent,  more 
than  otherwife  they  would  have  been  charged 
with ;  and  all  this  merely,  that  a  few  Portugal 
merchants  in  London  may  gain  a  commiffion  on 
thofe  goods  palling  through  their  hands.  (Por¬ 
tugal  merchants,  by  the  by,  that  can  complain 
loudly  of  the  fmalleft  hardfhips  laid  on  their  trade 
by  foreigners,  and  yet  even  in  the  lad  year  could 
oppofe  with  all  their  influence  the  giving  eafe  to 
their  fellow  fuhjeds  labouring  under  fo  heavy  an 
opprefiion  '!)  That  on  a  flight  complaint  of  a  few 
Virginia  merchants,  nine  colonies  had  been  re- 
ftrained  from  making  paper-money,  become  ab- 
folutely  necefiary  to  their  internal  commerce,  from 
the  conftant  remittance  of  their  gold  .and  filver  to 
Britain.— But  not  only  the  intereft  of  a  particular 
body  of  merchants ;  but  the  intereft  of  any  fmall 
body  of  Britifh  tradefmen  or  artificers ,  has  been 
found,  they  fay,  to  outweigh  that  of  all  the  King’s 
fubjeds  in  the  colonies.  —  There  cannot  be  a 
ftronger  natural  right  than  thatof  a  man’s  making 
the  beft  profit  he  can  of  the  natural  produce  of 
his  lands,  provided  he  does  not  thereby  hurt  the 
ftate  in  general.  Iron  is  to  be  found  every  where 
in  America,  and  the  beaver  furs  are  the  natural 
produce  of  that  country  :  hats,  and  nails  and  fteel, 
are  wanted  there  as  well  as  here.  It  is  of  no 
importance  to  the  common  welfare  of  the  empire 
whether  a  fubjedt  of  the  King’s  gets  his  living 
with  making  hats  on  this,  or  on  that  fide  of 
the  water.  Yet  the  hatters  of  England  have 
j  prevailed 
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1  * 

prevailed  to  obtain  an  aCt  in  their  own  favour, 
reftrainins:  that  manufacture  in  America:  in  order 
to  oblige  the  Americans  to  fend  their  beaver  to 
England  to  be  manufactured,  and  purchafe  back 
the  hats,  loaded  with  the  charges  of  a  double 
tranfportation.  In  the  fame  manner  have  a  few 
nail-makers,  and  ftill  a  fmaller  body  of  Heel- mak¬ 
ers  (perhaps  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  of  thefe 
in  'England)  prevailed  totally  to  forbid  by  an  act 
of  parliament  the  ereCting  of  fitting-mills,  or  fleel 
furnaces  in  America ;  that  the  Americans  may 
be  obliged  to  take  all  their  nails  for  their  buildings, 
and  fteel  for  their  tools,  from  thefe  artificers,  un¬ 
der  the  fame  difadvantages  *. 

Added 

*  [I  (hall  here  give  the  reader  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  the  Farmer’s  feventh  letter,  (written  by  Mr.  Dicken- 

fott.J 

4  Many  remarkable  inftances  might  be  produced  of  the  extraor- 
4  dinary  inattention  with  which  bills  of  great  importance,  concern- 

*  ing  thefe  colonies,  have  paifed  in  parliament ;  which  is  owing, 

4  as  it  is  fuppofed,  to  the  bills  being  brought  in,  by  the  perfons 

*  who  have  points  to  carry,  fo  artfully  framed,  that  it  is  not  eafy 
4  for  the  members  in  general,  in  the  halle  of  bufinefs,  to  dil'cover 

*  their  tendency. 

*  The  following  inftances  fhew  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

4  When  Mr.  Grenville,  in  the  violence  of  reformation  and  in- 
4  novation,  formed  the  4th  George  III.  chap.  15th,  for  regulating 
4  the  American  trade,  the  word  “  Ireland”  was  dropt  in  the  clauls 

*  relating  to  our  iron  and  lumber,  fo  that  we  could  lend  thefe  arti- 
4  cles  to  no  other  part  of  Europe,  but  to  Great  Britain.  This  was 
4  fo  unreafonable  a  reftridticn,  and  fo  contrary  to  the  fentiments  of 
4  the  legiilature,  for  many  years  before,  that  it  is  furprifing  it  fhould 
4  not  have  been  taken  notice  of  in  the  houfe.  However,  the  bill 
4  palled  into  a  law.  But  when  the  matter  was  explained,  this  re- 
4  ilri&ion  was  taken  off  in  a  fubfequent  adl. 

4  1  cannot  fav,  how  lour  after  the  taking  off  this  refiri&ion,  as 
4  1  have  not  the  acts  ;  but  I  think  in  leff  than  eighteen  months, 

*  another  of  parliament  paffed,  in  which  the  word  44  Ireland” 

R  4  was 
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Added  to  thefe,  the  Americans  remembered 
the  aft  authorizing  the  moll  cruel  infult  that 
perhaps  was  ever  offered  by  one  people  to  ano¬ 
ther,  that  of  emptying  cur  gaols  into  their  fet- 
tlements ;  Scotland  too  having  within  thefe  two 
years  obtained  the  privilege  it  had  not  before, 
of  fending  its  rogues  and  villains  alfo  to  the 
plantations — I  fey,  reflecting  on  thefe  things, 
they  faid  one  to  another  (their  news-papers  are  full 
of  fuch  difcourfes)  “  Thefe  people  are  not  con¬ 
tent  with  making  a  monopoly  of  us,  (forbidding 
us  to  trade  with  any  other  country  of  Europe,  and 

*  was  left  out,  as  It  had  been  before.  The  matter  being  a  fecond 

*  time  explained,  was  a  fecond  time  regulated. 

4  Now  if  it  be  confidered,  that  the  omiffion  mentioned,  druck 
4  off,  with  one  word,  fo  very  great  a  part  of  our  trade,  it  mud  ap- 
4  pear  remarkable :  and  equally  fo  is  the  method  by  which  rice 
4  became  an  enumerated  commodity,  and  therefore  could  be  car- 
4  ried  to  Great  Britain  only.5 

44  The  enumeration  was  obtained,  (fays  Mr.  Gee  on  Trade, 
44  p.  32.)  by  one  Cole,  a  captain  of  a  Chip,  employed  by  a  com- 
44  pany  then  trading  to  Carolina  ;  for  feveral  fhips  going  from 
44  England  thither,  and  purchafmg  rice  for  Portugal ,  prevented  the 
4*  a'forefaid  Captain  of  a  loading.  Upon  his  coming  home,  he 
44  poffdTed  one  Mr.  Lowndes,  a  member  of  parliament,  (who 
44  was  frequently  employed  to  prepare  bills)  with  an  opinion,  that 
44  carrying  rice  direftly  to  Portugal  Was  a  prejudice  to  the  trade  of 
44  England ,  and  privately  got  a  claule  into  an  aft  to  make  it  an 
44  enumerated  commodity;  by  which  means  he  fecured  a  freight 
44  to  himfelf.  But  the  confcquence  proved  a  vail  lofs  to  the  na- 
44  tion.” 

4  I  find  that  this  claufe,  4  4  privately  got  into  an  aft,  forthebene- 
44  lit  of  Captain  Cole ,  to  the  vaft  lofs  of  the  nation, 55  is  folded  into 
4  the  3d  Anne,  chapter  5th,  intituled,  4  An  Act  for  granting  to 
4  Her  Majedy  a  further  fubfidy  on  wines  and  merchandizes  import- 
4  ed  with  which  it  has  no  more  connexion,  than  with  34th 
4  Edward  I.  34th  and  35th  of  Henry  VIII.  or  the  25th  Charles  II. 

4  which  provide  that  no  perfon  fhall  be  taxed  but  by  himfelf  or 

5  his  representatives. ’  E.j 

compelling 
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compelling  us  to  buy  every  thing  of  them,  though 
in  many  articles  we  could  furnifh  ourlelves  ten, 
twenty,  and  even  to  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  elle- 
where;)  but  now  they  have  as  good  as  declared 
they  have  a  right  to  tax  us  ad  libitum  internally 
and  externally ;  and  that  our  confiitutions  and 
liberties  ihall  all  be  taken  away,  if  we  do  not  fub- 
mit  to  that  claim.” 

“  They  are  not  content  with  the  high  prices 

at  which  they  fell  us  their  goods,  but  have  now 

begun  to  enhance  thofe  prices  by  new  duties; 

anc  by  the  expensive  apparatus  of  a  new  fet 

of  officers,  appear  to  extend  an  augmentation 

and  multiplication  of  thofe  burthens  thatfhall  ffill 

be  more  grievous  to  us.  Our  people  have  been 

fool iflily  fond  of  their  fuperfluous  modes  and 

manufactures,  to  the  impoverifhing  our  own 

country,  carrying  off  all  our  cafh,  and  loading 

us  with  debt;  they  will  not  differ  us  to  reftrain 

the  luxury  of  our  inhabitants,  as  they  do  that 

of  their  own,  by  laws  :  thev  can  make  laws  to 

¥  ¥ 

difcourage  or  prohibit  the  importation  of  French 
fuperfluities :  but  though  thofe  of  England  are 
as  ruinous  to  us  as  the  French  ones  are  to  them, 
if  we  make  a  law  of  that  kind,  they  immediately 
repeal  it.  Thus  they  get  all  our  money  from  us 
by  trade;  and  every  profit  we  can  any  where  make 
by  our  fifheries,  our  produce,  or  our  commerce, 
centers  finally  with  them ; — But  this  does  not 
fignify. — It  is  time  then  to  take  care  of  ourlelves 
by  the  beft  means  in  our  power.  Let  us  unite  in 
folemn  refolution  and  engagements  with  and  to 

R  z  each 
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each  ether,  that  we  will  give  thefe  new  officers 
as  little  trouble  as  poffible,  by  not  confirming  the 
Britijh  manufactures  on  which  they  are  to  levy 
the  duties.  Let  us  agree  to  con  fume  no  more  of 
their  expenfive  gewgaws.  Let  us  live  frugally, 
and  let  us  induftrioufty  manufacture  what  we  can 
for  ourMves :  thus  we  (hall  be  able  honourably  to 
dlfcharge  the  debts  we  already  owe  them ;  and  after 
that,  we  may  fce  able  to  keep  fome  money  in  our 
country,  not  only  for  the  ufes  of  our  internal  com¬ 
merce  i  but  for  the  fervice  of  our  gracious  fove- 
reign,  whenever  he  fhall  have  occafion  for  it,  and 
think  proper  to  require  it  of  us  in  the  old  confti- 
tutional  manner.— For  notwithftanding  the  re¬ 
proaches  thrown  out  againft  us  in  their  public 
papers  and  pamphlets,  notwithftanding  we  have 
been  reviled  in  their  fenate  as  rebels  and  traitors. 
We  are  truly  a  loyal  people.  Scotland  has  had  its 
rebellions,  and  England  its  plots  againft  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  royal  family ;  but  America  is  untainted  with 
thofe  crimes  y  there  is  in  it  fcarce  a  man,  there  is 
not  a  Angle  native  of  our  country,  who  is  not  firmly 
attached  to  his  King  by  principle  and  by  affedtion. 
But  a  new  kind  of  loyalty  feems  to  be  required  of 
ifs,  a  loyalty  to  parliament;  a  loyalty,  that  is  to 
extend,  it  is  Laid,  to  a  furrender  of  all  our  pro¬ 
perties,  whenever  a  houfe  of  commons  in  which 
there  is  not  a  Angle  member  of  our  chafing,  fhall 
think  fit  to  grant  them  away  without  our  confent; 
aiid  to  a  patient  fuffering  the  lofs  of  our  privileges 
aSEnglifhmen,  if  we  cannot  fubmit  to  make  fuch 
fdr  render.  ’We  were  feparated  too  far  from  Britain 
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by  the  ocean,  but  we  were  united  to  it  by  refpeCt 
and  love;  fo  that  we  could  at  any  time  freely  have 
fpent  our  lives  and  little  fortunes  in  its  caufe  :  but 
this  unhappy  new  fyftem  of  politics  tends  to  dif- 
folve  thole  bands  of  union,  and  to  fever  us  for  ever.” 

Thefe  are  the  wild  ravings  of  the,  at  prefent, 
half-diftrafted  Americans.  To  be  fure,  no  rea- 
fonable  man  in  England  can  approve  of  fuch  fen- 
timents,  and,  as  I  laid  before,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  fupport  or  juftify  them  :  but  I  iincerely  with, 
for  the  fake  of  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  and  for  the  fake  of  the  ftrength 
which  a  firm  union  with  our  growing  colonies 
would  give  us ;  that  thefe  people  had  never  been 
thus  needlefsly  driven  out  of  their  fenfes. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

F.  S*. 

*  [F.  S.  poffibly  means  4  Franklin’s  Seal.’ — The  paper,  how¬ 
ever,  is  undoubtedly  the  production  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

In  the  collection  of  trails  on  the  fubjeets  of  taxing  the  Britijh  colonies 
in  America,  and  regulating  their  trade  (printed  in  1773,  in  4.  vols.  8vp. 
by  Almon ;)  1  find  two  papers,  faid  there  to  have  been  pubiifiied  ori¬ 
ginally  in  1739  ;  and  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  a  club  of  American 
merchants,  at  the  head  of  w  hom  were  Sir  William  Keith  (governor 
ofPenfylvania)  JofhuaGee,  and  many  other  eminent  perfons.  -  The 
frjl  paper  propoles  the  railing  a  fmall  body  of  regular  troops  under 
the  command  of  an  officer  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  independent 
of  the  governors,  (who  w'ere  nevcrthelefs  to  afiiil  him  in  council  on 
emergent  occafions  ;)  in  order  to  protect  the  Indian  trade,  anu  take 
care  of  the  boundaries  and  back  fettiements.  They  were  to  be  lup- 
ported  by  a  revenue  to  be  edabli  fned  by  ad  of  parliament,  in  Ame¬ 
rica;  which  revenue  wfas  to  arife  out  of  a  duty  on  j lamp/  paper  and 
parchment . — The  fecond  paper  goes  into  the  particulars  oi  this  pro- 
pofed  ftamp  duty,  offers  reafons  forextending  it  over  all  the  Brit. hi 
plantations,  and  recites  itsfuppofed  advantages. — If  thefe  papers  arc 
at  all  genuine,  (a  fact  about  which  1  am  not  in  the  leal!  informed) 
Mr.  George  Grenville  doe^  not  appear  to  have  been  original  in  con¬ 
ceiving  fiampj  as  a  proper  fubjefl  for  his  new  tax.  bee  ib.  voi.  I.  L.] 

K  3  Letter 
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Letter  concerning  the  Gratitude  of  Americay  and 
the  probability  and  effects  of  \x\  Union  with  Great 
Bri  'tain ;  and  concerning  the  Repeal  or  Sulpenfion 
of  the  Stamp- Adi  *  * 

S  1  r,  Jan.  6,  1766. 

I  Have  attentively  perufed  the  paper  you  fent 
me,  and  am  of  opinion,  that  the  meafure  it 
propofes,  of  an  union  with  the  colonies,  is  a  wife 
one  :  but  1  doubt  it  will  hardly  be  thought  fo  here, 
till  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  it.  The  time  has  been 
when  the  colonies  would  have  efteemed  it  a  great 
advantage,  as  well  as  honour  to  them,  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  fend  members  to  parliament  and  would 
have  aiked  for  that  privilege,  if  they  could  have 
had  the  leaft  hopes  of  obtaining  it.  The  time  is 
now  come,  when  they  are  indifferent  about  it, 
and  will  probably  not  afk  it ;  though  they  might 
accept  it  if  offered  them  ;  And  the  time  will  come, 
when  they  will  certainly  refufe  it.  Rut  if  fach  an 
union  were  now  eftablifhed,  (which  methinks 
it  highly  imports  this  country  to  eftablifh,)  it 
would  probably  fubfift  as  long  as  Britain  fhall 
continue  a  nation.  This  people,  however,  is 
too  proud,  and  too  much  defpifes  the  Americans, 
to  bear  the  thought  of  admitting  them  to  fuch 
an  equitable  participation  in  the  government  of 

*  [The  name  of  the  perlbn  to  whom  this  letter  is  addreffed  can¬ 
not  be  made  out  in  the  original  copy.  The  letter,  to  which  it  is  a 
reply,  appears  to  have  contained  the  letter  of  fome  third  perfon 
equally  unknown  to  the  editor.  E.] 

the 
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the  whole. — Then  the  next  bcft  thing  feems  to  be, 
leaving  them  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  re- 
fpedtive  conditutions ;  and  when  money  is  wanted 
for  any  public  fervice  in  which  they  ought  to 
bear  a  part,  calling  upon  them  by  requifitorial 
letters  from  the  crown,  (according  to  the  long 
eftablifhed  cudom)  to  grant  fuch  aids  as  their 
loyalty  fhall  dictate,  and  their  abilities  permit.— 
The  very  fenfible  and  benevolent  author  of  that 
paper,  feems  not  to  have  known,  that  fuch  a  con- 
ftitutional  cuftom  fubfids,  and  has  always  hitherto 
been  pradtifed  in  America  3  or  he  would  not  have 
exprefled  himfelf  in  this  manner  :  “  It  is  evident 
“  beyond  a  doubt,  to  the  intelligent  and  impartial, 
<c  that  after  the  very  extraordinary  efforts  which 
i£  were  effiedtually  made  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
“  late  war  to  fave  the  colonifts  from  deftrudtion, 
“  and  attended  of  neceffitv  with  an  enormous  load 
“  of  debts  in  confequence ;  that  the  lame  colo- 
“  nids,  now  firmly  fecured  from  foreign  enemies, 
“  fbould  be  fome-how  induced  to  contribute  fome 
t(  proportion  towards  the  exigencies  of  lfate  in 
“  future. ”  This  looks  as  if  he  conceived  the  war 
had  been  carried  on  at  the  foie  expence  of  Great 
Britain;  and  the  colonies  only  reaped  the  benefit, 
without  hitherto  (haring  the  burthen  ;  and  were 
therefore  now  indebted  toBritain  on  that  account. 
And  this  is  the  fame  kind  of  argument  that  is  ufed 
by  thofe,  who  would  fix  on  the  colonies  the  heavy 
charge  of  unreafonablenefs  and  ingratitude,  which 
I  think  your  friend  did  not  intend. — Pleafe  to 
acquaint  him  then,  that  the  fadt  is  not  fo  :  That 

R  4  every 
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every  year  during  the  war,  requifitions  were  made 
by  the  crown  on  the  colonies  for  raifing-money 
and  men  3  that  accordingly  they  made  metre  ex¬ 
traordinary  efforts,  in  proportion  to  their  abilities, 
than  Britain  did;  that  they  raided,  paid  and :clpthed> 
for  five  .or  .fix  years,  near  25,000  men,  befides 
providing  for  other  fer vices,  (as  building  forts, 
equipping  guard- (hips,  paying  tranfports,  &c.) 
And  that  this  was  more  than  their  fair  proportion 
is  not  merely  an  opinion  of  mine,  but  was  the 
judgment  of  government  here,  in  full  knowledge 
of  all  the  fads  3  for  the  then  miniftry,  to  make 
the  burthen  more  equal,  recommended  the  cafe 
to  parliament,  and  obtained  a  reimburfement  to 
the  Americans  of  about  200,000/.  fterling  every 
year;  which  amounted  only  to  about  two  fifths 
of  their  expence and  great  part  of  the  reft  lies 
fall  a  load  of  debt  upon  them  3  heavy  taxes  on 
all  their  eftates,  real  and  perfona],  being  laid  by 
ads  of  their  alTemblies,  to  difc-harge  it,  and  yet 
will  not  difcharge  it  in  many  years. —While  then 
thefe  burthens  continue;  while  Britain  reftrains 
the  colonies  in  every  branch  of  commerce  and  ma¬ 
nufactures,  that  lire  thinks  interferes  with  her  own  3 
while  fhe  drains  the  colonies  by  her  trade  with 
them,  of  all  the  cafti  they  can  procure  by  every  art 
arid  induftry  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  thus 
keeps  them  always  in  her  debt :  (for  they  can 
make  no  law  to  difcourage  the  importation  of 
your  to  them  ruinous  fuperfluities,  as  you  do  the 
iuper-fluities  of  France  3.  fince  fuch  a  law  would 
in. mediately  be  reported  againft  by  your  board  of 
3  trade. 
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trade,  and  repealed  by  the  crown:)  I  fay  while 
thefe  circu mil:ances  continue,  and  while  there 
fublifts  the  eflablifhed  method  of  royal  requiii- 
tions,  for  railing  money  on  them  by  their  own 
aflemblies  on  every  proper  occafion  ;  Can  it  be 
neceilary  or  prudent  to  diftrefs  and  vex  them  by 
taxes  laid  here,  in  a  parliament  wherein  they  have 
no  reprefentative,  and  in  a  manner  which  they 
look  upon  to  be  unconftitutional  and  fubverllve 
of  their  moll  valuable  rights;  and  are  they  to  be 
thought  unreafonable  and  ungrateful  if  theyoppofe 
luch  taxes  ?  Wherewith,  they  fay,  fhall  we  (how 
our  loyalty  to  our  gracious  king,  if  our  money 
is  to  be  given  by  others,  without  afking  our  con-* 
lent  ?  And  if  the  parliament  has  a  right  thus  to 
take  from  us  a  penny  in  the  pound,  where  is  the 
line  drawn  that  bounds  that  right,  and  what  fhall 
hinder  their  calling  whenever  they  pleafe  for  the 
other  nineteen  (hillings  and  eleven  pence  ?  Have 
we  then  any  thing  that  we  can  call  our  own  ? — -It 
is  more  than  probable  that  bringing  reprefenta- 
tives  from  the  colonies  to  fit  and  ad  here  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament,  thus  uniting  and  confdidating 
vour  dominions ;  would  in  a  little  time  remove 
thefe  objedions  and  difficulties ;  and  make  the 
future  government  of  the  colonies  eafy  :  But,  till 
fome  fuch  thing  is  done,  I  apprehend  no  taxes 
laid  there  by  parliament  here,  will  ever  be  col- 
leded,  but  fuch  as  mud  be  ftained  with  blood  : 
and,  1  am  fere  the  profit  cf  fuch  taxes  will  never 
anfwer  the  expence  of  coileding  them,  and  that 
therefped  and  affedion  of  the  Americans  to  this 

country 
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country  will  in  the  ftruggle  be  totally  loft,  perhaps 
never  to  be  recovered ;  and  therewith  all  the 
commercial  and  political  advantages  that  might 
have  attended  the  continuance  of  this  refpeCt  and 
this  affeCtion.  ' 

In  my  own  private  judgment  I  think  an  imme¬ 
diate  Repeal  of  the  ftamp-adt  would  be  the  beft: 
meafure  for  this  country ;  but  a  Sufpenfton  of  it 
for  three  years,  the  beft  for  that.  The  repeal  would 
fill  them  with  joy  and  gratitude,  re-eftabli£h  their 
refpedl*  and  veneration  for  parliament,  reftore  at 
once  their  ancient  and  natural  love  for  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  their  regard  for  every  thing  that  comes 
from  it ;  hence  the  trade  would  be  renewed  in  all 
its  branches ;  they  would  again  indulge  in  all  the 
expenfive  fuperfluities  you  fupply  them  with, 
and  their  own  new  affumed  home  induftrv  would 
languifh.  But  the fufpenjion ,  though  it  might  con¬ 
tinue  their  fears  and  anxieties,  would  at  the  fame 
time  keep  up  their  refolutions  of  induftry  and  fru¬ 
gality  ;  which  in  two  or  three  years  would  grow 
into  habits,  to  their  lading  advantage. — However, 
as  the  repeal  will  probably  not  be  now  agreed  to  % 
from  what  I  think  a  miftaken  opinion,  that  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  government  is  better  fup- 
ported  by  perfifting  in  a  wrong  meafure  once  en¬ 
tered  into,  than  by  rectifying  an  error  as  foon  as 
it  is  difcovered ;  we  mu  ft  allow  the  next  beft  thing 
for  the  advantage  of  both  countries  is,  the  fufpen- 

'*  [It  was  however  agreed  to  in  the  fa»e  year.  viz.  in  1766.  E.] 

3  fion 
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fion.  For  as  to  executing  the  act  by  force,  it  is 
madnefs,  and  will  be  ruin  to  the  whole. 

The  reft  of  your  friend's  reafonings  and  propo- 
fitions  appear  to  me  truly  juft  and  judicious ;  1 
will  therefore  only  add,  that  I  am  as  defirous  of 
his  acquaintance  and  intimacy,  as  he  was  of  my 
opinion. — I  am,  with  much  efteem, 


Your  obliged  friend. 


Letter 
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Governor  Pownalih  Letter 


Letter  from  Governor  Pownall  to  Dr.  Franklin , 
concerning  an  equal  communication  of  rights , 
privileges ,  &c.  to  America  by  Great  Britain 

Dear  Sir, 

*Tp  H  E  following  objection  againft  communicat- 
ing  to  the  colonies  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  powers  of  the  realm,  as  to  parts  of  the  realm, 
has  been  made.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
obviate  it,  and  I  communicate  [it]  to  you,  in 
hopes  of  your  promifed  affiflance. 

If,  fay  the  objeBors ,  we  communicate  to  the 
colonies  the  power  of  fending  reprefentatives,  and 
in  confequence  expeft  them  to  participate  in  an 
equal jhare  and  proportion  of  all  our  taxes ;  we  muft 
grant  to  them  all  the  powers  of  trade  and  manu¬ 
facturing,  which  any  other  parts  of  the  realm 
within  the  ifie  of  Great  Britain  enjoy  : — If  fo,  per¬ 
chance  the  profits  of  the  Atlantic  commerce  may 
converge  to  fome  center  in  America;  to  Bofton, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  to  fome  of  the  ifles  : 
—If  fo,  then  the  natural  and  artificial  produce  of 
the  colonies,  and  in  courfe  of  confequences  the 
landed  intereft  of  the  colonies,  will  be  promoted; 
While  the  natural  and  artificial  produce  arid  landed 
intereft  of  Great  Britain  will  be  depreffed,  to  its 

*  [This  letter  bears  no  date.  It  was  written  poffibly  about  the 
time  that  Governor  Pownall  was  engaged  in  publishing  his  book  on 
the  Adminijlration  of  tbs  colonies.  E.J 


utter 
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till  r  $  •  *  •  , 

H  ,  t  . 

utter  ruin  and  definition ; — and  confequently  the 
balance  of  the  power  of  government,  although  fiill 
'within  the  realm ,  will  be  locally  transferred  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  colonies.  Which  confequence, 
however  it  may  fuit  a  citizen  of  the  world,  muffc 
be  folly  and  madnefs  to  a  Briton. — My  fit  is  gone 
off;  and  though  weak,  both  from  the  gout  and 
a  concomitant  and  very  ugly  fever,  I  am  much 
better. —  Would  be  glad  to  fee  you. 


Your  friend. 


J.  PoWN  ALL, 


On 
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On  the  back  of  the  foregoing  letter  of  Gov .  P own  ally 
are  the  following  minutes ,  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

^T^HIS  objection  goes  upon  the  fuppofition,  that 
whatever  the  colonies  gain,  Britain  muff 
3ofe ;  and  that  if  the  colonies  can  be  kept  from 
gaining  an  advantage,  Britain  will  gain  it : — 

If  the  colonies  are  fitter  for  a  particular  trade 
than  Britain,  they  fhould  have  it ;  and  Britain 
apply  to  what  it  is  more  fit  for.  The  whole  em¬ 
pire  is  a  gainer.— And  if  Britain  is  not  fo  fit  or  fo 
well  fituated  for  a  particular  advantage,  other 
countries  will  get  it,  if  the  colonies  do  not . 
Thus  Ireland  was  forbid  the  woollen  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  remains  poor  :  But  this  has  given  to 
the  French ,  the  trade  and  wealth  Ireland  might 
have  gained  for  the  Britifh  empire. 

The  government  cannot  long  be  retained  with¬ 
out  the  union. — Which  is  bell  (fuppofing  your 
cafe ;)  to  have  a  total  feparation,  or  a  change  of 
the  feat  of  government  ? — It  by  no  means  follows, 
that  promoting  and  advancing  the  landed  intereft 
in  America,  will  deprefs  that  of  Britain :  The 
contrary  has  always  been  the  fad:.  Advantageous 
iituations  and  circumftances  will  always  fecure 
and  fix  manufadures :  Sheffield  againft  all  Europe 
for  thele  300  years  paft.— 

Irnpradicability. 

Danger  of  innovation. 

O 

m 
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*The  Examination  of  Dr .  Benjamin  Franklin  before 
the  Englilh  Houfe  of  Commons ,  in  February 
1766]  relative  to,  the  Repeal  of  the  American 
Stamp  AB  *. 


£>.  TX7HAT  is  your  name,  and  place  of  abode? 
’  ^  A .  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia . 

Do  the  Americans  pay  any  confiderable  taxes 
among  themfelves  ? 

A .  Certainly  many,  and  very  heavy  taxes. 

What  are  the  prefen t  taxes  in  Penfylvania , 
laid  by  the  laws  of  the  colony  ? 

1 

*  [1766.  Feb.  7,.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Efq;  and  a  number  of  other 
perfons  were  ‘  ordered  to  attend  the  committee  of  the  whole  houfe 
4  [of  commons]  t0  whom  it  was  referred  to  confider  farther  the 

*  feveral  papers  [relative  to  America}  which  were  prefented  to  the 

*  houfe  by  Mr.  Secretary  Con-iuay,  Sec.’ 

Feb.  13.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Efq;  having  paffed  through  his  ex¬ 
amination,  was  excepted  from  farther  attendance. 

Feb.  24.  The  refutations  of  the  committee  were  reported  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Fuller',  their  fe<venth  and  laft  refolution  fetting  forth 
‘  that  it  was  their  opinion  that  the  houfe  be  moved,  that  leave  be 

*  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Aft.’  —  A  propofal  for 
re-committing  this  refolution  was  negatived  by  240  votes  to  133. 
(See  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.) 

This  examination  of  Dr.  Franklin  was  printed  in  the  year  1 767, 
under  the  form  of  a  milling  pamphlet.  It  is  prior  in  point  of  date  to 
fome  of  the  foregojnp-  pieces ;  but  I  readily  fubmitted  to  this  derange¬ 
ment,  thinking  by  this  means  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  examination  was  grounded. 

I  have  put  fpaces  between  the  anfwers,  whenever  the  queftion  led 
to  a  change  of  fubjeft  ;  which  frequently  happened,  in  confequence 
of  the  defultory  and  intermixed  inquiries,  made  on  the  part  of  a  body 
fo  varioufly  compofed  as  the  houfe  of  commons.  E.] 

A.  There 
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A.  There  are  taxes  on  all  eftates  real  and  per- 
fonal ;  a  poll  tax  ;  a  tax  on  all  offices,  profeffions, 
trades  and  bufmeffes,  according  to  their  profits  F 
an  excife  on  all  wine,  rum,  and  other  fpirits  ; 
and  a  duty  of  ten  pounds  per  head  on  all  negroes 
imported;  with  fome  other  duties. 

For  what  purpofes  are  thofe  taxes  laid  ? 

A.  For  the  fupport  of  the  civil  and  military 
eftablilhments  of  the  country,  and  to  difeharge 
the  heavy  debt  contracted,  in  the  laft  war. 

How  long  are  thofe  taxes  to  continue  ? 

A.  Thofe  for  difeharging  the  debt  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  till  1772,  and  longer,  if  the  debt  ffiould 
not  be  then  all  difeharged.  The  others  mult  al¬ 
ways  continue. 

Was  it  not  expected  that  the  debt  would 
have  been  fooner  difeharged  ? 

A.  It  was,  when  the  peace  was  made  with 
France  and  Spain .  But  a  frefh  war  breaking  out 
with  the  Indians ,  a  frefh  load  of  debt  was  incur¬ 
red  ;  and  the  taxes,  of  courfe,  continued  longer 
by  a  new  law. 

£7.  Are  not  all  the  people  very  able  to  pay  thofe 
taxes  ? 

A.  No.  The  frontier  counties,  all  along  the 
continent,  having  been  frequently  ravaged  by  the 
enemy,  and  greatly  impoverished,  are  able  to  pay 
very  little  tax.  And  therefore,  in  confideration 
of  their  diftreffes,  our  late  tax  laws  do  exprefsly 
favour  thofe  counties,  excufing  the  fufferers;  and 
I  fuppofe  the  fame  is  done  in  other  governments. , 

^  Are 
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Are  not  you  concerned  in  the  management 
of  the  p  off -office  in  America  ? 

A.  Y es.  I  am  Deputy  Pod-Mader  General  of 
North  America . 

Don’t  you  think  the  didribution  of  damps* 
by  pojl,  to  all  the  inhabitants,  very  practicable, 
if  there  was  no  oppodtion  ? 

A .  The  pods  only  go  along  the  fea-coads ; 
they  do  not,  except  in  a  few  indances,  go  back 
into  the  country ;  and  if  they  did,  fending  for 
damps  by  pod  would  occadon  an  expence  of 
podage,  amounting,  in  many  cafes,  to  much 
more  than  that  of  the  damps  themfelves. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Newfoundland ? 

A .  I  never  was  there. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  pod- 
roads  on  that  ifland  ? 

A .  I  have  heard  that  there  are  no  roads  at  all  ; 
but  that  the  communication  between  one  fettle- 
ment  and  another  :s  by  fea  only. 

Can  you  difperle  the  damps  by  pod  in 
Canada  ? 

A .  There  is  only  a  pod  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  The  inhabitants  live  fo  fcattered  and  re¬ 
mote  from  each  other,  in  that  vad  country,  that 
pods  cannot  be  fupported  among  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  cannot  get  damps  per  pod. — Th tEngliJh 
colonies  too,  along  the  frontiers,  are  very  thinly 
fettled. 

From  the  thinnefs  of  the  back  fettlements, 
would  not  the  Stamp  A6t  be  extremely  inconve¬ 
nient  to  the  inhabitants,  if  executed  ? 
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V  , 

A .  To  be  fare  it  would;  as  many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  could  not  get  ftamps  when  they  had  oc- 
cafion  for  them,  without  taking  long  journeys, 
and  fpending  perhaps  three  or  four  pounds,  that 
the  crown  might  get  fixpence. 

Are  not  the  colonies,  from  their  circum- 
ftances,  very  able  to  pay  the  ftamp  duty. 

A .  In  my  opinion,  there  is  not  gold  and  filver 
enough  in  the  colonies  to  pay  the  ftamp  duty  for 
one  year 

Don't  you  know  that  the  money  ariling  from 
the  damps  was  all  to  be  laid  out  in  America  ? 

A .  I  know  it  is  appropriated  by  the  adt  to  the 
American  fervice ;  but  it  will  be  fpent  in  the  con¬ 
quered  colonies,  where  the  foldiers  are;  not  in  the 
colonies  that  pay  it. 

Is  there  not  a  balance  of  trade  due  from  the 
colonies  where  the  troops  are  ported,  that  will 
bring  back  the  money  to  the  old  colonies  ? 

#  [‘  The  Stamp  A<5t  fays,  that  the  Americans  (hall  have  no  com- 
4  merce,  make  no  exchange  of  property  with  each  other,  neither 
*■  purchaie  nor  grant,  nor  recover  debts ;  they  fhall  neither  mar^y 
*  nor  make  their  wills,  unlefs  they  pay  fuch  and  fuch  fum-s*  in 
fpecie  for  the  ftamps  which  muft  give  validity  to  the  proceedings. 
The  operation  of  fuch  a  tax,  had  it  obtained  the  confent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  appeared  inevitable ;  and  its  annual  produ&ivenefs,  if  I  re- 
-HoIJedt  well,  was  eftimated  by  its  propofer  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
at  the  committee  for  fupplies,  at  100,000 1.  Jierling.  The  colonies 
being  already  reduced  to  the  necelfity  of  having  paper- money,  by 
fending  to  Britain  the  fpecie  they  collected  in  foreign  trade,  in  order 
to  make  up  for.  the  deficiency  of  their  other  returns  for  Britain’s  rna- 
fa&ures ;  there  were  doubi6  where  could  remain  the  fpecie  fufficient 
to  anfwer  the  tax.  E<] 

A.  I 
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A.  I  think  not.  I  believe  very  little  would 
come  back.  I  know  of  no  trade  likely  to  bring 
it  back. — I  think  it  would  come  from  the  colonies 
where  it  was  fpent,  diredtly  to  England ;  for  I 
have  always  obferved,  that  in  every  colony  the 
more  plenty  the  means  of  remittance  to  England , 
the  more  goods  are  fent  for,  and  the  more  trade 
with  England  carried  on. 

What  number  of  white  inhabitants  do  you 
think  there  are  in  Penfylvania  ? 

A .  I  fuppofe  there  may  be  about  one  hundred 
and  fixty  thoufand. 

What  number  of  them  are  Quakers  ? 

A .  Perhaps  a  third, 

4>.  What  number  of  Germans  ? 

A .  Perhaps  another  third ;  but  I  cannot  fpeak 
with  certainty. 

4>.  Have  any  number  of  the  Germans  ken  fer- 
vice,  as  foldiers,  in  Europe  ? 

A .  Yes, — many  of  them,  both  in  Europe  and 
America . 

Are  they  as  much  diffatisfied  with  the  damp 
duty  as  the  Englifh  ? 

A .  Yes,  and  more;  and  with  reafon,  as  their 
ftamps  are,  in  many  cafes,  to  be  double  *. 

How 


*  [The  Stamp  A£l  provides  that  a  double  duty  fhould  be  lard 

*  where  the  inftrument,  proceedings,  &c.  fhall  be  engroffed,  writ- 
‘  ten,  or  printed,  within  the  faid  colonies  and  plantations  in  any 

*  other  than  the  EngUJb  language/  This  meafure,  I  prefume,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  fuggeited  by  motives  of  convenience,  and  the  policy 
of  alfimilatiRg  perfons  of  foreign  to  thofe  of  Britijh  defcent,  and 
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How  many  white  men  do  you  fuppofe  there 

are  in  North  America  ? 

A.  About  three  hundred  thoufand,  from  fix- 
ieen  to  fixty  years  of  age 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  one  year's 
imports  into  Penfylvania  from  Britain  ? 

A .  I  have  been  informed  that  our  merchants 
compute  the  imports  from  Britain  to  be  above 
500,000/. 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  produce 
of  your  province  exported  to  Britain  ? 

A.  It  mutt  be  fmall,  as  we  produce  little  that 
is  wanted  in  Britain.  I  fuppofe  it  cannot  exceed 
40,000/. 

How  then  do  you  pay  the  balance  ? 

A.  The  balance  is  paid  by  our  produce  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Weft  Indies  (and  fold  in  our  own  iflands, 
or  to  the  French,  Spaniards,  Danes,  andDutch;) 
by  the  fame  [produce]  carried  to  other  colonies 
in  North  America,  (as  to  New  England,  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Carolina,  and  Georgia;) 

preventing  their  interference  in  the  conduft  of  law  bufinefs  till 
this  change  fhould  be  effected — It  feerns  however  to  have  been 
deemed  too  precipitate,  immediately  to  extend  this  claufe  to  new¬ 
ly-conquered  countries.  An  exemption  therefore  wa^  granted,  in 
this  particular,  with  refpehl  to  Canada  and  Grenada ,  for  the  fpace 
of  five  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  the  duty* 
(See  the  Stamp  Adit.)  E.] 

*  [Strangers  excluded,  feme  parts  of  the  northern  colonies  double 
their  numbers  in  fifteen  or  fixteen  years;  to  the  fouthward  they 
are  longer :  but  taking  one  with  another,  they  have  doubled  by 
natural  generation  only,  once  in  twenty-five  years.  Penfylvania, 
1  believe,  including  grangers ,  has  doubled  in  about  fixteen  years. — • 
The  calculation  for  February  1766,  will  not  then  fuit  1779.  E.] 
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by  the  fame,  carried  to  different  parts  of  Europe, 
(as  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.)  In  all  which 
places  we  receive  either  money,  bills  of  exchange, 
or  commodities  that  fuit  for  remittance  to  Britain ; 
which,  together  with  all  the  profits  on  the  indu'f- 
try  of  our  merchants  and  mariners,  arifing  in  thofe 
circuitous  voyages,  and  the  freights  made  by 
their  fhips ;  center  finally  in  Britain  to  difcharge 
the  balance,  and  pay  for  Britifh  manufactures 
continually  ufed  in  the  province,  or  fold  to  foreign¬ 
ers  by  our  traders. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  difficulties  lately 
laid  on  the  Spanijh  trade .? 

A .  Yes,  I  have  heard  that  it  has  been  greatly 
ebftruCted  by  fome  new  regulations  ;  and  by  the 
Englifh  men  of  war  and  cutters  ftationed  all  along 
the  eoaft  in  America. 

Do  you  think  it  right  that  America  fhould 
be  protected  by  this  country,  and  pay  no  part  of 
the  expence  ? 

A.  That  is  no.t  the  cafe.  The  colonies  raifed, 
clothed,  and  paid,  during  the  lafi:  war,  near 
twenty-five  thoufand  men,  and  fpent  many  mil¬ 
lions. 

Were  you  not  reimburfed  by  parliament  ? 

A .  We  were  only  reimburfed,  what,  in  your 
opinion,  we  had  advanced  beyond  our  proportion,  • 
or  beyond  what  might  reafonably  be  expeCtcd 
from  us;  and  it  was  a  very  fmall  part  of  what 
*we  fpent.  Pcnfylvania ,  in  particular,  difburfed 

S  3  abouf 
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about  500,000 /.  and  the  reimhurfements,  in  the 
whole,  did  not  exceed  60,000 h 

You  have  laid  that  you  pay  heavy  taxes  in 

Penjyhania  ;  what  do  they  amount  to  in  the 

? 

The  tax  on  all  eftates,  real  and  perfonal* 
is  eighteen  pence  in  the  pound,  fully  rated  ;  and 
the  tax  on  the  profits  of  trades  and  profeffions, 
with  other  taxes,  do,  I  fuppofe,  make  full 
half-a-crown  in  the  pound. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  in  Penjyhania ,  and  whether  it  has  fallen, 
lately  ? 

A.  It  is  commonly  from  one  hundred  and  fe* 
venty  to  one  hundred  and  feventy-five.  I  have 
heard  that  it  has  fallen  lately  from  one  hundred 
and  feventy-five  to  one  hundred  fixty-two  and  a 
half  5  owing,  I  fuppofe,  to  their  leffening  their 
orders  for  goods ;  and  when  their  debts  to  this 
^country  are  paid,  I  think  the  exchange  will 
probably  be  at  par. 

4J.  Do  not  you  think  the  people  of  America 
would  fubmit  to  pay  the  ftamp  duty,  if  it  was 
moderated  ? 

A .  No,  never,  unlefs  compelled  by  force  of 
arms. 

•  -  '  a 

gK  Are  not  the  taxes  in  Penfvlvania  laid  on 
unequally,  in  order  to  burthen  the  Englifh  trade  $ 
particularly  the  tax  on  profeffions  and  bufinefs? 


pound 

A. 
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r  A .  It  is  not  more  burthenfome  in  proportion, 
than  the  tax  on  lands.  It  is  intended,  and  flip- 
pofed  to  take  an  equal  proportion  of  profits. 

How  is  the  afiembly  compofed  ?  Of  what 
kinds  of  people  are  the  members 3  landholders 
or  traders  ? 

A .  It  is  compofed  of  landholders,  merchants, 
and  artificers. 

Are  not  the  majority  landholders  ? 

A .  I  believe  they  are. 

Do  not  they  as  much  as  poffible,  fhift  the 
tax  off  from  the  land,  to  eafe  that  3  and  lay  the 
burthen  heavier  on  trade  ? 

A .  I  have  never  underftood  it  fo.  I  never 
heard  fuch  a  thing  fuggefted.  And  indeed  an 
attempt  of  that  kind  could  anfwer  no  purpofe. 
The  merchant  or  trader  is  always  fkilled  in  fi¬ 
gures,  and  ready  with  his  pen  and  ink.  If  un¬ 
equal  burthens  are  laid  on  his  trade,  he  puts  an 
additional  price  on  his  goods 3  and  the  confu- 
mers,  who  are  chiefly  landholders,  finally  pay 
the  greateft  part,  if  not  the  whole. 

5^.  What  was  the  temper  of  America  towards 
Great  Britain  before  the  year  1763 

*  [In  the  year  1733  —  *  for  the  welfare  and  profperity  of  our 
‘  Mar  colonies  in  America,’  and  ‘  for  remedying  difcouragement? 

*  of  planters duties  were  1  given  and  granted ’  to  George  the 
Second  upon  all  rum,  fpirits,  molades,  fyrups,  fugar,  apd  paneles 
of  foreign  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture,  imported  into  our 
colonies.  This  regulation  of  trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
empire  was  acquiefced  in,  notwithftanding  the  introduction  of  the 
novel  terms  ‘  give  and  grant.’  But  the  aft,  which  was  made  only 
for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  had  been  feveral  times  renewed  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  and  once  in  the  reign  of  George  th§ 

S  4  Third}  ' 
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A.  The  befl  in  the  world.  They  fubmitted 
willingly  to  the  government  of  the  crown,  and 
paid,  in  all  their  courts,  obedience  to  adts  of  pam 
Jiament.  Numerous  as  the  people  are  in  the  fe- 
veral  old  provinces,  they  coftyou  nothing  in  forts, 
citadels,  garrifons  or  armies,  to  keep  them  in  fub~ 
jedtion.  They  were  governed  by  this  country  at 
the  expence  only  of  a  little  pen,  ink,  and  paper : 
They  were  led  by  a  thread.  They  had  pot  only 
p  refpedt,  but  an  affedtion  for  Great  Britain  ;  for 
|ts  laws,  its  cuiloms  and  manners ;  and  even  a 
fondnefs  for  its  fafhions,  that  greatly  increafed  the 
commerce.  Natives  of  Britain  were  always  treated 
with  particular  regard 3  to  be  an  Old  Rngland-man 
was,  of  itftlf,  a  charadter  of  fome  reipedl,  and 
gave  a  kind  of  rank  among  us. 

And  what  is  their  temper  now  ? 

A.  O,  very  much  altered. 

Third  ;  was  renewed  again  in  the  year  1763,  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third,  and  extended  to  other  articles,  uponnevo  and  altered  grounds. 
It  was  hated  in  the  preamble  to  this  aft,  f  that  it  was  expedient  that 

*  new  provisions  and  regulations  Should  be  ehablilhed  for  improving 

*  the  revenue  of,  this  kingdom  ‘  that  it  was  juft  and  necelTary  that  a 
4  revenue  Should  be  raifed  in  America  for  defending,  protefting 
4  and  fecuring  the  fame  (  and  that  the  commons  of  Great  Britain 

*  . deiirous  of  making  fome  provifion  towards  raijing 

i  the  /aid  revenue  in  America,  have  refolved  to  give  and  grant  to 
4  his  Majefly  the  Several  rates  and  duties,  &c.’— Mr.  Mauduit,  agent 
for  Mahachu Sett’s  Bay,  tells  us  that  he  was  inflrufted  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms  to  oppofe  Mr.  Grenville’s  taxing  fyliem : — 1  You  are  to 
‘  remonhrate  again!!  thefe  meafures,  and  if  poffible  to  obtain  a  re-, 
c  peal  of  the  Sugar  Aft,  and  prevent  the  impofition  of  any  further 

*  duties  or  taxes  on  the  colonies.  Meafures  will  be  taken  that  you 

*  may  be  joined  by  all  the  other  agents.  Bojion,  June  1 4,  1764.’ 
The  queition  propofed  to  Dr.  Franklin  alludes  to  this  Sugar  Aft 

in  3763.  Dr.  Frankjin’sanfwer  appears  todeferve  the  bed:  attention 
of  the  reader.  E.  j 

Did 
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Did  you  ever  hear  the  authority  -J: 
ment  to  make  laws  for  America  qucitionec.  uii 
lately  ? 

A .  The  authority  of  parliament  was  allowed  to 
be  valid  in  all  laws,  except  fuch  as  mould  lay 
internal  taxes.  It  was  never  difputed  in  laying 
duties  to  regulate  commerce. 

In  what  proportion  hath  population  increafed 
in  America  ? 

A.  I  think  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  provinces 
together,  taken  at  a  medium,  double  in  about 
twenty-five  years.  But  their  demand  for  Britifh 
manufactures  increafes  much  falter ;  as  the  con- 
fumption  is  not  merely  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  but  grows  with  the  growing  abilities 
of  the  fame  numbers  to  pay  for  them.  In  1723, 
the  whole  importation  from  Britain  to Penfyl vania, 
was  but  about  15,0001.  fterling  it  is  now  near 
half  a  million. 

In  what  light  did  the  people  of  America 
ufe  to  confider  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ? 

A.  They  confidered  the  parliament  as  the  great 
bulwark  and  fecurity  of  their  liberties  and  privi¬ 
leges,  and  always  fpoke  of  it  with  the  utmoft  re- 
fpeCt  and  veneration.  Arbitrary  miniftcrs,  they 
thought,  might  poffibly,  at  times,  attempt  to  op- 
prefs  them ;  but  they  relied  on  it,  that  the  par¬ 
liament  on  application,  would  always  give  redrefs. 
They  remembered,  with  gratitude,  a  firong  in¬ 
fiance  of  this  ;  when  a  bill  was  brought  into  par¬ 
liament,  with  a  claufe,  to  make  royal  inftruftions 

laws 
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laws  in  the  colonies ;  which  the  houfe  of  commons 
would  not  pafs,  and  it  was  thrown  out. 

^  And  have  they  not  ftill  the  fame  refpedt  for 
parliament  ?  A .  No ;  it  is  greatly  leffened. 

i^.  To  what  caufes  is  that  awing  ? 

A .  To  a  concurrence  of  caufes ;  the  reftraints 
lately  laid  on  their  trade,  by  which  the  bringing 
of  foreign  gold  and  filver  into  [the]  colonies  was 
prevented ;  the  prohibition  of  making  paper-mo¬ 
ney  among  themfelves*^  and  then  demanding 
a  new  and  heavy  tax  by  ftamps  j  taking  away, 
at  the  fame  time,  trials  by  juries,  and  refufing 
to  receive  and  hear  their  humble  petitions. 

^  Don’t  you  think  they  would  fubmit  to  the 
Stamp  Adt,  if  it  was  modified,  the  obnoxious 
parts  taken  out,  and  the  duty  reduced  to  fome 
particulars,  of  fmall  moment  ? 

A.  No  s  they  will  never  fubmit  to  it. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  reafon  that  the 
people  in  America  increafe  fafler  than  in  Eng¬ 
land  ? 

A.  Becaufe  they  marry  younger,  and  more 
generally. 

Why  fo  ? 

A.  Becaufe  any  young  couple  that  are  induf- 
trious,  may  eafily  obtain  land  of  their  own,  on 
which  they  can  raife  a  family  tf. 

*  [Some  of  the  colonies  have-keen  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  bar¬ 
tering,  from  the  want  of  a  medium  of  traffic.  See  p.  209.  E.] 

f  [See  The  Thoughts  on  the  Peopling  of  Countries,  p.  1,  feq.  of 
■ihis  collection.  E.  J 

■V>  Are 
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5^  Are  not  the  lower  rank  of  people  more  at 
their  eafe  in  America  than  in  England  ? 

A.  They  may  be  fo,  if  they  are  fober  and 
diligent;  as  they  are  better  paid  for  their  labour. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  a  future  tax,  im- 
pofed  on  the  fame  principle  with  that  of  the  Stamp 
A£t ;  how  would  the  Americans  receive  it  ? 

A*  Juft  as  they  do  this.  They  would  not 
pay  it. 

4>.  Have  not  you  heard  of  the  refolutions  of 
this  houfe,  and  of  the  houfe  of  Lords,  afferting 
the  right  of  parliament  relating  to  America,  in¬ 
cluding  a  power  to  tax  the  people  there  ? 

A .  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  fuch  refolutions. 

What  will  be  the  opinion  of  the  Americans 
on  thofe  refolutions  ? 

A .  They  will  think  them  unconftitutional  and 
unjuft. 

Was  it  an  opinion  in  America  before  1763, 
that  the  parliament  had  no  right  to  lay  taxes  and 
duties  there  ? 

A .  I  never  heard  any  objection  to  the  right  of 
laying  duties  to  regulate  commerce  3  but  a  right 
to  lay  internal  taxes  was  never  fuppofed  to  be  in 
parliament,  as  we  are  not  reprefented  there. 

On  what  do  you  found  your  opinion,  that 
the  people  in  America  made  any  fuch  diftindtion  ? 

A .  1  know  that  whenever  the  lubjedl  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  converfation  where  I  have  been  prefen t, 
it  has  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  every  one,  that 
we  could  not  be  taxed  in  a  parliament  where  we 

were  • 
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were  not  reprefen  ted.  But  the  payment  of  duties 
laid  by  aft  of  parliament  as  regulations  of  com¬ 
merce,  was  never  difputed. 

^  But  can  you  name  any  aft  of  affembly,  or 
public  aft  of  any  of  your  governments,  that  made 
fuch  diftinftion  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any ;  I  think 
there  was  never  an  occafton  to  make  any  fuch  aft, 
till  now  that  you  have  attempted  to  tax  u sf.  that 
has  occafioned  refolutions  of  affembly,  declaring 
the  diftinftion  ;  in  which  I  think  every  affembly 
on  the  continent,  and  every  member  in  every 
affembly,  have  been  unanimous. 

What  then  could  occafion  conventions  on 
that  fubjeft  before  that  time  ? 

A.  There  was  in  1754  a  proportion  made  (I 
think  it  came  from  hence)  that  in  cafe  of  a  war, 
which  was  then  apprehended,  the  governors  of 
the  colonies  fhould  meet,  and  order  the  levying 
of  troops,  building  of  forts,  and  taking  every 
other  necejfary  meafure  for  the  general  defence ; 
and  fhould  draw  on  the  treafury  here  for  the  fums 
expended  ;  which  were  afterwards  to  be  raifed  in 
the  colonies  by  a  general  tax,  to  be  laid  on  them 
by  a&  of  parliament.  This  occaiioned  a  good  deal 
of  convention  on  the  fubjeft;  and  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  the  parliament  neither  would 
nor  could  lay  any  tax  on  us,  till  we  were  duly 
reprefented  in  parliament ;  becaufe  it  was  not  juft, 
nor  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  an  Englijh  confti^ 
tution 

t  .[See  p,  94,  and  p*  129  et  feq.  E>] 
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Don’t  you  know  there  was  a  time  in  New 
York,  when  it  was  under  confideration  to  make 
an  application  to  parliament  to  lay  taxes  on  that 
colony,  upon  a  deficiency  arifing  from  the  affem- 
bly’s  refuting  or  negleding  to  raife  the  necefiary 
fupplies  for  the  fupport  of  the  civil  government  ? 

A .  I  never  heard  of  it. 

There  was  fuch  an  application  under  con¬ 
fideration  in  New  York ; — and  do  you  apprehend 
they  could  fuppofe  the  right  of  parliament  to  lay 
a  tax  in  America  was  only  local,  and  confined  to 
the  cafe  of  a  deficiency  in  a  particular  colony,  by 
a  refufal  of  its  afiembly  to  raife  the  necefiary  fup¬ 
plies  ? 

A .  They  could  not  fuppofe  fuch  a  cafe,  as 
that  the  afiembly  would  not  raife  the  necefiary 
fupplies  to  fupport  its  own  government.  An  af- 
fembly  that  would  refule  it  muft  want  common 
fenfe  ;  which  cannot  be  fuppofed. — I  think  there 
was  never  any  fuch  cafe  at  New  York,  and  that 
it  muft  be  a  milreprefentation,  or  the  fad:  muft 
be  mifunderftood.  I  know  there  have  been  fome 
attempts,  by  minifterial  inftrudions  from  hence, 
to  oblige  the  aftemblies  to  fettle  permanent  fala- 
ries  on  governors,  which  they  wifely  rej'ufed  to 
do;  but  I  believe  no  afiembly  of  New  York,  or 
any  other  colony,  ever  refufed  duly  to  fupport 
government  by  proper  allowances,  from  time  to 
time,  to  public  ofiicers. 

But  in  cafe  a  governor,  ading  by  inftruc- 
tion,  fhould  call  on  an  afiembly  to  raife  the  ne* 
3  cefiary 
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cefTary  fupplies,  and  the  affembly  fhould  refufe 
to  do  it  y  do  you  not  think  it  would  then  be  for 
the  good  of  the  people  of  the  colony,  as  well  as 
neceffary  to  government,  that  the  parliament 
fhould  tax  them  ? 

A .  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  neceffary.  If 
an  affembly  could  poffibly  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  re¬ 
fufe  railing  the  fupplies  requilite  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  government  among  them,  they  could 
not  long  remain  in  fuch  a  fituation ;  the  difor- 
ders  and  confulion  occafioned  by  it  mull  foon 
bring  them  to  reafon. 

■Q.  If  it  Ihould  not,  ought  not  the  right  to  be 
in  Great  Britain  of  applying  a  remedy  ? 

A.  A  right,  only  to  be  ufed  in  fuch  a  cafe,  I 
fhould  have  no  objection  to ;  fuppoling  it  to  be 
ufed  merely  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  the  colony . 

•  |h  But  who  is  to  judge  of  that,  Britain  or 
the  colony  ? 

A .  Thofe  that  feel  can  bell  judge. 

t 

You  fay  the  colonies  have  always  fubmitted 
to  external  taxes,  and  object  to  the  right  of  par¬ 
liament  only  in  laying  internal  taxes;  now  can 
you  Ihew  that  there  is  any  kind  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  taxes  to  the  colony  on  which  they 
may  be  laid  ? 

A.  I  think  the  difference  is  very  great.  An 
external  tax  is  a  duty  laid  on  commodities  import¬ 
ed  ;  that  duty  is  added  to  the  firft  coll  and  other 
charges  on  the  commodity,  and  when  it  is  offered 
-to  iale,  makes  a  part  of  the  price.  If  the  people 

w  do 
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do  not  like  it  at  that  price,  they  refufe  it ;  they 
are  not  obliged  to  pay  it.  .  But  an  internal  tax  is 
forced  from  the  people  without  their  confent,  if 
not  laid  by  their  own  reprefentatives.  The  damp 
aft  fays,  we  fhall  have  no  commerce,  make  no 
exchange  of  property  with  each  other,  neither 
purchase  nor  grant,  nor  recover  debts ;  we  fhall 
neither  marry  nor  make  our  wills,  unlefs  we  pay 
fuch  and  fuch  fums ;  and  thus  it  is  intended  to 
extort  our  money  from  us,  or  ruin  us  by  the  con- 
fequences  of  refufing  to  pay  it. 

But  fuppoling  the  internal  tax  or  duty  to 
be  laid  on  the  neceifaries  of  life  imported  into 
your  colony,  will  not  that  be  the  fame  thing  in 
its  effefts  as  an  internal  tax  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  a  fingle  article  imported 
into  the  northern  colonies,  but  what  they  can 
either  do  without,  or  make  themfelves. 

Don't  you  think  cloth  from  Engfand  ab~ 
folutely  neceffary  to  them  ? 

A .  No,  by  no  means  abfolutely  neceffary; 
with  induftry  and  good  management,  they  may 
very  well  iupply  themfelves  with  all  they  want. 

Will  it  not  take  a  long  time  to  eftablifh  that 
manufacture  among  them ;  and  muff  they  not  in 
the  mean  while  differ  greatly  ? 

A .  I  think  not.  They  have  made  a  furpriiing 
progrefs  already.  And  I  am  of  opinion,  that  be¬ 
fore  their  old  clothes  are  worn  out,  they  will  have 
new  ones  of  their  own  making. 
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Can  they  poffibly  find  wool  enough  in  North 
America  ?  ;  , 

A .  They  have  taken  fteps  to  increafe  the  wool. 
They  entered  into  general  combinations  to  eat  no 
more  lamb ;  and  very  few  lambs  were  killed  laft 
year.  This  courfe  perfifted  in,  will  foon  make  a 
prodigious  difference  in  the  quantity  of  wool. 
And  the  eftablifhing  of  great  manufactories,  like 
thofe  in  the  clothing  towns  here,  is  not  neceffary, 
as  it  is  where  the  bufinefs  is  to  be  carried  on  for 
the  purpofes  of  trade.  The  people  will  all  Ipin, 
and  work  for  themfelves,  in  their  own  houfes. 

Can  there  be  wool  and  manufacture  enough 
in  one  or  two  years  ? 

A.  In  three  years,  I  think,  there  may, 

9^  Does  not  the  feventy  of  the  winter,  in  the 
northern  colonies,  occafion  the  wool  to  be  of 
bad  quality  ? 

A .  No ;  the  wool  is  very  line  and  good. 

In  the  more  fouthern  colonies,  as  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  don’t  you  know  that  the  wool  iscoarfe,  and 
only  a  kind  of  hair  ? 

A .  I .  don't  know  it.  I  never  heard  it.  Yet 
I  have  been  fometimes  in  Virginia.  I  cannot 
fay  I  ever  took  particular  notice  of  the  wool 
there,  but  1  believe  it  is  good,  though  I  cannot 
fpeak  poll  lively  of  it ;  But  Virginia,  and  the  co¬ 
lonies  fouth  of  it,  have  lefs  occaiion  for  wool ; 
their  winters  are  Ihort,  and  not  very  fevere  ;  and 
they  can  very  well  clothe  themfelves  with  linen 
and  cotton  of  their  own  railing  fof  the  reft  of  the 
year. 

9.  Are 
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<f  Are  not  the  people  in  the  more  northern 
colonies  obliged  to  fodder  their  fheep  all  the 
winter  ? 

A .  In  fome  of  the  mod  northern  colonies 
they  may  be  obliged  to  do  it,  fome  part  of  the 
winter. 

•  *  1  » 

<f  Confidering  the  refolutions  of  parliament*, 
as  to  the  right ;  do  you  think,  if  the  ftamp  adt 
is  repealed,  that  the  North  Americans  will  be 
fatisfied  ? 

A .  I  believe  they  will. 

if  Why  do  you  think  fo  ? 

A .  I  think  the  refolutions  of  right  will  give 
them  very  little  concern,  if  they  are  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  carried  into  practice.  The  colo¬ 
nies  will  probably  confider  themfelves  in  the 
fame  fituation,  in  that  refpedt,  with  Ireland; 
They  know  you  claim  the  fame  right  with  re¬ 
gard  fo  Ireland,  but  you  never  exercife  it.  And 
they  may  believe  you  never  will  exercife  it  in 
the  colonies,  any  more  than  in  Ireland ;  unlefs 
on  fome  very  extraordinary  occafion. 

if  But  who  are  to  be  the  judges  of  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  occafion  ?  Is  not  the  parliament  ? 

A .  Though  the  parliament  may  judge  of  the 
occafion  ;  the  people  will  think  it  can  never  ex¬ 
ercife  fuch  right,  till  reprefentatives  from  the 
colonies  are  admitted  into  parliament ;  and  that 
whenever  the  occafion  arifes,  reprefentatives  will 
be  ordered. 

*  [Afterwards  exprefied  in  the  Declaratory- Act.  E.] 
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^ .  Did  you  never  hear  that  Maryland ,  during 
the  laft  war,  had  refufed  to  furnifti  a  quota  to¬ 
wards  the  common  defence  ? 

A .  Maryland  has  been  much  mifrep  refen  ted 
in  that  matter.  Maryland,  to  my  knowledge, 
never  refufed  to  contribute,  or  grant  aids  to  the 
crown.  The  aflemblies  every  year,  during  the 
war,  voted  confiderable  fums,  and  formed  bilk 
to  raife  them.  The  bills  were,  according  to  the 
conftitution  of  that  province,  fent  up  to  the  coun¬ 
cil,  or  upper  houfe,  for  concurrence  ;  that  they 
might  be  prefented  to  the  governor,  in  order 
to  be  enadted  into  laws.  Unhappy  difputes  be¬ 
tween  the  two  houfes — arifing  from  the  defedts 
of  that  conftitution  principally,  rendered  all  the 
bills  but  one  or  two  abortive.  The  proprietary  s 
council  rejected  them*.  It  is  true,  Maryland  did 
not  contribute  its  proportion ;  but  it  was,  in  my 
opinion,  the  fault  of  the  government,  not  of 
the  people. 

Was  is  not  talked  cf  in  the  other  provinces 
as  a  proper  meafure  to  apply  to  parliament  to 
compel  them  ? 

A .  I  have  heard  fuch  difcourfe  ;  but  as  it  was 
well  known,  that  the  people  were  not  to  blame, 
no  fuch  application  was  ever  made,  nor  any  ftep 
taken  towards  it. 

Was  it  not  propofed  at  a  public  meeting  ? 

A .  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Do  you  remember  the  abolifhing  of  the 
paper  currency  in  New  England,  by  adt  of  af- 
iembly  ? 

*  [See  more  under  the  head  of  Provincial  Papers,  E.] 
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A.  I  do  remember  its  being  abolifhed,  in  the 
Maflachufett’s  Bay. 

Was  not  Lieutenant  Governor  Hutchinfon 
principally  concerned  in  that  tranfadlion  ? 

A .  I  have  heard  fo. 

A  L  Jk  * 

i^.  Was  it  not  at  that  time  a  very  unpopular 
law  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  might,  though  I  can  fay  little 
about  it,  as  I  lived  at  a  dillance  from  that  pro¬ 
vince. 

^  Was  not  the  fear  city  of  gold  and  filver  an 
argument  ufed  again!!  abolifhing  the  paper  ? 

A .  I  fuppofe  it  was  *. 

j^.  What  is  the  prefent  opinion  there  of  that 
law  ?  Is  it  as  unpopular  as  it  was  at  firft  ? 

A .  I  think  it  is  not. 

Have  not  inftrudtions  from  hence  been  fome- 
times  fent  over  to  governors,  highly  oppreffive  and 
unpolitical  ? 

A.  Yes. 

5^.  Have  not  fome  governors  difpenfed  with 
them  for  that  reafon  ? 

A .  Yes ;  I  have  heard  fo. 

r 

Did  the  Americans  ever  difpute  the  con- 
trouling  power  of  parliament  to  regulate  the 
commerce  ? 

A .  No. 

Can  any  thing  lefs  than  a  military  force 
carry  the  Stamp  Adi  into  execution  ? 

*  [See  the  anfwer  to  the  report  of  the  board  of  trade,  p.  207-9.  ^*3 
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A .  I  do  not  fee  how  a  military  force  can  be 
applied  to  that  purpofe. 

Why  may  it  not  ? 

A.  Suppofe  a  military  force  fent  into  America, 
they  will  find  nobody  in  arms ;  what  are  they 
then  to  do?  They  cannot  force  a  man  to  take 
ftamps  who  choofes  to  do  without  them.  They 
will  not  find  a  rebellion  :  they  may  indeed  make 
one. 

If  the  aft  is  not  repealed,  what  do  you 
think  will  be  the  confequences  ? 

A.  A  total  lofs  of  the  refpefl  and  affeflion 
the  people  of  America  bear  to  this  country ;  and 
of  all  the  commerce  that  depends  on  that  refpedt 
and  affeflion. 

§> .  How  can  the  commerce  be  affefled  ? 

A.  You  will  find,  that  if  the  aft  is  not  re¬ 
pealed,  they  will  take  very  little  of  your  manu¬ 
factures  in  a  fhort  time. 

Is  it  in  their  power  to  do  without  them  ? 

A.  I  think  they  may  very  well  do  without 
them. 

Is  it  their  intereft  not  to  take  them  ? 

A.  The  goods  they  take  from  Britain  are 
either  neceffaries,  mere  conveniences,  or  fuper- 
fiuities.  The  firfl,  as  cloth,  ,&c.  with  a  little 
induftry  they  can  make  at  home ;  the  fecond 
they  can  do  without,  till  they  are  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  among  themfelves  •>  and  the  laft, 
which  are  much  the  greatefl  part,  they  will 
flrike  off  immediately.  They  are  mere  articles 

of 
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of  faShion  ;  purchafed  and  confumed,  becaufe 
the  faShion  in  a  refpefted  country;  but  will  now 
be  detected  and  rejected.  The  people  have  al¬ 
ready  Struck  off,  by  general  agreement,  the  life 
of  all  goods  fashionable  in  mournings  ;  and  ma¬ 
ny  thoufand  pounds  worth  are  lent  back  as  un- 
faleable. 

Sf  Is  it  their  intereft  to  make  cloth  at  home  ? 

A .  I  think  they  may  at  prefent  get  it  cheaper 
from  Britain,  I  mean  of  the  fame  fineneSs  and 
neatnefs  of  workmanShip ;  but  when  one  con¬ 
siders  other  circumftances,  the  restraints  on  their 
trade,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  remittances, 
it  is  their  interest  to  make  every  thing. 

Suppofe  an  aft  of  internal  regulations 
connefted  with  a  tax,  how  would  they  receive 
it  ? 

A .  I  think  it  would  be  objefted  to. 

Then  no  regulation  with  a  tax  would  be 
fubmitted  to  ? 

A .  Their  opinion  is,  that  when  aids  to  the 
crown  are  wanted,  they  are  to  be  aSked  of  the 
feveral  affemblies,  according  to  the  old  efta- 
bliShed  ufage;  who  will,  as  they  always  have 
done,  grant  them  freely.  And  that  their  money 
ought  not  to  be  given  away,  without  their  con- 
fent,  by  perfons  at  a  diftance,  unacquainted  with 
their  circumStances  and  abilities.  The  grant¬ 
ing  aids  to  the  crown,  is  the  only  means  they 
have  of  recommending  themfelves  to  their  fo- 
vereign  >  and  they  think  it  extremely  hard  and 

T  3  unjuft. 
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unjuft,  that  a  body  of  men,  in  which  they  have 
no  reprefen tatives,  ffiould  make  a  merit  to  it- 
felf  of  giving  and  granting  what  is  not  its  own, 
but  theirs ;  and  deprive  them  of  a  right  they 
efteem  of  the  utmoft  value  and  importance,  as 
it  is  the  fecurity  of  all  their  other  rights. 

But  is  not  the  poft-office,  which  they  have 
long  received,  a  tax  as  well  as  a  regulation  ? 

A.  No ;  the  money  paid  for  the  poftage  of  a 
letter  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  tax ;  it  is  merely  a 
quantum  meruit  for  a  fervice  done  j  no  perfon  is 
compellable  to  pay  the  money,  if  he  does  not 
choofe  to  receive  the  fervice.  A  man  may  ftill, 
as  before  the  aft,  fend  his  letter  by  a  fervant,  a 
fpecial  .mdfenger,  or  a  friend  3  if  he  thinks  it 
cheaper  and  fafer. 

But  do  they  not  confider  the  regulations  of 
the  poft-office,  by  the  aft  of  laft  year,  as  a  tax  ? 

A.  By  the  regulations  of  laft  year  the  rate  of 
poftage  was  generally  abated  near  thirty  per  cent, 
through  all  America ;  they  certainly  cannot  con- 
lider  fuch  abatement  as  a  tax . 

If  an  excife  was  laid  by  parliament,  which 
they  might  likewife  avoid  paying,  by  not  con- 
fuming  the  articles  excifed ;  would  they  then 
not  objeft  to  it  ? 

A .  They  would  certainly  objeft  to  it,  as  an 
excife  is  unconnefted  with  any  fervice  done,  and 
is  merely  an  aid ;  which  they  think  ought  to  be 
aiked  of  them,  and  granted  by  them,  if  they  are 
to  pay  it ;  andean  be  granted  for  them  by  no 
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others  whatfoever,  whom  they  have  not  impow- 
ered  for  that  purpole. 

fK  You  fay  they  do  not  object  to  the  right 
of  parliament,  in  laying  duties  on  goods  to  be 
paid  on  their  importation ;  now,  is  there  any 
kind  of  difference  between  a  duty  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  goods,  and  an  excife  on  their  con* 
fumption  ? 

A.  Yes ;  a  very  material  one :  an  excife,  for 
the  realons  I  have  juft  mentioned,  they  think  you 
can  have  no  right  to  lay  within  their  country. 
But  the fea  is  yours;  you  maintain,  by  your  fleets, 
the  fafety  of  navigation  in  it,  and  keep  it  clear  of 
pirates ;  you  may  have  therefore  a  natural  and 
equitable  right  to  fome  toll  or  duty  on  merchan¬ 
dizes  carried  through  that  part  of  your  dominions, 
towards  defraying  the  expence  you  are  at,  in  fhips 
to  maintain  the  fafety  of  that  carriage. 

5^.  Does  this  reafoning  hold  in  the  cafe  of  a 
duty  laid  on  the  produce  of  their  lands  exported  ? 
And  would  they  not  then  objeeft  to  fuch  a  duty  ? 

A.  If  it  tended  to  make  the  produce  fo  much 
dearer  abroad  as  to  leflfen  the  demand  for  it,  to  be 
fure  they  would  obje<ft  to  fuch  a  duty;  Not  to  your 
right  of  laying  it;  but  they  would  complain  of  it 
as  a  burthen,  and  petition  you  to  lighten  it. 

Is  not  the  duty  paid  on  the  tobacco  exported, 
a  duty  of  that  kind  ? 

A .  That,  I  think,  is  only  on  tobacco  carried 
coaft-wife  from  one  colony  to  another,  and  ap- 

T  4  propriated 
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propriated  as  a  fund  for  fupporting  the  college  at 
Williamlburgh,  in  Virginia. 

j^.  Have  not  the  affemblies  in  the  Weft  Indies 
the  Tame  natural  rights  with  thofe' in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly. 

gf  And  is  there  not  a  tax  laid  there  on  their 
fugars  exported  ? 

A.  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  the  Weft 
Indies  5  but  the  duty  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
on  fugars  exported,  was,  I  believe,  granted  by 
their  own.aflemblies  *  ? 

How  much  is  the  poll-tax  in  your  pro¬ 
vince  laid  on  unmarried  men  ? 

A .  It  is,  I  think  fifteen  (hillings,  to  be  paid 
by  every  fingle  freeman,  upwards  of  twenty- 
one  years  old. 

0.  What  is  the  annual  amount  of  all  the 

V? 

taxes  in  Penfylvania  ? 

A.  I  fuppofe  about  20,000!.  fterling. 

Suppofing  the  Stamp  Ad:  continued,  and 
enforced,  do  you  imagine  that  ill-humour  will 
induce  the  Americans  to  give  as  much  for  worfe 
manufadures  of  their  own,  ana  ufe  them,  pre¬ 
ferably  to  better  of  ours  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  fo.  People  will  pay  as  free¬ 
ly  to  gratify  one  paffion  as  another,  their  re- 
fentment  as  their  pride. 

Would  the  people  at  Bofton  difcontinue 
their  trade  ?  A.  The 

L  T  [See  the  note  to  Lord  Howe’s  letter  to  our  author.  E.] 
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A.  The  merchants  are  a  very  fmall  number 
compared  with  the  body  of  the  people,  and  mud 
difcontinue  their  trade,  if  nobody  will  buy  their 
goods. 

^  What  are  the  body  of  the  people  in  the 
colonies  ? 

A .  They  are  farmers,  hufbandmen,  or  plan¬ 
ters. 

j^.  Would  they  fuffer  the  produce  of  their 
lands  to  rot  ? 

A .  No;  but  they  would  not  raife  fo  much. 
They  would  manufadure  more,  and  plow 
lefs. 

Would  they  live  without  the  adminidra- 
tion  of  judice  in  civil  matters,  and  fuffer  all  the 
inconveniencies  of  fuch  a  fituation  for  any  con- 
fiderable  time,  rather  than  take  the  (lamps  ;  fup- 
pofing  the  damps  were  protected  by  a  fufficient 
force,  where  every  one  might  have  them  ? 

A .  I  think  the  fuppofition  impradicable,  that 
the  damps  fhould  be  fo  proteded  as  that  every 
one  might  have  them.  The  ad  requires  fub- 
didributors  to  be  appointed  in  every  county 
town,  didrid,  and  village  ;  and  they  would  be 
necedary.  But  the  principal  didributors,  who 
were  to  have  had  a  confiderable  profit  on  the 
whole,  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  office :  and  I  think  it  linoofiible  to 

7  r 

find  fub-didriburors  fit  to  be  truded,  who,  for 
the  trifling  profit  that  mud  come  to  their  (hare, 
would  incur  the  odium,  and  run  the  hazard  that 

would 
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would  attend  it ;  and  if  they  could  be  found,  I 
think  it  impracticable  to  protect  the  ftamps  in 
fo  many  diftant  and  remote  places. 

But  in  places  where  they  could  be  pro¬ 
tected,  would  not  the  people  ufe  them  rather 
than  remain  in  fuch  a  fituation,  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  right,  or  recover,  by  law,  any  debt  ? 

A .  It  is  hard  to  fay  what  they  would  do.  I 
can  only  judge  what  other  people  will  think, 
and  how  they  will  aCt,  by  what  I  feel  within 
myfelf.  I  have  a  great  many  debts  due  to  me 
in  America,  and  I  had  rather  they  fhould  re¬ 
main  unrecoverable  by  any  law,  than  fubmit 
to  the  Stamp  Aft.  They  will  be  debts  of  ho¬ 
nour.  It  is  my  opinion  the  people  will  either 
continue  in  that  fituation,  or  find  fome  way  to 
extricate  themfelves,  perhaps  by  generally  agree¬ 
ing  to  proceed  in  the  courts  without  damps. 

What  do  you  think  a  fufficient  military 
force  to  proteft  the  diftribution  of  the  ftamps  in 
every  part  of  America  ? 

A .  A  very  great  force ;  I  can’t  fay  what,  if 
the  difpofition  of  America  is  for  a  general  re- 
fiftance. 

What  is  the  number  of  men  in  America 
able  to  bear  arms,  or  of  difciplined  militia  ? 

A .  There  are,  I  fuppofe,  at  leaft - 

\fuefiion  objected  to.  He  withdrew .  Called  in 
again.  ] 

Is  the  American  Stamp  Aft  an  equal  tax  on 
the  country  ? 

A.  I  think  not.  ^  Why 
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Why  fo  ? 

A.  The  greateft  part  of  the  money  muft  a- 
rife  from  law-fuits  for  the  recovery  of  debts  ; 
and  be  paid  by  the  lower  fort  of  people,  who 
were  too  poor  eafily  to  pay  their  debts.  It  is 
therefore  a  heavy  tax  on  the  poor,  and  a  tax 
upon  them  for  being  poor. 

But  will  not  this  increafe  of  expence  be  a 
means  of  leflening  the  number  of  law-fuits  ? 

A .  I  think  not  for  as  the  cofts  all  fall  upon 
the  debtor,  and  are  to  be  paid  by  him,  they  would 
be  no  difcouragement  to  the  creditor  to  bring  his 
adtion. 

Would  it  not  have  the  effedt  of  exceffivc 
ufury  ? 

A .  Yes,  as  an  oppreffion  of  the  debtor. 

How  many  fhips  are  there  laden  annually 
in  North  America  with  fax-feed  for  Ireland  ? 

A .  I  cannot  fpeak  to  the  number  of  fhips,  but 
I  know  that  in  1752,  ten  thoufand  hogfheads  of 
flax-feed,  each  containing  feven  bufhels,  were 
exported  from  Philadelphia  to  Ireland.  I  fuppofe 
the  quantity  is  greatly  increafed  fince  that  time ; 
and  it  is  underftood  that  the  exportation  from 
New  York  is  equal  to  that  from  Philadelphia. 

£>.  What  becomes  of  the  flax  that  grows  with 
that  flax-feed  ? 

A.  They  manufacture  fome  into  coarfe,  and 
fome  into  a  middling  kind  of  linen. 

^  Are  there  any  fitting-mills  in  America  +  ? 

t  [i.  e.  Mills  for  the  flitting  of  iron.  E.J 
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A .  I  think  there  are  three,  but  I  believe  only 
one  at  prefeht  employed.  I  fuppofe  they  will  all 
be  fet  to  work,  if  the  interruption  of  the  trade 
continues. 

Sf  Are  there  any  fulling-mills  there  ? 

A .  A  great  many. 

5^.  Did  you  never  hear  that  a  great  quantity  of 
fockings  were  contracted  for,  for  the  army,  during 
the  war,  and  manufactured  in  Philadelphia  ? 

A .  I  have  heard  fo. 

■  V 

f  If  the  Stamp-ACt  fhould  be  repealed,  would 
not  the  Americans  think  they  could  oblige  the  par¬ 
liament  to  repeal  every  external  tax-law  now  in 
force  ? 

A .  It  is  hard  to  anfwer  queftions  of  what  people 
at  fuch  a  diftance  will  think. 

if  But  what  do  you  imagine  they  will  think 
were  the  motives  of  repealing  the  aCt  ? 

A .  I  fuppofe  they  will  think  that  it  was  re¬ 
pealed  from  a  conviction  of  its  inexpediency;  and 
they  will  rely  upon  it,  that  while  the  fame  inex¬ 
pediency  lublifts,  you  will  never  attempt  to  make 
fuch  another. 

if  What  do  you  mean  by  its  inexpediency  ? 

A >  I  mean  its  inexpediency  on  feveral  accounts  ? 
the  poverty  and  inability  of  thofe  who  were  to  pay 
the  tax  ;  the  general  difcontent  it  has  occafioned ; 
and  the  impracticability  of  enforcing  it. 

if  If  the  aCt  fhould  be  repealed,  and  the  legi- 
flature  fhould  fhew  its  refentment  to  the  oppofers 
of  the  Stamp-ACt,  would  the  colonies  acquiefce 

in 
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in  the  authority  of  the  legiflature  ?  What  is  your 
opinion  they  would  do:?.  /  : 

A.  I  don’t  doubt  at  all,  that  if  the  legiflature 
repeal  the  Stamp-Ad:,  the  colonies  will  acquiefce 
in  the  authority. 

J  H  J  <  I  ■  t  r  i  *  J  ■  >  •/’  J  .  1  •»<  .  ...*»«•  ■  J 

But  if  the  legiflature  fhould  think  fit  to  af- 
certain  its  right  to  lay  taxes,  by  any  ad -laying  a 
fmall  tax,  contrary  to  their  opinion ;  would  they 
lubmit  to  pay  the  tax  ?  ,  • 

A.  The  proceedings  of  the  people  in  America 
have  been  confidered  too  much  together.  The 
proceedings  of  the  affemblies  have  been  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  of  the  mobs ;  and  fhould  be 
difting-uifhed,  as  having  no  connedion  with  each 
other.  The  affemblies  haye  only  peaceably  refolved 
.  what  they  take  to  be  their  rights :  they  have  taken 
no  meafures  for  oppofition  by  force,  they  have  not 
built  a  fort,  raifed  a  man,  or  provided  a  grain  of 
ammunition,  in  order  to  fuch  oppofition.  The 
ring-leaders  of  riots  they  think  ought  to  be  pu- 
nifhed ;  they  would  punifh  them  themfelves,  if 
they  could.  Every  lober,  fenfible  man  would  wifh 
to  fee  rioters  punifhed,  as  otherwife  peaceable 
people  have  no  fecurity  of  perfon  or  eftate. — But 
as  to  an  internal  tax,  how  fmall  foever,  laid  by 
the  legiflature  here  on  the  people  there,  while 
they  have  no  reprefentatives  in  this  legiflature,  I 
think  it  will  never  be  fubmitted  to  :  they  will  op- 
pofe  it  to  the  laft. — They  do  not  confider  it  as  at 
all  necefiary  for  you  to  raife  money  on  them  by 
your  taxes ;  becaufe  they  are,  and  always  h  ve 

1  been. 
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been,  ready  to  raife  money  by  taxes  among  them- 
felves,  and  to  grant  large  fums,  equal  to  their 
abilities ;  upon  requifition  from  the  crown.  They 
have  not  only  granted  equal  to  their  abilities ; 
but,  during  all  the  laft  war,  they  granted  far  be¬ 
yond  their  abilities,  and  beyond  their  proportion 
with  this  country,  (you  yourfelves  being  judges,) 
to  the  amount  of  many  hundred  thoufand  pounds; 
And  this  they  did  freely  and  readily,  only  on  a 
fort  of  promife,  from  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  that 
it  fhould  be  recommended  to  parliament  to  make 
them  compenfation.  It  was  accordingly  recom¬ 
mended  to  parliament,  in  the  molt  honourable 
manner  for  -  them. — America  has  been  greatly 
mifreprefented  and  abufed  here,  in  papers,  and 
pamphlets,  and  fpeeches,  as  ungrateful,  and 
unreafonable,  and  unjuft  ;  in  having  put  this  na¬ 
tion  to  immenfe  expence  for  their  defence,  and 
refuting  to  bear  any  part  of  that  expence.  The 
colonies  raifed,  paid,  and  clothed,  near  twenty- 
five  thoufand  men  during  the  laft  war;  a  num¬ 
ber  equal  to  thofe  fent  from  Britain,  and  far 
beyond  their  proportion ;  they  went  deeply  into 
debt  in  doing  this,  and  all  their  taxes  and  eftates 
are  mortgaged,  for  many  years  to  come,  for 
difcharging  that  debt.  Government  here  was  at 
that  time  very  fenfible  of  this.  The  colonies 
were  recommended  to  parliament.  Every  year 
the  King  fent  down  to  the  houfe  a  written  mef- 
fage  to  this  purpofe,  ‘  That  his  Majefty,  being 
4  highly  fenfible  of  the  zeal  and  vigour  with 
*  which  his  faithful  fubje&s  in  North  Ame- 
i  *  rica 
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c  rica  had  exerted  themfelves,  in  defence  of  his 

*  Majefty’s  juft  rights  and  pofteflions  ;  recom- 
c  mended  it  to  the  houfe  to  take  the  fame  into 
c  conftderation,  and  enable  him  to  give  them  a 

*  proper  compenfation.’  You  will  find  thofe 
meflages  on  your  own  journals  every  year  of 
the  war  to  the  very  laft  ;  and  you  did  according¬ 
ly  give  2oo,oool*  annually  to  the  crown,  to  be 
diftributed  in  fuch  compenfation  to  the  colonies. 
This  is  the  ftrongeft  of  all  proofs  that  the  colo¬ 
nies,  far  from  being  unwilling  to  bear  a  fhare  of 
the  burthen,  did  exceed  their  proportion;  for 
if  they  had  done  lefs,  or  had  only  equalled  their 
proportion,  there  would  have  been  no  room  or 
reafon  for  compenfation. — Indeed  the  fums  re- 
imburfed  them,  were  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  expence  they  incurred  beyond  their  propor¬ 
tion  :  but  they  never  murmured  at  that ;  they 
efteem  their  Sovereign's  approbation  of  their 
zeal  and  fidelity,  and  the  approbation  of  this 
houfe,  far  beyond  any  other  kind  of  compen¬ 
fation  ;  therefore  there  was  no  occafion  for  this 
adt,  to  force  money  from  a  willing  people : 
they  had  not  refufed  giving  money  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  adt ;  no  requifition  had  been  made ; 
they  were  always  willing  and  ready  to  do  what 
could  reafonably  be  expedted  from  them,  and  in 
this  light  they  wifh  to  be  confidered. 

But  fuppofe  Great  Britain  fliould  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  war  in  Europe ,  would  North  Ame¬ 
rica  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  it  ? 
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A.  f  do  think  they  would,  as  far  as  their  cir- 
cumftances  would  permit.  They  confider  them- 
felves  as  a  part  of  the  Britifh  empire,  and  as 
having  one  common  intereft  with  it :  they  may 
be  looked  on  here  as  foreigners,  but  they  do  not 
confider  themfelves  as  fuch.  They  are  zealous 
for  the  honour  and  profperity  of  this  nation ; 
and,  while  they  are  well  ufed,  will  always  be 
ready  to  fupport  it,  as  far  as  their  little  power 
goes. — In  1739  they  were  called  upon  to  affift 
in  the  expedition  againft  Carthagena ,  and  they 
fent  three  thoufand  men  to  join  your  army 
It  is  true  Carthagena  is  in  America,  but  as  re¬ 
mote  from  the  northern  colonies,  as  if  it  had  been 
in  Europe.  They  make  no  diftindtion  of  wars, 
as  to  their  duty  of  afiifting  in  them. — I  know 
the  laji  war  is  commonly  fpoke  of  here  as  en¬ 
tered  into  for  the  defence,  or  for  the  fake  of  the 
people  in  America.  I  think  it  is  quite  mifun- 
derltood.  lit  began  about  the  limits  between 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia ;  about  territories  to 
which  the  crown  indeed  laid  claim,  but  [which] 
were  not  claimed  by  any  Britifh  colony ;  None 
of  the  lands  had  been  granted  to  any  colonift  * 
we  had  therefore  no  particular  concern  or  intereft 
in  that  difpute. — As  to  the  Ohio,  the  conteft 
there  began  about  your  right  of  trading  in  the 
Indian  country,  a  right  you  had  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  which  the  French  infringed  5  they 

[*  Admiral  Vernon  and  General  Wentworth  commanded  this 
expedition  ;  with  what  fuccefs,  is  well  known.  E.] 
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feized  the  traders  and  their  goods,  which  were 
your  manufactures ;  they  took  a  fort  which  a 
company  of  your  merchants,  and  their  factors 
and  correfpondents,  had  eredted  there,  to  fecure 
that  trade.  Braddock  was  fent  with  an  army 
to  re- take  that  fort  (which  was  looked  on  here 
as  another  incroachment  on  the  King’s  territory) 
and  to  protect  your  trade.  It  was  not  til ]  after 
his  defeat  that  the  colonies  were  attacked 
They  were  before  in  perfect  peace  with  both 
French  and  Indians ;  the  troops  were  not  there¬ 
fore  fent  for  their  defence. — The  trade  with  the 
Indians,  though  carried  on  in  America,  is  not 
an  American  inter  eft.  The  people  of  America  are 
chiefly  farmers  and  planters ;  fcarce  any  thing  that 
they  raife  or  produce  is  an  article  of  commerce 
with  the  Indians.  The  Indian  .trade  is  a  Britifl 
interejl ;  it  is  carried  on  withBritifh  manufadtures, 
for  the  profit  of  Britifh  merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers  ;  therefore  the  war,  as  it  commenced  for 
the  defence  of  territories  of  the  crown  (the  pro¬ 
perty  of  no  American)  and  for  the  defence  of  a 
trade  purely  Britifh,  was  really  a  Britifh  war— 
and  yet  the  people  of  America  made  no  fcruple 
of  contributing  their  utmoft  towards  carrying 
it  on,  and  bringing  it  to  a  happy  conclufion. 

*  [When  this  army  was  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs  from  the  want  of 
waggons»  &c.  our  author  and  his  fon  voluntarily  traverfed  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  order  to  collect  a  fufficient  quantity;  and  they  had  zeal 
and  addrefs  enough  to  efFedl  their  purpofe,  upon  pledging  them- 
felves,  to  the  amount  of  many  thoufand  pounds,  for  payment.  It 
was  but  juft  before  Dr.  Franklin’s  laft  return  to  America,  that  the 
accounts  in  this  tranfaction  were  palled  at  home.  E.] 

U  H 
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^  Do  you  think  then  that  the  taking  poffeffion 
of  the  King’s  territorial  rights,  and  frengthening 
the  frontiers ,  is  not  an  American  intereft  ? 

A.  Not  particularly  ;  but  conjointly  a  Britifh 
and  an  American  intereft. 

You  will  not  deny  that  the  preceding  war, 
the  war  with  Spain ,  was  entered  into  for  the  fake 
of  America ;  was  it  not  occafoned  by  captures  made 
in  the  American  feas  ? 

*  A.  Yes ;  captures  of  fliips  carrying  on  theBri- 
tilh  trade  there  with  Britifh  manufactures. 

^  Was  not  the  late  war  with  the  Indians, 
the  peace  with  France ,  a  war  for  America  only  ? 

A.  Yes ;  it  was  more  particularly  for  America 
than  the  former ;  but  it  was  rather  a  confequence 
or  remains  of  the  former  war,  the  Indians  not 
having  been  thoroughly  pacified ;  And  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  bore  by  much  the  greateft  {hare  of  the  ex¬ 
pence.  It  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  army  under 
General  Bouquet;  there  were  not  above  three 
hundred  regulars  in  that  army,  and  above  one 
thoufand  Penfylvanians. 

Is  it  not  neceffary  to  fend  troops  to  America, 
to  defend  the  Americans  againft  the  Indians  ? 

A.  No,  by  no  means  ;  it  never  was  neceflary. 
They  defended  themfelves  when  they  were  but  an 
handful,  and  the  Indians  much  more  numerous. 
They  continually  gained  ground,  and  have  driven 
the  Indians  over  the  mountains,  without  any  troops 
fent  to  their  afliftance  from  this  country.  And 
can  it  be  thought  neceffary  now  to  fend  troops  for 

their 
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their  defence  from  thofe  diminiflhed  Indian  tribes, 
when  the  colonies  are  become  fo  populous,  and 
fo  rtrong  ?  There  is  not  the  leaft  occasion  for  it ; 
they  are  very  able  to  defend  themfelves. 

4k  Do  you  fay  there  were  no  more  than  three 
hundred  regular  troops  employed  in  the  late  In¬ 
dian  war  ? 

A.  Not  on  the  Ohio,  or  the  frontiers  of  Pen- 
fylvania,  which  was  the  chief  part  of  the  war  that 
affedted  the  colonies.  There  were  garrifons  at 
Niagara,  Fort  Detroit,  and  thofe  remote  ports 
kept  for  the  fake  of  your  trade ;  I  did  not  reckon 
them;  but  I  believe  that  on  the  whole  the  number 
of  Americans,  or  provincial  troops,  employed  in 
the  war,  was  greater  than  that  of  the  regulars,  I 
am  not  certain,  but  I  think  fo. 

4>.  Do  you  think  the  affemblies  have  a  right  to 
levy  money  on  the  fubjedt  there,  to  grant  to  the 
crown  ? 

A.  I  certainly  think  fo  ;  they  have  always  done 

it. 

4>.  Are  they  acquainted  with  the  declaration  of 
rights  ?  And  do  they  know  that,  by  that  ftatute, 
money  is  not  to  be  railed  on  the  fubjedt  but  by  con- 
fent  of  parliament  ? 

A .  They  are  very  well  acquainted  with  it. 

How  then  can  they  think  they  have  a 
right  to  levy  money  for  the  crown,  or  for  any 
other  than  local  purpofes  ? 

A.  1  hey  underrtand  that  claufe  to  relate  to 
fubjedts  only  within  the  realm ;  that  no  money 

U  2  can 
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can  be  levied  on  them  for  the  crown,  but  by 
confent  of  parliament.  The  colonies  are  not 
fuppofed  to  be  within  the  realm ;  they  have  af- 
femblies  of  their  o  wn,  which  are  their  parliaments, 
and  they  are,  in  that  refped,  in  the  fame  lituation 
with  Ireland.  When  money  is  to  be  railed  for 
the  crown  upon  the  fubjed  in  Ireland, ,  or  in  the 
colonies ;  the  confent  is  given  in  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  or  in  the  affemblies  of  the  colonies. 
They  think  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  can¬ 
not  properly  give  that  confent,  till  it  has  repre- 
fentatives  from  America ;  for  the  petition  of  right 
exprefsly  fays,  it  is  to  be  by  common  confent  in  par¬ 
liament  ;  and  the  people  of  America  have  no  re- 
prefentatives  in  parliament,  to  make  a  part  of 
that  common  confent. 

If  the  Stamp  Ad  fliould  be  repealed,  and 
an  ad:  fliould  pafs,  ordering  the  affemblies  of 
the  colonies  to  indemnify  the  fufferers  by  the 
riots,  would  they  obey  it  ? 

A.  That  is  a  queftion  I  cannot  anfwer. 

Suppofe  the  King  fliould  require  the  co¬ 
lonies  to  grant  a  revenue,  and  the  parliament 
fliould  be  againft  their  doing  it  j  do  they  think 
they  can  grant  a  revenue  to  the  King,  without 
the  confent  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ? 

A.  That  is  a  deep  queftion.- — As  to  my  own 
opinion,  I  fliould  think  myfelf  at  liberty  to 
do  it,  and  fliould  do  it,  if  I  liked  the  occafion. 


3*  When 
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When  money  has  been  raifed  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  upon  requifitions,  has  it  not  been  granted 
to  the  King  ? 

A .  Yes,  always ;  but  the  requifitions  have  ge¬ 
nerally  been  for  fome  fervice  exprdTed,  as  to  raile, 
clothe,  and  pay  troops ;  and  not  for  money  only. 

If  the  adt  fhould  pafs,  requiring  the  Ame¬ 
rican  afiemblies  to  make  compenlation  to  the  fuf- 
ferers,  and  they  fhould  difobey  it  and  then  the 
parliament  fhould,  by  another  adt,  lay  an  internal 
tax  ;  would  they  then  obey  it  ? 

A .  The  people  will  pay  no  internal  tax  ;  and  I 
think  an  adt  to  oblige  the  afiemblies  to  make  com- 
penfation  is  unnecefiaryj  for  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
as  foon  as  the  prefent  heats  are  abated,  they  will 
take  the  matter  into  confideration,  and  if  it  is  right 
to  be  done,  they  will  do  it  of  themfelves. 

Do  not  letters  often  come  into  the  poft- 
offices  in  America,  directed  to  fome  inland  town 
where  no  pofl:  goes  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Can  any  private  pcrfon  take  up  thofe  let¬ 
ters,  and  carry  them  as  directed  ? 

A.  Yes;  any  friend  of  the  perfon  may  do  it, 
paying  the  poftage  that  has  accrued. 

But  muft  not  he  pay  an  additional  pofiage 
for  the  diftance  to  fuch  inland  town  ? 

A.  No. 

Can  the  poft-mafier  anfwer  delivering  the 
letter,  without  being  paid  fuch  additional  pof¬ 
tage  ? 

.  '  .  -U  3 
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A .  Certainly  he  can  demand  nothing,  where 
he  does  no  fervice. 

j^.  Suppofe  a  perfon,  being  far  from  home, 
finds  a  letter  in  a  poft-office  direded  to  him, 
and  he  Jives  in  a  place  to  which  the  port  ge¬ 
nerally  goes,  and  the  letter  is  direded  to  that 
place  ;  will  the  poft-mafier  deliver  him  the  let¬ 
ter,  without  his  paying  the  poftage  receivable 
at  the  place  to  which  the  letter  is  direded. 

A.  Yes;  the  office  cannot  demand  poftage 
for  a  letter  that  it  does  not  carry,  or  farther 
than  it  does  carry  it. 

,  j^.  Are  not  ferrymen  in  America  obliged, 
by  ad  of  parliament,  to  carry  over  the  pofts  with¬ 
out  pay  ? 

A .  Yes.  (  '  : 

S%j  Is  not  this  a  tax  on  the  ferrymen  ? 

A .  They  do  not  conlider  it  as  fuch,  as  they 
have  an  advantage  from  perfons  travelling  wdth 
the  poft 

If  the  Stamp-Ad  fhould  be  repealed,  and 
the  crown  ffiould  make  a  requifition  to  the  colo¬ 
nies  for  a  fum  of  money,  would  they  grant  it  ? 

A .  I  believe  they  would. 

if  Why  do  you  think  fo  ? 

A .  I  can  fpeak  for  the  colony  I  live  in ;  I 
had  it  in  inf  ruction  from  the  afferhbly  to  af- 
fure  the  miniflry,  that  as  they  always  had  done, 
fo  they  fhould  always  think  it  their  duty,  to 
grant  fuch  aids  to  the  crown  as  were  fui table  to 
their  circumftances  and  abilities;  whenever  call- 

*  [The  feveral  perfons  travelling  together  mak eons  trouble.  E.] 
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ed  upon  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  ufual  confti- 
tutional  manner;  and  I  had  the  honour  of  com¬ 
municating  this  inftrudtion  to  that  honourable 
gentleman  then  minifter 

i^.  Would  they  do  this  for  a  Britijh  concern  ; 
as  fuppofe  a  war  in  fome  part  of  Europe,  that 
did  not  affedt  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  for  any  thing  that  concerned  the 
general  intereft.  They  conlider  themfelves  as 
part  of  the  whole.  . 

What  is  the  ufual  conftitutional  manner  of 
calling  on  the  colonies  for  aids  ? 

A.  A  letter  from  the  fecretary  of  ftate. 


*  [  I  take  the  following  to  be  the  hiftory  of  this  tranfaftion. 

Until  1763,  and  the  years  following,  whenever  Great  Britain 
wanted  fupplies  direftly  from  the  colonies,  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  in 
his  Majefty’s  name,  fent  them  a  letter  of  requifition,  in  which  the 
occafton  for  the  fupplies  was  exprefted  ;  and  the  colonies  returned  a 
free  gift,  the  mode  oflevying  which  they  wholly  prefcribed.  At  this 
period,  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  (Mr.  George  Grenville)  fteps 
forth  and  fays  to  the  houfe  of  commons — We  mujl  call  for  money  from 
the  colonies  in  the  way  of  a  tax  ;  —  and  to  the  colony-agents,  write  to 
your  federal  colonies  ;  and  tell  them ,  if  they  difike  a  duty  upon  ftamps, 
and  prefer  any  other  method  of  raifng  the  money  themfelves ,  1  jhall  be  con¬ 
tent. ,  provided  the  amount  be  but  raifed.  ‘  That  is,5  obferved  the  colo¬ 
nies,  when  commenting  upon  his  terms,  ‘if  we  will  not  tax  ourfelves, 
‘  as  <we  may  be  dire£ledy  the  parliament  will  tax  us.* — Dr  Franklin’s 
inftruftions,  fpoken  of  above,  related  to  this  gracious  option. — As 
the  colonies  could  not  choofe  ‘  another  tax,’  while  they  difclaimed 
every  tax  ;  the  parliament  pafted  the  Stamp- Aft. 

It  feems  that  the  only  part  of  the  offer  which  bore  a  ftiew  of  favour, 
was  the  grant  of  the  mode  of  levying , — and  this  was  the  only  circum- 
ftance  which  was  not  new . 

See  Mr.  Mauduit’s  account  of  Mr.  Grenville’s  conference  with 
the  agents,  confirmed  by  the  agents  for  Georgia  and  Virginia  j  and 
Mr.  Burke’s  fpeefti  in  1774,  p.  55.  E.] 
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Is  this  all  you  mean ;  a  letter  from  the  £e- 
cretary  of  State  ? 

A.  I  mean  the  ufual  way  of  requisition ;  in  a 
circular  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  ftate,  by  his 
Majefty’s  command ;  reciting  the  occafion,  and 
recommending  it  to  the  colonies  to  grant  fuch 
aids  as  became  their  loyalty,  and  were  Suitable 
to  their  abilities. 

Did  the  Secretary  of  ftate  ever  write  for 
money  for  the  crown  ? 

A.  The  requilitions  have  been  to  raife,  clothe 
and  pay  men,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
money. 

^  Would  they  grant  money  alone,  if  called 
on  ? 

A .  In  my  opinion  they  would,  money  as  well 
as  men  ;  when  they  have  money,  or  can  make  it. 

If  the  parliament  Should  repeal  the  Stamp- 
A  dt,  will  the  affembly  of  Penfyl vania  refcind  their 
refplutions  ? 

A*  I  think  not. 

^3  Before  there  was  any  thought  of  the  Stamp- 
Aft,  did  they  wiili  for  a  representation  in  parlia¬ 
ment  ? 

An  No.  .  '  '  h 

Don’t  you  know  that  there  is,  in  the  Pen- 
fylvania  charter,  an  exprefs  refervation  of  the  right 
of  parliament  to  lay  taxes  there  ? 

A .  1  know  ti  ere  is  a  claufe  in  the  charter,  by 
which  the  King  grants  that  he  will  levy  no  taxes 

on 
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on  the  inhabitants,  unlefs  it  be  with  the  confent 
of  the  affembly,  or  by  adt  of  parliament. 

How  then  could  the  affembly  of  Penfylvania 
affert,  that  laying  a  tax  on  them  by  the  Stamp-Adt 
was  an  infringement  of  their  rights  ? 

A .  They  underftand  it  thus :  By  the  fame  char¬ 
ter,  and  otherwife,  they  are  intitled  to  all  the  pri¬ 
vileges  and  liberties  of  Englifhmen  :  they  find  in 
the  great  charters,  and  the  petition  and  declaration 
of  rights,  that  one  of  the  privileges  of  Englifh  fub- 
jedts  is,  that  they  are  not  to  be  taxed  but  by  their 
common  confent ;  they  have  therefore  relied  upon 
it,  from  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  province,  that 
the  parliament  never  would,  nor  could,  by  colour 
of  that  claufe  in  the  charter,  affume  a  right  of  tax¬ 
ing  them,  till  it  had  qualified  itfelf  to  exercife 
fuch  right  5  by  admitting  reprefentatives  from  the 
people  to  be  taxed,  who  ought  to  make  a  part  of 
that  common  confent. 

^  Are  there  any  words  in  the  charter  that  jus¬ 
tify  that  conftrudlion  ? 

A .  The  common  rights  of  Englifhmen,  as  de¬ 
clared  by  Magna  Charta,  and  the  petition  of  right ; 
all  juftify  it. 

Does  the  diftindtion  between  internal  and 
external  taxes  exifl  in  the  words  of  the  charter  ? 

A.  No,  1  believe  not. 

Then  may  they  not,  by  the  fame  interpre¬ 
tation,  objedt  to  the  parliament’s  right  of  external 
taxation  ? 

A .  1  hey  never  have  hitherto.  Many  argu¬ 
ments  have  been  lately  ufed  here  to  fhew  them 

that 
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that  there  is  no  difference,  and  that  if  you  have 
no  right  to  tax  them  internally,  you  have  none  to 
tax  them  externally,  or  make  any  other  law  to 
bind  them.  At  prefent  they  do  not  reafon  fo ; 
but  in  time  they  may  poffibly  be  convinced  by 
thefe  arguments. 

4k  Do  not  the  refolutions  of  the  Penfylvania 
affembly  fay — all  taxes  ? 

A .  If  they  do,  they  mean  only  internal  taxes ; 
the  fame  words  have  not  always  the  fame  meaning 
here  and  in  the  colonies.  By  taxes  they  mean  in¬ 
ternal  taxes  ;  by  duties  they  mean  cuftomsj  Thefe 
are  their  ideas  of  the  language. 

Have  you  not  feen  the  refolutions  of  the 
Maffachufett’s  Bay  affembly  ? 

A.  I  have. 

4k  Do  they  not  fay,  that  neither  external 
nor  internal  taxes  can  be  laid  on  them  by  par¬ 
liament  ? 

/  A .  I  don’t  know  that  they  do ;  I  believe 
not. 

4>.  If  the  fame  colony  fhould  fay  neither  tax 
nor  impofition  could  be  laid,  does  not  that  pro¬ 
vince  hold  the  power  of  parliament  can  lay 
neither  ? 

A.  I  fuppofe  that  by  the  word  impofition, 
they  do  not  intend  to  exprefs  duties  to  be  laid 
on  goods  imported,  as  regulations  of  commerce. 

4^  What  can  the  colonies  mean  then  by  im¬ 
pofition  as  diftind  from  taxes  ? 


A.  They 
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A.  They  may  mean  many  things ;  as  im- 
preffing  of  men,  or  of  carriages,  quartering 
troops  on  private  houfes,  and  the  like ;  there 
may  be  great  impofitions  that  are  not  properly 
taxes. 

£>.  Is  not  the  poft-office  rate  an  internal  tax 
laid  by  ad  of  parliament  ? 

A .  I  have  anfwered  that. 

Are  all  parts  of  the  colonies  equally  able 
to  pay  taxes  ? 

A .  No,  certainly;  the  frontier  parts,  which 
have  been  ravaged  by  the  enemy,  are  greatly 
difabled  by  that  means ;  and  therefore,  in  fuch 
cafes,  are  ulually  favoured  in  our  tax-laws. 

^  Can  we,  at  this  diftance,  be  competent 
judges  of  what  favours  are  necelfary  ? 

A .  The  parliament  have  fuppofed  it,  by 
claiming  a  right  to  make  tax-laws  for  America  : 
I  think  it  impoffible. 

Would  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp-Ad;  be 
any  difcouragement  of  your  manufadures  ?  Will 
the  people  that  have  begun  to  manufadure  de¬ 
cline  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  they  will;  efpecially  if,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  trade  is  opened  again,  fo 
that  remittances  can  be  eafily  made.  I  have 
known  feveral  inftances  that  make  it  probable. 
In  the  war  before  laft,  tobacco  being  low,  and 
making  little  remittance,  the  people  of  Virginia 
went  generally  into  family-manufadures.  Af¬ 
terwards, 
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terwards,  when  tobacco  bore  a  better  price* 
they  returned  to  the  ufe  of  Britifh  manufac¬ 
tures.  So  fulling-mills  were  very  much  difufed 
in  the  laft  war  in  Penlylvania,  becaufe  bills  were 
then  plenty,  and  remittances  could  eafily  be 
made  to  Britain  forEnglifh  cloth  and  other  goods. 

4>.  If  the  Stamp-Ad:  fhould  be  repealed,  would 
it  induce  the  aiTemblies  of  America  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  rights  of  parliament  to  tax  them,  and 
would  they  erafe  their  refolutions  ? 

A.  No,  never. 

Is  there  no  means  of  obliging  them  to  erafe 
thofe  refolutions  ? 

A.  None  that  I  know  of ;  they  will  never  do 
it,  unlefs  compelled  by  force  of  arms. 

Is  there  a  power  on  earth  that  can  force 
them  to  erafe  them  ? 

A *  No  power,  how  great  foever,  can  force  men 
to  change  their  opinions. 

£>.  Do  they  confider  the  poft-office  as  a  tax, 
or  as  a  regulation  ? 

A.  Not  as  a  tax,  but  as  a  regulation  and  con- 
veniency ;  every  ajfembly  encouraged  it,  and  fup- 
ported  it  in  its  infancy,  by  grants  of  money,  which 
they  would  not  otherwife  have  done ;  and  the 
people  have  always  paid  the  poftage. 

When  did  you  receive  the  infixudtions  you 
mentioned  *  ? 

A.  I  brought  them  with  me,  when  I  came  to 
England,  about  fifteen  months  fince. 

‘  t 

#  [See  p.  294.  E.] 
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£>.  When  did  you  communicate  that  inftruCtion 
to  the  minister  ? 

A.  Soon  after  my  arrival,— while  the  ftamping 
of  America  was  under  confideration,  and  before 
the  bill  was  brought  in. 

5^.  Would  it  be  mod:  for  the  intereft  of  Great 
Britain,  to  employ  the  hands  of  Virginia  in  to¬ 
bacco,  or  in  manufactures  ? 

A.  In  tobacco,  to  be  fure. 

What  ufed  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Americans  ? 

A.  To  indulge  in  the  fafhions  and  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain. 

What  is  now  their  pride  ? 

A.  To  wear  their  old  clothes  over  again,  till 
they  can  make  new  ones. 


Withdrew * 
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302  Queries  from  Mr.  StRAHAM, 


To  Dr.  FRANKLIN** 


Dear  S  i  R,  Nov.  21,  1769* 

TN  the  many  converfations  we  have  had  together 
about  our  prefent  difputes  with  North  America* 
we  perfectly  agreed  in  wilhing  they  may  be 
brought  to  a  fpeedy  and  happy  conclulion.  How 
this  is  to  be  done,  is  not  fo  eafily  afcer tained. 

Two  objeffis,  I  humbly  apprehend,  his  Majefty’s 
fervants  have  now  in  contemplation,  ill.  To  re¬ 
lieve  the  colonies  from  the  taxes  complained  of, 
which  they  certainly  had  no  hand  in  impoling. 
2dly,  To  preferve  the  honour,  the  dignity,  and 
the  fupremacy  of  the  Britifh  legillature  over  all 
his  Majelty’s  dominions. 

As  I  know  your  lingular  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
jetl  in  queftion,  and  am  as  fully  convinced  of  your 
cordial  attachment  to  his  Majelly,  and  your  lincere 
defire  to  promote  the  happinefs  equally  of  all  his 
fubje&s ;  I  beg  you  would  in  your  own  clear,  brief, 
and  explicit  manner,  fend  me  an  anfwer  to  the 
following  queftions:  I  make  this  requeft  now,  be- 
caufe  this  matter  is  of  the  utmofi:  importance,  and 
mull  very  quickly  be  agitated.  And  I  do  it  with 

*  [  Thefe  letters  have  often  been  copied  into  our  public  prints. 
—Mr.  Strahan,  the  correfpondent,  is  printer  to  the  King,  and  now 
reprefen tative  in  parliament  for  Malmfbury  in  Wiltlhire.  An  inti¬ 
macy  of  long  Handing  had  fubfiited  between  him  and  Dr.  Franklin* 
E.] 

the 
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the  more  freedom,  as  you  know  me  and  my  mo¬ 
tives  too  well  to  entertain  the  moft  remote  fufpi- 
cion  that  I  will  make  an  improper  ufe  of  any  in¬ 
formation  you  fhall  hereby  convey  to  me. 

1  ft.  Will  not  a  repeal  of  all  the  duties  (that  on 
tea  excepted,  which  was  before  paid  here  on  ex¬ 
portation,  and  of  courfe  no  new  imposition)  fully 
fatisfy  the  colonifts  *  ?  If  you  anfwer  in  the  ne¬ 
gative, 

2d.  Your  reafons  for  that  opinion  ? 

3d.  Do  you  think  the  only  effectual  way  of 
compofing  the  prefent  differences,  is  to  put  the 
Americans  precifely  in  the  fituation  they  were  in 
before  the  pafiing  of  the  late  Stamp-Adl  ? — If  that 
is  your  opinion, 

4th.  Your  reafons  for  that  opinion  ? 

3th.  If  this  laft  method  is  deemed  by  thele- 
giflature,  and  his  Majefty’s  minifters,  to  be  re¬ 
pugnant  to  their  duty,  as  guardians  of  the  juft 

#  [In  the  year  1767,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  raifing  a  revenue 
in  America ;  glafs,  red-lead,  white-lead,  painters  colours,  paper, 
and  tea  (which  laft  article  was  fubjed  to  various  ^^-impolidons) 
became  charged  by  ad  of  parliament,  with  new  permanent  duties 
payabl z  in  the  American  ports.  Soon  after,  in  the  fame  feflions,  (the 
Eaft  India  Company  promifing  indemnification  for  the  experiment,) 
a  temporary  alteration  was  made  with  refped  to  the  home  cuftoms  of 
excife  upon  certain  teas ;  in  the  hope  that  a  dedudion  in  the  nominal 
impofition,  by  producing  a  more  extended  confumption,  would  give 
an  increafed  fum  to  the  exchequer.  Mr.  Strahan,  comparing  only 
the  amounts  of  the  impofed  American  duty,  and  the  deduded  home- 
duty,  determines  that  the  Americans  had  fuffered  no  new  impofition. 
The  Americans,  it  feems,  thought  otherwife.  Had  we  eftablilhed 
this  precedent  fora  revenue,  we  thought  we  had  everything  to  hope; 
yet  we  affed  furprife,  when  the  colonies  avoided  an  acquiefcence, 
which  by  parity  of  reafoning  gave  them  every  thing  to  fear.  E.] 

rights 
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rights  of  the  crown  and  of  their  fellow-fubjedts  ; 
can  you  fuggeft  any  other  way  of  terminating 
thefe  difputes  confident  with  the  ideas  of  juftice 
and  propriety  conceived  by  the  King’s  fubjedts 
-  on  both  fides  of  the  Atlantic  ? 

6th.  And  if  this  method  was  actually  followed* 
do  you  not  think  it  would  actually  encourage  the 
violent  and  fadtious  part  of  the  colonifts  to  aim  at 
(till  farther  conceffions  from  the  mother-country  ? 

yth.  If  they  are  relieved  in  part  only,  what  do 
you,  as  a  reafonable  and  difpaffionate  man,  and  an 
equal  friend  to  both  fides,  imagine  will  be  the 
probable  confequences  ? 

The  anfwers  to  thefe  queftions,  I  humbly  con¬ 
ceive,  will  include  all  the  information  I  want ; 
and  I  beg  you  will  favour  me  with  them  as  foon 
as  may  be.  Every  well-wifher  to  the  peace  and 
profperity  of  the  Britifh  empire,  and  every  friend 
to  our  truly-happy  conftitution,  muft  be  defirous 
of  feeing  even  the  mo  ft  trivial  caufes  of  diflen- 
iion  among  our  fellow-fubjedts  removed.  Our 
domeftic  fquabbles,  in  my  mind,  are  nothing 
to  what  I  am  fpeaking  of.  This  you  know  much 
better  than  I  do,  and  therefore  I  need  add  no¬ 
thing  farther  to  recommend  this  fubjedt  to  your 
ferious  confideration.  I  am,  with  the  moft  cor¬ 
dial  efteem  and  attachment,  Hear  Sir,  your  faiths 

fui  and  affedtionate  humble  Servant, 

¥ 

w.  s. 

’She 
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■  fbt  A  N  S  W  E  R* 

Dear  Sir*  Craven  Street,  Nov.  29,  1769; 

BEING  juft  returned  to  town  from  a  little 
excurfion,  I  find  yours  of  the  21ft,  containing  a 
number  of  queries  that  would  require  a  pam¬ 
phlet  to  anfwer  them  fully.  You,  however,  de¬ 
fire  only  brief  anfwers,  which  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  give. 

Previous  to  your  queries,  you  tell  me,  that 

*  you  apprehend  his  Majefty’s  lervants  have  now 

*  in  contemplation,  ift.  to  relieve  the  colonifts 
c  from  the  taxes  complained  of;  2.  to  preferve 

*  the  honour,  the  dignity,  and  the  fupremacy 

*  of  the  Britifh  legiflature  over  all  his  Majefty’s 

*  dominions.’  I  hope  your  information  is  good  : 
and  that  what  you  fuppofe  to  be  in  contemplation* 
will  be  carried  into  execution,  by  repealing  all 
the  laws  that  have  been  made  for  raifing  a  revenue 
in  America  by  authority  of  parliament  without 
the  confent  of  the  people  there.  The  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Britifh  legiflature  will  not  be  hurt 
by  fuch  an  ad;  ofjuflice  and  wifdom.  The  wife  ft 
councils  are  liable  to  be  milled,  efpecially  in  mat¬ 
ters  remote  from  their  infpedion*  It  is  the  per- 
filling  in  an  error,  not  the  correcting  it,  that 
leflens  the  honour  of  any  manor  body  of  men. 
The  fupremacy  of  that  legiflature,  1  believe, 
will  be  belt  preferved  by  making  a  very  fparing 

X  nfe 
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ufe  of  it;  never  but  for  the  evident  good  of  the 
colonies  themfelves,  or  of  the  whole  Britifh  em¬ 
pire  ;  never  for  the  partial  advantage  of  Britain 
to  their  prejudice.  By  fuch  prudent  condudt,  I 
imagine  that  fupremacy  may  be  gradually  ftrength- 
ened,  and  in  time  fully  eftablifhed ;  but  other- 
wife,  I  apprehend  it  will  be  difputed,  and  lofl: 
in  the  difpute.  At  prefent  the  colonies  confent 
and  fubmit  to  it,  for  the  regulations  of  general 
commerce;  but  a  lubmiffion  toadlsof  parliament 
was  no  part  ol  their  original  conftitution.  Our  for¬ 
mer  kings  governed  their  colonies  as  they  had 
governed  their  dominions  in  France,  without  the 
participation  of  Britifh  parliaments.  The  par¬ 
liament  of  England  never  prefumed  to  interfere  in 
that  prerogative  till  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion, 
when  they  ufurped  the  government  of  all  the 
King’s  other  dominions,  Ireland,  Scotland,  &c. 
The  colonies  that  held  for  the  King,  they  con¬ 
quered  by  force  of  arms,  and  governed  after-: 
wards  as  conquered  countries:  but  New  Eng¬ 
land  having  not  oppofed  the  parliament,  was  eon- 
fidered  and  treated  as  a  lifter-kingdom  in  amity 
with  England  (as  appears  by  the  Journals,  March 
io,  1642.)  .  f 

,  ift.  ‘Will  not  a  repeal  of  all  the  duties 
*  (that  on  tea  excepted,  which  was  before  paid 

4  here  on  exportation,  and  of  courfe  no  new  im- 

5  politico)  fully  fatisfy  the  colonifts  ?’ 

Anfwef  I  think  not. 

2d.  *  Your  feafonsfor  that  opinion  ?' 

A.  Becaufe  it  is  not  the  fum  paid  in  that  du¬ 
ty  on  tea  that  is  complained  of  as  a  burden,  but 

the 
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the  principle  of  the  aft  exprefted  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  >  viz.  That  thofe  duties  were  laid  for  the 
better  fupport  of  government,  and  the  adminif- 
tration  of  juftice  in  the  colonies  This  the  co- 
lonifts  think  unneceffary,  unjuft,  and  danger¬ 
ous  to  their  moft  important  rights.  UnneceJ/ary f 
becaufe  in  all  the  cblonies  (two  or  three  new 
ones  excepted  ‘f')  government  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  juftice  were,  and  always  had  been, 
well  Supported  without  any  charge  to  Britain  : 
unjufl ,  as  it  has  made  fuch  colonies  liable  to  pay 
fuch  charge  for  others  in  which  they  had  no 
concern  or  intereft :  dangerous ,  as  fuch  mode 
of  raifing  money  for  thofe  purpofes  tended  to  ren¬ 
der  their  aflemblies  ufelefs  5  for  if  a  revenue  could 
be  raifed  in  the  colonies  for  all  the  purpofes  of 
government  by  aft  of  parliament,  without  grants 
from  the  people  there,  governors,  who  do  not 
generally  love  aftemblies,  would  never  call  them  : 
they  would  be  laid  afide  •  and  when  nothing 
Should  depend  on  the  people’s  good-will  to  go¬ 
vernment,  their  rights  would  be  trampled  on  ; 
they  would  be  treated  with  contempt  —Another 
realon  why  I  think  they  would  not  be  Satisfied 
with  fuch  a  partial  repeal,  is,  that  their  agree- 

*  [4  Men  may  lofe  little  property  by  an  aft  which  takes  away 
4  all  their  freedom.  When  a  man  is  robbed  of  a  trifle  on  the 
4  highway,- it  is  not  the  two-pence  loft  that  makes  the  capital  out- 
4  rage.*  *  Would  twenty  {hillings  have  ruined  Mr.  Hampden’s 
4  fortune  ?  No  !  but  the  payment  of  half  twenty  (hillings,  on  the 
4  principle  it  was  demanded,  would  have  made  him  a  llave.’  See 
Mr.  Burke’s  fpeeches  in  i^^and  1775.  E.] 

[f  Nova  Scotia,  Georgia,  theFloridas,  and  Canada.  E.] 
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merits  not  to  import  till  the  repeal  takes  place, 
include  the  whole ;  which  (hews  that  they  objedt 
to  the  whole ;  and  thole  agreements  will  continue 
binding  on  them,  if  the  whole  is  not  repealed. 

3d.  4  Do  you  think  the  only  effectual  way  of 
i  competing  the  prefent  differences,  is  to  put  the 
4  Americans  precifely  in  the  fituation  they  were  in 

*  before  the  palling  of  the  late  ftamp-adt  ?  ’ 

A .  I  think  fo. 

4th.  ‘  Your  reafons  for  that  opinion  ?  ’ 

A.  Other  methods  have  been  tried.  They  have 
been  rebuked  in  angry  letters.  Their  petitions 
have  been  refufed  or  rejected  by  parliament.  They 
have  been  threatened  with  the  punilhments  of 
treafon  by  refolves  of  both  houfes.  Their  alfem- 
blies  have  been  diffolved,  and  troops  have  been 
lent  among  them  :  But  all  thefe  ways  have  only 
txafperated  their  minds  and  widened  the  breach. 
Their  agreements  to  ufe  no  more  Britifh  manu- 
failures  have  been  ftrengthened and  thefe  mea- 
lures,  inftead  of  compoling  differences,  and  pro¬ 
moting  a  good  correfpondence,  have  almoft  anni¬ 
hilated  your  commerce  with  thofe  countries,  and 
greatly  endanger  the  national  peace  and  general 
welfare. 

5th.  *  If  this  laft  method  is  deemed  by  the 

*  legiflature  and  his  Majefty’s  minifters  to  be  re- 

*  pugnant  to  their  duty  as  guardians  of  the  juft 

*  rights  of  the  crown,  and  of  their  fellow-fub- 
s  jedls ;  can  you  fuggeft  any  other  way  of  termi- 
c  nating  thefe  difputes,  conliftent  with  the  ideas 
1  of  juftice  and  propriety  conceived  by  the  King’s 

*  fubjects  on  both  fides  the  Atlantic  ? ' 
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A.  I  do  not  fee  how  that  method  can  be  deemed 
repugnant  to  the  rights  of  the  crown.  If  the 
Americans  are  put  into  their  former  fituation,  it 
mull;  be  by  an  adt  of  parliament ;  in  the  palling  of 
which  by  the  King,  the  rights  of  the  crown  are 
exercifed,  not  infringed.  It  is  indifferent  to  the 
crown,  whether  the  aids  received  from  America 
are  granted  by  parliament  here,  or  by  the  affem- 
blies  there,  provided  the  quantum  be  the  fame  ; 
and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  more  will  be  generally 
granted  there  voluntarily,  than  can  ever  be  ex¬ 
acted  or  collected  from  thence  by  authority  of 
parliament. — -As  to  the  rights  of  fellow -fubjedts 
(I  fuppofe  you  mean  the  people  of  Britain)  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  how  thofe  will  be  infringed  by  that 
method.  They  will  ftill  enjoy  the  right  of  grant¬ 
ing  their  own  money,  and  may  ftill,  if  it  pleafes 
them,  keep  up  their  claim  to  the  right  of  grant¬ 
ing  ours ;  aright  they  can  never  exercife  properly, 
for  want  of  a  fufficient  knowledge  of  us,  our  cir- 
cumftances  and  abilities  (to  fay  nothing  of  the 
little  likelihood  there  is  that  we  fhould  ever  fub- 
mit  to  it)  therefore  a  right  that  can  be  of  no  good 
ufe  to  them ;  and  we  ftiall  continue  to  enjoy  in 
fa<ft  the  right  of  granting  our  money,  with  the 
opinion  now  univerlally  prevailing  among  us,  that 
we  are  free  fubje<fts  of  the  King,  and  that  fellow- 
fubjedts  of  one  part  of  his  dominions  are  not  love- 
reigns  over  fellow-fubjedts  in  any  other  part. — If 
the  fubjedts  on  the  different  fides  of  the  Atlantic 
have  different  and  oppofite  ideas  of  “  juftice  and 
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“  propriety/’  no  one  “  method”  can  podibly 
be  confident  with  both.  The  bed  will  be,  to 
let  each  enjoy  their  own  opinions,  without  didur- 
bing  them,  when  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
common  good.  •  . 

6th.  ‘And  if  this  method  were  actually  al- 

*  lowed,  do  you  not  think  it  would  encourage 
f  the  violent  and  factious  part  of  the  colonids. 
‘  to  aim  at  dill  farther  cqnceffions  from  the  mb- 

*  ther- country  ?’ 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  would.  There  may  be 
a  few  among  them  that  deferve  the  name  of  fac¬ 
tious  and  violent,  as  there  are  in  all  countries ; 
but  ^hefe  would  have  little  influence,  if  the  great 
majority  of  fober  reafonable  people  were  fatisfied. 
If  any  colony  fbouid’  happen  to  think  that  fome 
of  your  regulations  of  trade  are  inconvenient  to 
the  general  intered  of  the  empire,  or  prejudicial 
to  them  without  being  beneficial  to  you  /  they 
will  date  thefe  matters  to  parliament  in  petition’s 
as  heretofore;  but  will,  I  believe,  take  no  vio¬ 
lent  deps  to  obtain  what  they  may  hope  for  in 
time  from  the  wifdom  of  government  here.  I  know 
of  nothing  elfe  they  can  have  in  view  :  the  notion 
that  prevails  here  of  their  being  defirous  to  fet  up 
a  kingdom  or  commonwealth  of  their  own,  is, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  entirely  groundlefs. 
I  therefore  think,  that  on  a  total  repeal  of  all  du¬ 
ties,  laid  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  a 
revenue  on  the  people  of  America,  without  their 
eonfent,  the  prefent  unealinefs  would  fubfide ; 
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the  agreements  not  to  import  would  be  diffolved  ; 
and  the  commerce  flourifh  as  heretofore; — and  I 
am  confirmed  in  this  fentiment  bv  all  the  letters 
I  have  received  from  America,  and  by  the  opinions 
of  all  the  fenfible  people  who  have  lately  come 
from  thence,  crown-officers  excepted.  1  know, 
indeed,  that  the  people  of  Bofton  are  grievoully 
offended  by  the  quartering  of  troops  among  them, 
— as  they  think,  contrary  to  law ;  and  are  very 
angry  with  the  Board  of  Commiffioners  who  have 
calumniated  them  to  government; — but  as  I 
fuppofe  the  withdrawing  of  thofe  troops  may  be 
a  confequence  of  reconciliating  meafures  taking 
place ;  and  that  the  commiffion  alfo  will  be  either 
diffolved  if  found  ufelefs,  or  filled  with  more 
temperate  and  prudent  men,  if  ftill  deemed  ufeful 
and  neceffary  ;  I  do  not  imagine  thefe  particulars 
would  prevent  a  return  of  the  harmony  fo  much 
to  be  wiffied  *. 


*  [4  The  oppofition  [to  Lord  Rockingham’s  adminidration]’  fays 
Lord  Chelter  field,  ‘  are  for  taking  vigorous,  as  they  call  them,  but 
4  I  call  them  violent  meafures  ;  not  lefs  than  les  dragonades ;  and  to 
4  have  the  tax  collected  by  the  troops  we  have  there.  For  my  part, 
4  I  never  faw  a  froward  child  mended  by  whipping :  and  I  would  not 
4  have  the  mother  become  a  Hep -mother.’  Letter,  No.  360. 

4  Is  it  a  certain  maxim,’  pleads  Mr.  Burke,  4  that  the  fewer  caufes 

*  of  dilfatisfadion  are  left  by  government,  the  more  the  fubjed  will 

*  be  inclined  to  refill  and  rebel  ?  ’  4  I  confefs  I  do  not  feel  the  lead 
4  alarm  from  the  difcontents  which  are  to  arife  from  putting  people 
4  at  their  eafe.  Nor  do  1  apprehend  the  dellrudion  of  this  empire  ; 
4  from  giving,  by  an  ad  of  free  grace  and  indulgence,  to  two  mil- 
4  lions  of  my  fellow-citizens,  fome  lhare  of  thofe  rights,  upon  which 
4  I  have  always  been  taught  to  value  myfelf.’  Speeches  in  1774 
and  1775.  &•] 
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7th.  ?  If  they  are  relieved  in  part  only,  what 
f  do  you,  as  a  reafonable  and  difpaffionate  man, 
f  and  an  equal  friend  to  both  fides,  imagine 
f  will  be  the  probable  confequence  ?’ 

A .  I  imagine,  that  repealing  the  offenfive  du¬ 
ties  in  part  will  anfwer  no  end  to  this  country ; 
the  commerce  will  remain  obftrudted,  and  the 
Americans  go  on  with  their  fch ernes  of  fruga¬ 
lity,  induftry,  and  manufactures,  to  their  own 
great  advantage.  How  much  that  may  *  tend  to 
the  prejudice  of  Britain,  I  cannot  fay ;  per¬ 
haps  not  fo  much  as  fome  apprehend,  fince  fhe 
may  in  time  find  new  markets*.  But  I  think, 
if  the  union  of  the  two  countries  continues  to 
fubfift,  it  will  not  hurt  the  general  intereft ;  for 
whatever  wealth  Britain  lofes  by  the  failing  of 
its  trade  with  the  colonies,  America  will  gain ; 
and  the  crown  will  receive  equal  aids  from  its 
fubjefts  upon  the  whole,  if  not  greater. 

And  now  I  have  anfwered  your  queftions  as  to 
what  may  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  confequences  of 
this  or  that  fuppofed  meafure^  I  will  go  a  lit¬ 
tle  further,  and  tell  you  what  I  fear  is  more  like¬ 
ly  to  come  to  pafs  in  reality .  I  apprehend  that 
the  miniftry,  at  leaft  the  American  part  of  it, 
being  fully  perfuaded  of  the  right  of  parliament  \ 
think  it  ought  to  be  enforced,  whatever  may  be 
the  confequences  5  and  at  the  lame  time  do  not 
believe,  there  is  even  now  any  abatement  of  the 

*  [Need  I,  at  this  period  of  the  work  point  out  marks  of  oujr 
liuthor’s  candor  and  forehght  \  £.]  1  ‘ 

v  5  ^  trade 
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trade  between  the  two  countries  on  account  of 
thefe  difputes ;  or  that  if  there  is,  it  is  fmall,  and 
cannot  long  continue.  They  are  allured  by  the 
crown-officers  in  America,  that  manufactures  are 
impoffible  there ;  that  the  difcontented  are  few, 
and  perlons  of  little  confequence ;  that  almoft  all 
the  people  of  property  and  importance  are  fatisfied, 
and  difpofed  to  fubmit  quietly  to  the  taxing  power 
of  parliament ;  and  that,  if  the  revenue-aCts  are 
continued,  and  thofe  duties  only  that  are  called 
anti-commercial  be  repealed,  and  others  perhaps 
laid  in  their  Head ;  power  ere  long  will  be  patient¬ 
ly  fubmitted  to,  and  the  agreements  not  to  import 
be  broken,  when  they  are  found  to  produce  no 
change  of  meafures  here.  From  thefe  and  fimi- 
lar  mifinformations,  which  feem  to  be  credited, 
I  think  it  likely  that  no  thorough  redrefs  of  grie¬ 
vances  will  be  afforded  to  America  this  Seffion. 
This  may  inflame  matters  ftill  more  in  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  farther  rafh  meafures  there,  may  create  more 
refentment  here ;  that  may  produce  not  merely 
ill-advil'ed  diffolutions  of  their  affemblies,  as  laft 
year,  but  attempts  todiffolve  their  eonftitution  * ; 
more  troops  may  be  lent  over,  which  will  create 
more  uneafinefs ;  to  juitify  the  meafures  of  govern¬ 
ment,  your  writers  will  revile  the  Americans  in 
your  newfpapers,  as  they  have  already  begun  to 
do ;  treating  them  as  mifcreants,  rogues,  daf- 
tards,  rebels,  &c.  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the 
people  here  from  them,  and  which  will  tend 

*  [This  was  afterwards  attempted  by  the  Britilh  legislature,  in 
the  cafe  of  the  Maflachufett’s  Bay  province.  E.] 

%  i .  *  t  *9  «  ^  r  #  /•  i 

farther 
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farther  todimmifh  their  affedtions  to  this  country. 
Foffibly  too,  fome  of  their  warm  patriots  may  be 
diftradted  enough  to  expofe  themfelves  by  fome 
mad  adtion  to  be  fent  for  hither ;  and  government 
here  be  indifcreet  enough  to  hang  them,  on  the 
adt  of  Henry  VIII  f.  Mutual  provocations  will 
thus  go  on  to  complete  the  feparation  ;  and  inftead 
of  that  cordial  affedtion  that  once  and  fo  long  ex- 
i fled,  and  that  harmony  fo  fuitable  to  the  circu al¬ 
liances,  and  fo  neceffary  to  the  happinefs,  flrength, 
fafety,  and  welfare  of  both  countries ;  an  impla¬ 
cable  malice  and  mutual  hatred,  fuch  as  we  now 
fee  fubfifling  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portu¬ 
guese,  the  Genoefe  and  Corficans,  from  the  fame 
original  mifcondudt  in  the  fuperior  governments, 
will  take  place  :  the  famenefs  of  nation,  the  iimi- 
larity  of  religion,  manners,  and  language,  not 
in  the  leaf!  preventing  in  our  cafe,  more  than  it 
did  in  theirs. — -I  hope,  however,  that  this  may 
all  prove  falfe  prophecy,  and  that  you  and  I  may 
live  to  fee  as  fmcere  and  perfedf  a  friendship  efta- 
blifhed  between  our  refpedtive  countries,  as  has 
fo  many  years  fubfifted  between  Mr.  Strahan,  and 
his  truly  affectionate  old  friend, 

[  ■  ■:  v./  ' ;  ■ .  •  i  '  •  G  i  [  :  ’  f  -  ‘  ■  *  '  ■■ 

B.  Franklin. 

4  s  :  3  -  ■  :  '  -1  i  \ : 

f  [The  lords  and  commons  very  prudently  concurred  in  an  ad- 
drefs  for  this  purpofe ;  and  the  king  gracioufly  allured  them  of 
his  compliance  with  their  wittier  E.] 

'  i>  ■  "  *  -  3  *  l  '  «> 
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A  PRUSSIAN  EDICT,  &c. 

t  *  $'  *  *  J  *■  *  4  •  **  •  J  *  -  i  %-  4  v*  ♦  '  L*  * 

i  *  ^  j|  %  **  %  ,  \  *f 

f 

Dantzick ,  Sept.  $9  1 773  *• 

WE  have  long  wondered  here  at  the  fupinenefs 
of  the  Englijh  nation,  under  the  P ruffian  im- 
pofitions  upon  its  trade  entering  our  port.  We  did 
not,  till  lately,  know  the  claims,  ancient  and 
modern,  that  hang  over  that  nation  9  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  fufpedt  that  it  might  fubmit  to 
thofe  impofitions  from  a  fenfe  of  duty,  or  from 
principles  of  equity.  The  following  edidt,  juft 
made  public,  may,  if  ferious,  throw  fome  light 
upon  this  matter : 

‘  Frederick,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of 
*  Pruffia,  &C.&C.&C.  to  all  prefen t  and  to  come  J, 
4  health.  The  peace  now  enjoyed  throughout  Our 
c  dominions,  having  afforded  us  leifure  to  apply 
4  Ourfelves  to  the  regulation  offcommerce,  the 
4  improvement  of  Our  finances,  and  at  the  fame 
4  time  the  eafing  Our  domefiic  fubjedts  in  their 
4  taxes  :  for  thefe  caufes,  and  other  good  confi- 
4  derations  Us  thereunto  moving.  We  hereby 
4  make  known,  that,  after  having  deliberated 
4  thefe  affairs  in  Our  council,  prelent  Our  dear 
f  brothers,  and  other  great  officers  of  the  Hate, 

t  •  • 

*  [This  Intelligence  extraordinary ,  I  believe,  firft  appeared. in  the 
Public  Advertifer.  I  have  reprinted  it  from  a  copy  which  I  found 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  E.] 

X  A  tous prefen:  et  a 'venir.  Original. 

4  members 
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‘  members  of  the  fame;  We,  of  Our  certain 

*  knowledge,  full  power,  and  authority  royal, 

*  have  made  and  ilfued  this  prefent  edidt,  viz. 

4  Whereas  it  is  well  known  to  all  the  world, 

*  that  the  firft  German  fettlements  made  in  the  * 
9  ifland  of  Britain,  were  by  colonies  of  people, 

*  fubjedt  to  Our  renowned  ducal  anceftors,  and 

*  drawn  from  their  dominions,  under  the  condudi 

*  of  Hengift,  Horfa,  Hella,  Uffa,  Cerdicus,  Ida, 

*  and  others ;  And  that  the  faid  colonies  have 
4  flourifhed  under  the  protection  of  Our  auguft 

*  houfe,  for  ages  paft ;  have  never  been  eman- 
€  cipated  therefrom ;  and  yet  have  hitherto  yielded 
€  little  profit  to  the  fame :  And  whereas  W e  Our- 
‘  felf  have  in  the  laft  war  fought  for  and  defended 

*  the  faid  colonies,  againft  the  power  of  France, 

€  and  thereby  enabled  them  to  make  conquefts 
€  from  the  faid  power  in  America  ;  for  which  We 

*  have  not  yet  received  adequate  compenfation : 

4  And  whereas  it  is  juft  and  expedient  that  a  re- 
4  venue  fliould  be  raifed  from  the  faid  colonies  in 
4  Britain,  towards  Our  indemnification;  and  that 
4  thofe  who  are  defcendents  of  Our  ancient  fub- 
4  jedts,  and  thence  ftill  owe  Us  due  obedience, 

4  fhould  contribute  to  the  repleniftiing  of  Our 
4  royal  coffers ;  (as  they  muft  have  done,  had  their 
4  anceftors  remained  in  the  territories  now  to  Us 
4  appertaining): — We  do  therefore  hereby  ordain 
4  and  command.  That,  from  and  after  the  date 
4  of  thefe  prefen ts,  there  fhall  be  levied,  and  paid 

*  to  Our  officers  of  the  cujloms ,  on  all  goods, 

4  wares,  and  merchandizes,  and  on  all  grain  and 

4  other 
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4  other  produce  of  the  earth,  exported  from  the 
‘  faid  ifland  of  Britain,  and  on  all  goods  of  what- 
4  ever  kind  imported  into  the  fame ;  a  duty  of 

*  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  for  the 

*  ufe  of  Us  and  Our  fucceflors. — And  that  the 
4  faid  duty  may  more  effectually  be  collected.  We 

*  do  hereby  ordain,  that  all  Ihips  or  veflels  bound 
c  from  Great  Britain  to  any  other  part  of  the 

*  world,  or  from  any  other  part  of  the  world  to 
€  Great  Britain,  fhall  in  their  refpedtive  voyages 
4  touch  at  Our  port  of  Koninglberg,  there  to  be 
4  unladen,  fearched,  and  charged  with  the  faid 
4  duties. 

4  And  whereas  there  hath  been  from  time  to 
4  time  difeovered  in  the  faid  illand  of  Great  Britain, 
4  by  our  colonifts  there,  many  mines  or  beds  of 
c  iron-done ;  and  fundry  fubjects  of  Our  ancient 
4  dominion,  Ikilful  in  converting  the  faid  ftone 
4  into  metal,  have  in  time  pall  tranfported  them- 
4  felves  thither,  carrying  with  them  and  commu- 
4  nicating  that  art ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid 
4  ifland,  prefuming  that  they  had  a  natural  right 

*  to  make  the  beft  ufe  they  could  of  the  natural 

*  productions  of  their  country,  for  their  own  be- 
4  nefit,  have  not  only  built  furnaces  for  fmelting 
4  the  faid  ftone  into  iron,  but  have  erected  pla- 
4  ting-forges,  flitting-mills,  and  fteel-furnaces,  for 
4  the  more  convenient  manufacturing  of  the  fame; 

*  thereby  endangering  a  diminution  of  the  faid 
4  manufacture  in  Our  ancient  dominion  ; — We  do 
4  therefore  hereby  farther  ordain.  That,  from  and 
4  after  the  date  hereof,  no  mill  or  other  engine  for 

4  flitting 
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4  flitting  or  rolling  of  iron,  or;  any  plating-forge 
4  to  work  with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  any  furnace  for 
4  making  fteel,  fliall  be  erected  or  continued,  in 
4  the  faid  ifland  of  Great  Britain  :  And  the  Lord 
4  Lieutenant  of  every  county  in  the  faid  ifland  is 

*  hereby  commanded,  on  information  of  any  fuch 
4  eredtion  within  his  county,  to  order,  and  by 
4  force  to  caufe  the  fame  to  be  abated  and  de- 
4  flroyed ;  as  he  fhall  anfyver  the  negledt  thereof 
4  to  Us  at  his  peril. — But  we  are  neverthelefs  gr^- 
4  cioufly  pleafed  to  permit  the  inhabitants  of  the 
4  faid  ifland  to  tranfport  their  iron  into  Pruflia, 

4  there  to  be  manufactured,  and  to  them  returned; 

4  they  paying  Our  Pruflian  fubjedts  for  the  work- 
4  manfhip,  with  all  the  cofts  of  commiflion, 

4  freight,  and  rifle,  coming  and  returning  ;  any 
4  thing  herein  contained- to  the  contrary  notwith- 

*  ftanding. 

4  We  do  not,  however,  think,  fit  to  extend  this 
4  Our  indulgence  to  the  article  of  wool;  but 
4  meaning  to  encourage  not  only  the  manufadtur- 
4  ing  of  woollen  cloth,  but  alfo  the  railing  of  wool, 

4  in  Our  ancient  dominions  ;  and  to  prevent  both, 

4  as  much  as  may  be,  in  Our  faid  ifLnd, — We  do  . 
4  hereby  abfolutely  forbid  the  tranfportation  of 
4  wool  from  thence  even  to  the  mother- country, 

4  Pruflia  And  that  thofe  iflanders  may  be  far- 
4  ther  and  more  effectually  reftrained  in  making 
4  any  advantage  of  their  own  wool,  in  the  way  of 
4  manufacture.  We  command  that  none  fhall  be 
4  carried  out  of  one  county  into  another ;  nor 
4  fhall  any  worflech  bay,  or  woollen-yarn,  cloth, 

'  /  '  ,  "  '  4  fays. 
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4  fays,  bays,  kerfeys,  Merges,  frizes,  druggets, 
4  cloth -ferge.s,  fhplloons,  or  any  other  drapery 
4  fluffs,  or  woollen  manufactures  whatfoever, 
4  -  made  up  or  mixed  with  wool  in  any  of  the  laid 
4  counties,  be  carried  into  any  other  county,  or 
4  be  water-borne  even  acrofs  the  fmalleft  river  or 
c  creek  ;  on  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  fame,  to- 

*  gether  with  the  boats,  carriages,  horfes,  &c. 
4  that  fhall  be  employed  in  removing  them.- — 
4  Neverthelefs,  Our  loving  fubjeCts  there  are 
4  hereby  permitted  (if  they  think  proper)  to  ufe 
4  all  their  wool  as  manure,  for  the  improvement 
4  of  their  lands. 

*  And  whereas  the  art  and  myflery  of  making 
4  hats  hath  arrived  at  great  perfection  in  Pruffia  ; 
4  and  the  making  of  hats  by  Our  remoter  fubjeCts 
4  ought  to  be  as  much  as  poffible  feflrained  :  And 
4  forafmuch  as  the  iflanders  before  mentioned,  be- 

•  ing  in  poffeffionof  wool,  beaver,  and  other  furs, 
4  have  prefumptuoufly  conceived  they  had  a  right 
1  to  make  fome  advantage  thereof,  by  manufac- 
4  turing  the  fame  into  hats,  to  the  prejudice  of 
4  Our  domeftic  manufacture: — We  do  therefore 
4  hereby  ftriCtly  command  and  ordain,  that  no 
4  hats  or  felts  whatfoever,  dyed  or  undyed,  fi- 
c  nifhed  or  unfinished,  fhall  be  loaden  or  put  into 
4  or  upon  any  veffel,  cart,  carriage,  or  horfe ; 
4  to  be  tranfported  or  conveyed  out  of  one  county 
4  in  the  faid  ifland  into  another  county,  or  to  any 
4  other  place  whatfoever,  by  any  perfon  or  perfons 
4  whatfoever;  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  with 
4  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds  fterling  for 

4  every 
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4  every  offence.  Nor  fhall  any  hat-maker,  in 
4  any  of  the  faid  counties,  employ  more  than  two 

*  apprentices,  on  penalty  of  five  pounds  fterling 

*  per  month:  We  intending  hereby  that  fuch 
€  hatmakers,  being  fo  reftrained,  both  in  the  pro- 
1  dudtion  and  fale  of  their  commodity,  may  find 

*  no  advantage  in  continuing  their  bufinefs.— 
4  But,  left  the  faid  iflanders  fhould  fuffer  incon- 

*  veniency  by  the-  want  of  hats,  we  are  farther 

*  gracioufly  pleafed  to  permit  them  to  fend  their 

*  beaver  furs  to  Prufiia ;  and  We  alfb  permit 

*  hats  made  thereof  to  be  exported  from  Prufiia 

*  to  Britain ;  the  people  thus  favoured  to  pay; 

*  all  cofts  and  charges  of  manufacturing,  intereft,  • 
4  commiffion  to  Our  merchants,  infurance  and 
4  freight  going  and  returning  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of 
4  iron. 

*  And  laftly,  being  willing  farther  to  favour 
4  our  faid  colonies  in  Britain,  We  do  hereby  al- 
4  fo  ordain  and  command,  that  all  the  thieves , 

*  highway  and  ftreet  robbers,  houfebreakers, 

4  forgerers,  murderers,  f — d — tes,  and  villains 
4  of  every  denomination,  who  have  forfeited 
4  their  lives  to  the  law  in  Prufiia ;  but  whom 

*  We,  in  Our  great  clemency,  do  not  think  fit 
4  here  to  hang;  fhall  be  emptied  out  of  Our 

*  gaols  into  the  faid  ifland  of  Great  Britain,  for 
4  the  better  peopling  of  that  country. 

4  We  flatter  ourfelves  that  thefe  Our  royal 
4  regulations  and  commands  will  be  thought 

*  juft  and  reafonablc  by  Our  much  -  favoured 

*  eolonifts  in  England  j  the  faid  regulations  be- 
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*  ing  copied  from  their  ftatutes  of  10  and  it 
4  Will.  III.  c.  10. — 5  Geo.  II.  c.  22. — 23  Geo.II. 
4  c.  29. — 4  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  and  from  other  equi- 

*  table  laws  made  by  their  parliaments ;  or  from 
4  inftrudtions  given  by  their  princes,  or  from 
4  refolutions  of  both  houfes,  entered  into  for 
4  the  good  government  of  their  own  colonies  in 
4  Ireland  and  America . 

*  And  all  perfons  in  the  faid  ifland  are  here- 
4  by  cautioned  not  to  oppofe  in  any  wife  the 
4  execution  of  this  Our  edi£t,  or  any  part  thereof, 
4  fuch  oppofition  being  high-treafon ;  of  which 

*  all  who  are  fufpedled  fhall  be  tranfported  in 

*  fetters  from  Britain  to  Prufiia,  there  to  be  tried 
4  and  executed  according  to  the  Pruflian  law. 

Such  is  Our  pleafure. 

% 

f  Given  at  Potfdam,  this  twenty-fifth  day 
4  of  the  month  of  Auguft,  One  thoufand 
*  feven  hundred  and  feventy- three,  and  in 
4  the  thirty-third  year  of  Our  reign. 

I  9 

*  By  the  King,  in  his  council. 

*  Rechtm^ssig,  Sec.’ 


Y 
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Some  take  this  edidl  to  be  merely  one  of  the 
King’s  J  eux  d'Efprit others  fuppofe  it  ferious, 
and  that  he  means  a  quarrel  with  England :  but 
all  here  think  the  afiertion  it  concludes  with, 
4  that  thefe  regulations  are  copied  from  adts  of 
*  the  Englijh  parliament  refpedting  their  colonies/ 
a  very  injurious  one ;  It  being  impofiible  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  a  people  diftinguifhed  for  their  love 
of  liberty ;  a  nation  fo  wife,  fo  liberal  in  its 
fentiments,  fo  juft  and  equitable  towards  its 
neighbours;  fhould,  from  mean  and  .injudicious 
views  of  petty  immediate  profit,  treat  its  own 
children  in  a  manner  fo  arbitrary  and  tyrannical !  - 
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Preface  by  /Z^BritisiiEditor  [Dr.  Franklin] 
to  ‘  <The  votes  and  proceedings  oj  the  freeholders  > 
*  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bofon, 
c  in  town  -  meeting  afembied  according  to  law 
<  ( pliblijhed  by  order  of  the  town  J ,  &c 

.41  *  •  **  .  ♦  4  *•  ‘  W  -  *  nj  '  .  1 


A  LL  accounts  of  the  difcontent  fo  general  in 
our  colonies,  have  of  late  years  been  induftri- 
oully  (mothered  and  concealed  here ;  it  Teeming 
to  fuit  the  views  ot  the  American  minifter  ^  to 
have  it  understood,  that  by  his  great  abilities,  .all 
ladtion  was  iubdued,  all  opposition  fuppreffed,  and 
the  whole  country  quieted.  That  the  true  date 
of  affairs  there  may.be  known,  and  the  true  caufes 
ol  that  difcontent  well  understood  j  the  following 

t  f .  .  '  *  '  t  -  \ 


*  [‘  Boftoii  printed  :  London  reprinted,  and  fold  by  j.  Wilkie, 
4  in  St.  haul’s  Church -yard.'  1773 .’-  I  have  gi^en  the  reader  ; only 
the  preface. 

It  is  faid,  that  this  little  piece  very  much  irritated  the  minillry. 
It  was  their  determination,  that  the  Americans  fhotrld  receive  teas 
only  Irom  Oreat  Britain.  And  accordingly  the  Kali  India  company 
Tent  out  large  cargoes  under  their  protection.  1  he  colonifts  every 
where  refuted,  either  entrance,  or  elfe  permiffion  of  fale  ;  except  at 
Bolton  ;  where,  the  force  of  government  preventing  more  moderate 
meafures,  certain  perlons  in  dilguilc  threw  it  into  the  fea. 

The  pieamble  of  the  Ramp  aft  produced  the  tea  aft  j  the  tea  aft 
produced  v lolence ;  violence,  afts  of  parliament  j  afts  <if  parliament, 
a  revolt.-  1  rv  little  negleft,  fays  poor  Richard,  ‘  may  breed  great 
mifehief :  for  want  of  a  nail  tue  ihoe  was  loit ;  for  want  ol  a  ihoe 
the  horie  was  loll ;  for  want  of  a  horfe  the  rider  was  loit ;  being 
*  overtaken  and  fain  by  the  enemy ;  all  for  want  of  a  little  care  about 
4  a  horfe-lhoe  nail,’  E  J 

X  [Lord  Hilfborough. — This  nobleman,  already  firllLord  of  trade, 
was  introduced  in  1760  into  the  nenjj-titled  cjfce  of  Secretary  of  Race 
lor  the  colonies.  I hefe  polls  have  lince  gone  together.  E.] 

^  2  piece 
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piece  (not  the  produdtian  of  a  private  writef,  but 
the  unanimous  adt  of  a  large  American  city)  lately 
printed  in  New  England ;  is  republilhed  here. 
This  nation,  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
may  thereby  learn,  with  more  certainty,  the 
grounds  of  a  diffenfion,  that  poflibly  may,  fooner 
or  later*  have  confequences  interefting  to  them 
all. 

The  colonies  had,  from  their  firft  fettlement, 
been  governed  with  more  ea (t,  than  perhaps  can 
be  equalled  by  any  inftance  in  hiflory  of  domi¬ 
nions  fo  diftant.  Their  affedtion  and  refpedl 
for  this  country,  while  they  were  treated  with 
kindnefs,  produced  an  alrnoft  implicit  obedience 
to  the  inftructions  of  the  Prince,  and  even  to 
adts  of  the  British  parliament  j  though  the  right 
of  binding  them  by  a  legiflature,  in  which  they 
were  unreprefented.  Was  never  clearly  under¬ 
stood.  That  refpedt  and  aitediion  produced  a  par¬ 
tiality  in  favour  of  every  thing  that  was  Englifh ; 
Whence  their  preference  of  Englifh  modes  and 
\nanufadtures  $  their  fubmiflion  to  reftraints  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  which  they 
had  but  little  delire  to  ufe ;  and  the  monopoly 
we  fo  long  enjoyed  of  their  commerce,  to  the 
great  inriching  of  our  merchants  and  artificers. — 
The  miftaken  policy  of  the  ftamp  adt  firft  difturb- 
ed  this  happy  fituation ;  but  the  flame  thereby 
railed  was  loon  extinguifhed  by  its  repeal,  and 
the  old  harmony  reftored,  with  all  its  concomi¬ 
tant  advantage  to  our  commerce.  The  fubfequent 
adt  of  another  adminiftration,  which,  not  con- 
3  /  tent 
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tent  with  an  eltablilhed  exclufionof  foreign  manu¬ 
factures,  began  to  make  our  own  merchandize 
dearer  to  the  confumers  there,  by  heavy  duties ; 
revived  it  again  :  and  combinations  were  altered 
into  throughout  the  continent,  to  flop  trading 
with  Britain  till  thofe  duties  (hould  be  repealed. 
All  were  accordingly  repealed  but  one — the  dutf 
on  tea .  This  was  referved  (profeffedly  fo)  as  a 
(landing  claim  and  exercife  of  the  right  allumed 
by  parliament  of  laying  fuch  duties  *;~The  colo¬ 
nies,  on  this  repeal,  retracted  their  agreement, 
fo  far  as  related  to  all  other  goods,  except  that 
on  which  the  duty  was  retained.  This  was  trum¬ 
peted  here  by  the  miqifter  for  the  colonies  as  a  tri¬ 
umph  ;  There  it  was  confidered  only  as  a  decent  and 
equitable  meafure,  (hewing  a  willingnefs  to  meet 
the  mother-country  in  every  advance  towards  a 
reconciliation;  and  a  difpofition  to  a  good  un¬ 
demanding  fo  prevalent,  that  pofiibly  they  might 
foon  have  relaxed  in  the  article  of  teaalfo.  But 
the  fyftem  of  commifiioners  of  cuftoms,  officers 
without  end,  with  fleets  and  armies  for  collecting 
and  enforcing  thofe  duties,  being  continued;  and 
thele  aCting  with  much  indiferetion  and  raffin els, 
(giving  great  and  unneceffary  trouble  and  ob- 

*  [Mr,  Burke  tells  us  (In  his  fpeech  in  1774)  that  this  pream- 
bulary  tax  had  loll  us  at  once  the  benefit  of  the  weft  and  of  the 
eaft  5  had  thrown  open  foLding-doors  to  contraband. ;  and  would  be 
the  means  of  giving  the  profits  of  the  colony-trade  to  every  na¬ 
tion,  but  ourfelves.  He  ad^i  in  the  fame  place,  ‘It  is  indeed  a 

•  tax  of  fophiftry,  a  tax  of  pedantry,  a  tax  of  deputation,  a  tax  of 

*  war  and  rebellion,  a  tax  for  any  thing  but  benefit  tp  the  im- 
1  pofers,  or  fatisfattion  to  the  fubjeit.*  E.] 

Y  3 
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ftruftion  to  bufinefs,  commencing  unjuft-  and 
vexatious  fuits,  and  haraffing  commerce  in  all 
its  branches,  while  that  the  minifter  kept  the 
people  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  irritation  by  infrac¬ 
tions  which  appeared  to  have  no  other  end  than 
the  gratifying  his  private  refentmente  *,)  occa- 
fioned  a  perfevering.  adherence  to  their  refolutions 
in  that  particular  :  and  the.  event- flic  old  be  a  lef- 
ion  to  aninliiers,  mot  to  rifque  through  pique, 
the  obftrubting  any  one  branch1  rof  trade';  fince 
the  cou-rfe  and  connection  of  general  bufinefs 
may  be  thereby  ditlurbed  to  a  degree,  impoffible 
to  be  forefeen  Or  imagined.  For  it  appears  that 
the  colonies,  finding  their  humble  petitions  to 
have  this  duty  repealed,  were  rejected  and  treated 
with  contempt ;  and  that  the  produce  of  the  duty 
was  applied  to  the  rewarding,  with  undeferved  fa- 
laries  and  penfions,  every  one  of  their  enemies ; 
the  duty  itfejf  became  more  odious,  and  their 
refclution  to  fhare  it  more  vigorous  and  obfti- 
nate. — The  Dutch,  'the  Danes,  and  French, 
took  this  opportunity  thus  offered  them  by  our 
imprudence  ;  and  began  to  fm uggie  their  teas 
into  the  plantations/  At  firft  this  was  fome- 
thing  cufticult ;  but  at  length,  as  all  bufinefs  is 
improved  by  practice,  it  became  eafy.  A  coaft 
fifteen  thoufand  miles  in  length  could  not  in 
all  parts  be  guarded,  even  by  the  whole  navy  of 
England;  eipeciaily  where  their  reftraining  au¬ 
thority  was  by  all  the  inhabitants  deemed  un- 

*  Some  of  his  circular  letters  pad  been  criticized,  and  expofed 
by  one  or  two  of  the  American  aifemblies. 
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conftitutional,  the  fmuggling  of  courfe.confidered 
as  patriotifm.  The  needy  wretches  too,  who, 
with  fmall  falaries,  were  trufted  to  watch  the 
ports  day  and  night,  in  all  weathers,  found  it 
ealier  and  more  profitable,  not  only  to  wink, 
but  to  fleep  in  their  beds ;  the  merchants  pay 
•  being  more  generous  than  the  King's. — Other 
India  goods  alio,  which,  by  theinfelves,  would 
not  have  made  a  fmuggling  voyage  lufficiently 
profitable,  accompanied  tea  to  advantage ;  and 
it  is  feared  the  cheap  French  filks,  formerly  re¬ 
jected  as  not  to  the  tafie  of  the  colonies,  may 
have  found  their  way  with  the  wares  of  India; 
and  now  eftabliihed  themfelves  in  the  popular 
ufe  and  opinion. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  at  lead  a  million  of  Ame¬ 
ricans  drink  tea  twice  a  day,  which,  at  the  firft 
coft  here,  -can  fcarce  be  reckoned,  at  lefs  than 
half-a-guinea  a  head  per  annum.  This  market, 
that  in  th<?  five  years  which  have  run  on  fince 
the  aft  palled,  would  have  paid  2,500,000 
guineas  for  tea  alone,  into  the  coffers  of  the 
company,  we  have  wantonly  loft  to  foreigners. — 
Meamvhile  it  is  faid  the  duties  have  fo  diminifh- 
ed,  that  the  whole  remittance  of  the  laft  year 
amounted  to  no  more  than  the  pitiful  fum  of 
85I.*  for  the  expence  of  fome  hundred  thou- 
lands,  in  armed  fhips  and  foldiers,  to  fupport 

[‘  Eighty-five  pounds  I  am  aflured,  my  lords,  is  the  whole 
‘  equivalent,  we  have  received  for  all  the  hatred  and  mifehief, 

‘  and  all  the  infinite  lodes  this  kingdom  has  fuffered  during  that 
‘  year,  in  her  dilputes  with  North  America/  See  the  Billiop  of 
‘  St.  Alaph’s  intended  fpeecli.  E.] 

Y  4  the 
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the  officers.  Hence  the  tea,  and  other  India 
goods,  which  might  have  been  fold  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  remain,  rotting  in  the  company’s  ware^- 
houfes  * ;  while  thofe  of  foreign  ports  are  known 
to  be.cleared  by  the  American  demand.  Hence, 
in  fome  degree,  the  company's  inability  to  pay 
their  bills ;  the  finking  of  their  flock,  by  which 
millions  of  property  have  been  annihilated  ;  the 
lowering  of  their  dividend,  whereby  fa  many 
mull  be  diflrefled ;  the  lofs  to  government  of  the 
ftiptdated  4Qgjpopl;  ayear>h»  which  mufl  make 
a  proportionable  redudtion  in  our  favings  towards 
the  difcharge  df  our  enormoui  debt ;  And  hence 
in  part  the  fevere  blow  fullered  by  credit  in  ge-* 
nera}|t  to  theiuin  of  many  families;  the  flag^ 
nation  of  bufinefs  in  Spitalfields  and  at  Manches¬ 
ter,  through  want  of  vent  for  their  goods  with 
other  future  evils,  which,  as  they  cannot,  from 
the  numerous  and: fecret  connections  in  general 
polrimerce,  eafily  he  fprefee%-  can  hardly  he 

avoided, .  r  -  -  ^  ■ 


P 


f  this  tirn^  they  contained  many  Hellions  of  pottiids  of  tea, 
including  the  ufiiaj  fto^k  on  hand,  MrrBurke,  in  his  fpeech;  in 
1774,  fuppofes  that  America  might  have:  given  a  vent  for  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds.  This  feerhs  to  have  been  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole  quantify.  E.] 

t~  [On  account  of  a  temporary  compromifeof  certain  dilpute5 
with  government.  E.J 

t  -f  Seen  in  certain  mepjtorable  mercantile  failures  in  the  yea? 

1772;  f  "  ■'  :  " 

*  r*  J\  „  •  * ,  -  %  .  .  •  '  ; ;  ,r,  '•  ••  ..  ’  /  ■  i: 
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To  the  Cierk  of  the  Council  in  waiting  *, 


(Copy.) 

9 


Whitehall,  Dec.  3,  1773. 


S  1  R, 


HE  ag«it  for  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the 


-*■  province  of  Mafl'achufett’s  Bay ,  [Dr .  F ranklin] 
having  delivered  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  an  addrefs  of 
that  houfe  to  the  King,  figned  by  their  fpeaker  , 
complaining  of  the  condudt  of  the  Governor  [Hut- 
chinl'on]  and  Lieutenant  Governor  [Andrew  Oli¬ 
ver]  of  that  province,  in  relped  to  certain  private 

i  ..  .  •-  \  * 

*  [Governor  Hutchinfon,  Lieutenant  Governor  Andrew  Oliver, 
Charles  Paxton,  Efq;  Nathaniel  Rogers,  Efq;  and  Mr.  G.  Roojne, 
having  Cent  from  Bolton  certain  reprefentations  and  informations  to> 
Thomas  Whately,  Efq;  member  of  parliament,  private  Secretary  to 
Mr,  George  Grfnyille  (the  father  of  the  ltamp  aft)  when  in  office, 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  Lords  of  trade;  thefe  letters  were,  by  a 
particular  channel,  conveyed  back  to  Bottom  The  aflembly  of  the 
province  were  fo  much  exafperated,  that  they  returned  home  attefled. 
copies  of  the  letters,  accompanied  with  a  petition  and  remonftrance, 
for  the  removal  of  Governor  Hutchinfon*  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
Andrew  Oliver,  from  their  polls.  The  council  of  the  province, 
Jikewife,  on  their  part,  entered  into  thirteen  refolvcs,  in  tendency 
and  import  fimilar  to  the  petition  of  the  affiembly ;  five  of  which 
refolves  were  unanimous,  and  only  one  of  them  had  foniany  as  thre$ 
diffientients.  In  confequence  of  the  aflembly’s  petition,  the  above 
proceedings  and  examination  took  place. 

Dr.  Franklin  having  naturally  a  large  ffiare  in  thefe  tran  factions, 
made  Hill  larger  by  the  impolitic  and  indecent  persecution  of  his 
character,  I  have  exhibited  the  whole  more  at  length,  than  I  fhould 
pthenyifc  have  thought  proper,  E,J 
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letters  written  by  them  to  their  correfpondent  in 
England ;  and  praying  that  they  may  be  removed 
from  their  polls  in  that  government :  his  Lordfhip 
hath  prefented  the  faid  addrefs  to  his  Majefty ; 
and  his  Majefty  having  lignified  his  pleafure,  that 
the  faid  addrefs  fhould  be  laid  before  his  Majefty 
in  his  privy  council*  I  am  directed  by  Lord  Dart¬ 
mouth  to  tranfmit  the  fame  accordingly,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  agent’s  letter  to  his  Lordfhip, 
accompanying  the  faid  addrefs, 

'  .  *  -  .t  *-  .  *  _  ■#«»  V 

I  am,  Sir, 

^  Your  mo  ft;  obedient  humble  fervant, 

-  Jk  e  '  s  *  *  '  '  "  '  •*  '*  ■  h  "  *  ***  ***  *  "  ‘ '  "  ,,v*  '  •-  •  — 

(Signed)  J.  Puwn all. 


!  i  K  ,*K  y  i,  * 

the-  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 

(  Copy. ) 

'  •  '  ’  \ 

My  Lord,  London,  Aug.  21,  1773. 

I  Have  juft  received  from  the  houfe  of  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  Maftachufett’s  Bay,  their  addrefs 
to  the  King ;  which  I  now  indole,  and  fend  to 
your  Lordfhip;  with  my  humble  requeft  in  their 
behalf,  that  you  would  be  pleafed  to  p  refen  t  it  to 

[  have 


his  Majefty  the  fir  ft  convenient  o.pportunk 
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I  have  the  pleafure  of  hearing  from  that  pro¬ 
vince  by  my  late  letters,  that  a  lincere  dilpofition 
prevails  in  the  people  there  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  mother-country  ;  that  the  affembly  have 
declared  their  defire  only  to  be  put  into  the  fitua- 
tion  they  were  in  before  the  fcamp-adt :  They  ai?n 
at  no  novelties .  And  it  is  faid  that  having  lately 
dilcovered,  as  they  think,  the  authors  of  their 
'grievances  to  be  fome  of  their  own  people;  their 
refentment  againft  Britain  is  thence  much  abated. 

This  good  difpofition  of  theirs  (will  your  Lord- 
.fhip  permit  me  to  fay)  may  be  cultivated  by  a  fa¬ 
vourable  anfwer  to  this  addrefs,  which  I  therefore 
hope  your  goodnefs  will  endeavour  to  obtain. 

k  ‘  *  •  ,4t  i  I  *  *  *  1  *  -  '  *  r  •  •  f  *  *  *  ,  r 

With  the  greateft  refpedt, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  &c. 

if-  -  ^ 

1  #  |  .  J#  #  i  I  X  %  ,1  >  I  •  ,  *  I  ir 

B.  Franklin, 

,  1  \  \  ~  - « •  (•.  i r  *  /  • 

Agent  for  the  Houje  of  Reprefentatives. 

v  ■ 

»  •  -  •  •  i-n 

4  I*  I  H 

-  fa  fit  " 

THE  PETITION.’ 

^  '*4 

To  the  K 1  n  g  j  mojl  Excellent  Ma jetty* 

Moft  gracious  Sovereign, 

WE  your  Majefty’s  loyal  fubjefls,  the  repre¬ 
fentatives  of  your  ancient  colony  of  Maffachufott’s 

Cay, 
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Bay,  in  general  court  legally  affembled,  by  virtue 
of  your  Majefty’s  writ  under  the  hand  and  feal  of 
the  Governor ;  beg  leave  to  lay  this  our  humble 
petition  before  Majefty. 

Nothing  but  the  fenfe  of  duty  we  owe  to  our 
Sovereign,  and  the  obligation  we  are  under  to 
confult  the  peace  and  fafety  of  the  province ; 
could  induce  us  to  remonftrate  to  your  Majefty 
[concerning]  the  mal-condudt  of  perfons  who 
have  heretofore  had  the  confidence  and  efteem  of 
this  people  5  and  whom  your  Majefty  has  been 
pleafed,  from  the  pureft  motives  of  rendering 
your  fubje&s  happy,  to  advance  to  the  higheft 
places  of  truft  and  authority  in  the  province. 

1  Your  Majefty’s  humble  petitioners,  with  the 
deepeft  concern  and  anxiety,  have  feen  the  dis¬ 
cords  and  animofities  which  have  too  long  fub- 
lifted  between  your  fubjedts  of  the  parent-ftate 
and  thofe  of  the  American  colonies.  And  we 
have  trembled  with  apprehenfions,  that  the  con- 
fequences  naturally  arifing  therefrom,  would  at 
length  prove  fatal  to  both  countries. 

Permit  us  humbly  to  fuggeft  to  your  Majefty^ 
that  your  fubjedts  here  have  been  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  grievances  which  they  have  fuf- 
fered,  and  ftill  continue  to  fuffer ;  have  been 
occjalioned  by  your  Majefty’s  minifters  and  prin-> 
cipal  fervants  being,  unfortunately  for  us,  mif 
informed  in  certain  fadts  of  very  interefting  im¬ 
portance  to  usv  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  former 
affemblies  have,  from  time  to  time,  prepared  a 
true  ftate  of  fads  to  be  laid  before  yOur  Majefty ; 
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but  their  humble  remonftrances  and  petitions,  it  is 
prefuined,  have  by  fome  means  been  prevented 
from  reaching  your  royal  hand. 

Your  Majefty’s  petitioners  have  very  lately  had 
before  them  certain  papers 9  from  which  they  hum¬ 
bly  conceive,  it  is  moll  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
there  has  been  long  a  confpiracy  of  evil  men,  in 
this  province ;  who  have  contemplated  meafu-res 
and  formed  a  plan  to  advance  themfelves  to  power, 
and  raife  their  own  fortunes;  by  means  deftrudiive 
of  the  charter  of  the  province,  at  the  expence  of 
the  quiet  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  annihilating  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  American  colonies. 

And  we  do  with  all  due  fubmiliion  to  your  Ma¬ 
jefty  beg  leave  particularly  to  complain  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  Excellency  Thomas  Hutchinfon,  Efq; 
Governor,  and  the  Honourable  Andrew  Oliver, 
Efquire,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  this  your  Ma- 
jetty’s  province;  as  having  a  natural  and  efficacious 
tendency  to  interrupt  and  alienate  the  attentions  of 
your  Majefty,  our  rightful  Sovereign,  from  this 
your  loyal  province ;  to  deftroy  that  hanpony  and 
good-will  between  Great  Britain  and  this  colony, 
which  every  honeft  fubjedt  Ihould  ttrive  to  eftab- 
lifh;  to  excite  the  refen tment  of  theBritifh  adrpini- 
ftration  againtt  this  province;  to  defeat  the  endea¬ 
vours  of  our  agents  and  friends  to  ferve  us  by  a  fair 
reprefentation  of  our  date  of  fadts ;  to  prevent  our 
humble  and  repeated  petitions  from  reaching  the 
ear  of  your  Majefty,  or  having  their  defir.ed  effedh 
And  finally,  that  the  faid  Thomas  Hutchinfon 
and  Andrew  Oliver  have  been  among  .the  chief 

inttru- 
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inftruments  in  introducing  a  fleet  and  army  into 
this  province,  to  eftablifh  and  perpetuate  their 
plans ;  whereby  they  have  been  not  only  greatly 
inftrumental  [inj  difturbing  .the  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  of  the  government,  and  cauflng  unnatural 
and  hateful  difcords  and  animofities  between  the 
feveral  parts  of  your  Majefty’s  extenfivedominions ; 
but  are  juftly  chargeable  with  all  that  corruption 
of  morals,  and  all  that  confufion,  mifery,  and 
bloodflied,  which  have  been  the  natural  efFedts 
of  porting  an  army  in  a  populous  town. 

Wherefore  we  moft  humbly  pray,  that  your 
Majerty  would  be  pleafed  to  remove  from  their 
ports  in  this  government  the  faid  Thomas  Hut- 
chinfon,  Efquire,  and  Andrew  Oliver,  Efquire  | 
who  have,  by  their  above-mentioned  condudt, 
and  other  wife,  rendered  themfelves  juftly  ob¬ 
noxious  to  your  loving  fubjecis,  and  entirely  loll 
their  confidence  :  and  place  fuch  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  men  in  their  ftead  as  your  Majerty  in  your 
wifdom  (hall  think  fit. 


In  the  name  and  by  order  of  the  houfe  of 
reprefentatives. 


Thomas  Cushing,  Speaker. 
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•  •  ■  ■  _  '3 

_■  'To  the  Lords  Committee  of  his  Maje/lys  Privy 
Council  for  Plantation  Affairs.- 


The  Petition  of.  Israel  Maudi/it, 

Humbly  fheweth  unto  your  Loraffps^  » 


•  u%.a 

%.  «  «i  *  ^  J  X 


THAT  having  been  informed  that  an  addrels, 
in  the  hdme,of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  of  his 
Majefty's’  colony  of  Maffachufett’s’  Bay,  has  been 
presented  to  his  Majefty  by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Efquire,  praying  th6  removal  of  his.  Majefty’s 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Covernbr;  which  is  an- 

»  ,  ,  ♦  t  -ft  *  t  .  ■  »  "  ■*  1  •.  A 

pointed  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  7'hurfday 
'next;  your  Petitioner,  on  the  be  naif  of  the  faid 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  humbly  prays, 
that  he  may' be  heard 'by  counfel  in  relation  to  the 
lame,  before  vour  Lordlhips  flnall  make  any  report 
on  the  faid  add  refs. 

'A  a  »?  Thill  f; 


irre 


.Clements  Lane,  IsR'A'fii  Mauduit.' 

Jan.  19,  1775..  4.  :  r 


I  >1 


•  1  *  —  -•  *  4  #  •  0m  »  .m|  ^ 

The' Examination  of  Dr .  Franklin,  at  the 
Council  Chamber,  fan .  n,  1774*. 

,  _  Prefent ,  Lord  Prefidenty  the  Secretaries  of 


[\jnr 


*  [The  Editor  has  ’taken’  this  examination  from  Mr.  Mauduit’s 
.copy  of  the  Letters  of  Governor  Hutcbin/on ,  ife.  fecond  edition, 
l774»  P-  77*  has  Mr.  Mauduit’s  authority  for  fuppohng  it 
faithfully  reprefented.  E.]’ 

State , 
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State,  and  many  other  Lords  j  Dr.  Franklin 
and  Mr.  Bollanj  Mr.  Mauduit  and  Mr. 
Wedderbum. 

\  \ 

[Dr.  Franklin’/  Letter  and  the  Addreft,  Mr. 
Pownall*/  Letter ,  and  Mr.  Mauduit’/  Petition, 
•were  read  ] 

Mr.  Wedderbutn.  The  addrefs  mentions  cer¬ 
tain  papers :  I  could  wilh  to  be  informed  what 
are  thole  papers. 

Dr.  Franklin.  They  are  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Hutchinfon  and  Mr.  Oliver. 

Court.  Have  you  brought  them  ? 

Dr.  Franklin.  No ;  but  here  are  attefljed  co¬ 
pies. 

Court.  Do  you  mean  to  found  a  charge  upon 
them  ?  if  you  do,  you  muft  produce  the  letters. 

Dr.  Franklin.  Thefe  copies  are  atteiled  by 
feveral  Gentlemen  at  Bolton,  and  a  Notary 
Public. 

Mr.  Wedderbum.  My  Lords,  we  lhall  not  take 
advantage  of  any  imperfection  in  the  proof. 
We  admit  that  the  letters  are  Mr.  Hutchinlbn’s 
and  Mr.  Oliver’s  hand  writing :  referving  to 
ourfelves  the  right  of  inquiring  how  they  were 
obtained. 

Dr.  Franklin.  I  did  not  expeCt  that  counlel 
would  have  been  employed  on  this  occafion. 

Court.  Had  you  not  notice  fent  you  of  Mr. 
Mauduit’s  having  petitioned  to  be  heard  by  coun¬ 
t'd 


**  >  » )  A 
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fel  on  behalf  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor. 


Dr.  Franklin.  I  did  receive  fuch  notice;'  but 
I  thought  this  had  been  a  matter  of  politics ,  not 
of  law*  and  have  not  brought  my  counfel.  1 

Court .  Where -a, charge.,  is  brought,  the  paf- 
ties  have  a  right  to  be  heard  by  counfel  ornot, 
as  they  choofe. 

Mr.  Mauduit.  My  Lords,  I  am  not  a  native 
of  that  country;'  as  thefe  Gentlemen  are.  I 
know- well  Dr.  Franklin’s  abilities/and  wifh  to? 
put  the  defence  of  my  friends  more  upon  a  pa-'  -' 
rity  with  the  attack':;  he  will  not  therefore  won¬ 
der  that  I  choofe  to  appear  before  your  Lordfhips 
with  the  affi dance  'of  counfel.  My  friends,  in 
their  letters  tome,  have  deiired  (if  anv  proceed¬ 
ings,  as  they  fay,  (hould  be  had  upon  this  addrefs}-  * 
that  they  may  have  a  hearing  in  their  own  juftF- 
fication,  that  their  innocence  may  be  fully  cleared*^ . 
and  their  honour  vindicated;  and  have  made 
provifioii  accordingly.  I  do  not  nh ink  jnyieif: 
at  liberty  therefore  to  give  up  the  affiftance  of  nryt  V* 
counfel,  in  defending  them  againft  this  unjuft 
accusation,  n.,rr,  :  .k  .  .  .  . 

Court .  Dr.  Franklin  may  have  the  afliftance  , 
of  counfel,  or  go  on  without  it,  a 5  he  ftvaft 
choofe.  r  •  .0  r  \  .  .«,i. 

l'  t. 

Dr.  Franklin .  I  defire  to  have  counfel. 

Court.  What  time  do  you  want  ? 

Dr.  Franklin .  Three  Weeks,  * 


4  rMl 


iZ 


.  >r  f  * 


Ordered 
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Ordered  that  the  further  proceedings  be  on 
Saturday  29th  Inftant*. 

*  [The  privy  council  accordingly  met  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1774;  when  Mr.  Dunning  and  Mr.  John  Lee  appeared  as  coun- 
fel  for  the  aflembly,  and  Mr.  Wedderburne  as  counfel  for  the  Go¬ 
vernor  and  Lieutenant  Governor.  Mr.  Wedderburne  was  very 
long  in  his  anfwer;  which  chiefly  related  to  the  mode  of  obtain¬ 
ing  and  fending  away  Mr.  Whately’s  letters ;  and  fpoke  of 
Dr.  Franklin  in  terms  of  abufe,  which  never  efcape  from  one 
gentleman  towards  another. — In  the  event,  the  committee  of 
the  privy  council  made  a  report,  in  which  was  expreffed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  opinion.  4  The  Lords  of  the  committee  do  agree  hum- 
4  bly  to  report,  as  their  opinion  to  your  Majelfy,  that  the  peti- 
4  tion  is  founded  upon  refolutions  formed  on  falfe  and  erroneous 
4  allegations ;  and  is  groundlefs,  vexatious,  and  fcandalous  ;  and 
4  calculated  only  for  the  feditious  purpofes  of  keeping  up  a  fpi- 
4  rit  of  clamour  and  difcontent  in  the  faid  province.  And  the 
4  Lords  of  the  committee  do  further  humbly  report  to  your  Ma- 
4  jelly,  that  nothing  has  been  laid  before  them  which  does  or  can, 

4  in  their  opinion,  in  any  manner,  or  in  any  degree,  impeach  the 
4  honour,  integrity,  or  conduct  of  the  faid  Governor  or  Lieute- 
4  nant  Governor ;  and  their  Lordfhips  are  humbly  of  opinion, 

4  that  the  faid  petition  ought  to  be  difmiired.:> 

Feb.  7th,  1774.  4  His  Majelfy  taking  the  faid  report  into 

4  confideration,  was  pleafed,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 

€  to  approve  thereof ;  and  to  order  that  the  faid  petition  of  the 
4  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  province  of  Malfachufett’s  Bay 
4  be  difmilfed  the  board — as  groundlefs,  vexatious,  and  fcanda* 

4  lous  ;  and  calculated  only  for  the  feditious  purpofe  of  keeping 
4  up  a  fpirit  of  clamour  and  difcontent  in  the  faid  province.’ — A 
former  petition  again  If  Governor  Bernard  met  with  a  difmilfion 
couched  in  iimilar  terms.  E.] 
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Account  of  Governor  Hutchinfon’j  Letters ,  &c* 


To  the  Printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser  ** 


Sir, 

'  *.*,  •  (  \  '  t  \ 

TENDING  that  two  Gentlemen  have  been 
unfortunately  engaged  in  a  duel  about  a 
tranfadtion  and  its  circumftances,  of  which  both 
of  them  are  totally  ignorant  and  innocent ;  I 
think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  declare  (for  the 
prevention  of  farther  mifchief,  as  far  as  fuch  a 
declaration  may  contribute  to  prevent  it)  that  I 
alone  am  the  perfon  who  obtained  and  tranf- 
mitted  to  Bofton  the  letters  in  queftion.  Mr. 
W.  could  not  communicate  them,  becaufe  they 
were  never  in  his  poffeffion ;  and  for  the  fame 
reafon,  they  could  not  be  taken  from  him  by 

*  [Some  letters  had  palled  in  the  public  prints  between  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Whately’s  brother  and  Mr.  John  Temple,  concerning  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  letters  of  Governor  Hutchinfon,  &c.  had  efcapcd 
from  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Thomas  Whately,  at  this  time  de- 
ceafed.  • 

The  one  Gentleman  wifhed  to  avoid  the  charge  of  having  given 
them;  the  other,  of  having  taken  them.  At  length  the  difpute 
became  fo  pcrfonal  and  pointed,  that  Mr.  Temple  thought  it 
necefTary  to  call  the  brother  into  the  field.  The  letter  of  provo¬ 
cation  appeared  in  the  morning,  and  the  parties  met  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Dr.  Franklin  was  not  then  in  town  ;  it  was  after  fome  inter¬ 
val  that  he  received  the  intelligence.  What  had  paffed  he  could  not 
forefee ;  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  what  kill  might  follow.  E.] 

Z  2 


Mr. 
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Mr.  T. - They  were  not  of  the  nature  of  pri¬ 

vate  letters  between  friends  They  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  public  officers  to  perfons  in  public  fta - 
tions,  on  public  affairs,  and  intended  to  pro¬ 
cure  public  meafures ;  they  were  therefore  hand¬ 
ed  to  other  public  perfons  who  might  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  them  to  produce  thofe  meafures. 
Their  tendency  was  to  incenfe  the  mother- 
country  againft  her  colonies,  and,  by  the  fteps 
recommended,  to  widen  the  breach  ;  which  they 
effected. — The  chief  caution  expreffed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  privacy,  was,  to  keep  their  contents 
from  the  colony  agents  5  who  the  writers  ap¬ 
prehended  might  return  them,  or  copies  of 
them  to  America.  That  apprehenfion  was,  it 
feems,  well  founded ;  for  the  firft  agent  who 
laid  his  hands  on  them,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
tranfmit  them  to  his  conftituents 

Graven  Street, 

Dec.  25,  1773.  v 

B.  Franklin, 

Agent  for  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives 
of  the  Maffachufetf  s  Bay . 


*  [Perhaps  It  is  proper  to,  call  thefe  letters  only  fecret  letters.  The 
facts  and  advice  they  contained  had  the  molt  direct  relation  to  the 
public ;  and  the  only  part  of  the  letters  that  could  ilriftly  be  faid  to 
be  private ,  was  the  family  hiftory  that  was  naturally  here  and  there 
interfperfed  on  the  fame  iheet  of  paper,  from  family  connexion  in 
the  writers.  E.] 

f  [It  was  in  confequence  of  this  letter  thatMr.  Wedderburne  ven¬ 
tured  to  make  the  molt  odious  perfonal  applications.  Mr.  Mauduit 
has  prudently  omitted  part  of  them,  in  his  account  of  the  proceed* 
ings  before  the  privy  council.  They  are  given  here  altogether  how¬ 
ever 
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ever  (as  well  as  they  could  be  collected, )  to  mark  the  politics  of  the 
times,  and  the  nature  of  the  cenfures  palfed  in  England  upon  Dr. 
Franklin’s  character. 

‘  The  letters  could  not  have  come  to  Dr.  Franklin/  faid  Mr. 
Wedderburn,  4  by  fair  means.  The  writers  did  not  give  them  to 
4  him  *,  nor  yet  did  the  deceafed  correfpondent,  who  from  our  in- 
*  timacy  would  otherwife  have  told  me  of  it :  Nothing  then  will 
4  acquit  Dr.  Franklin  of  the  charge  of  obtaining  them  by  fraudulent 
4  or  corrupt  means,  for  the  molt  malignant  of  purpofes ;  unlefs  he 
4  hole  them,  from  the  perfon  who  hole  them.  This  argument  is 
4  irrefragable.’ - 

4  1  hope,  my  lords,  you  will  mark  [and  brand]  the  man,  for  the 
4  honour  of  this  country,  of  Europe,  and  of  mankind.  Private  cor- 
4  relpondence  has  hitherto  been  held  Lcred,  in  times  of  the  greated 
4  party  rage,  not  only  in  politics  but  religion.’ — 4  He  has  forfeited 
4  all  the  refpedt  of  focieties  and  of  men.  Into  what  companies  will 
4  he  hereafter  go  with  an  unembarralfed  face,  or  the  honelt  intre- 
‘  pidity  of  virtue.  Men  will  watch  him  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  they 
4  will  hide  their  papers  from  him,  and  lock  up  their  eicrutoires. 

4  He  will  henceforth  efteem  it  a  libel  to  be  called  a  man  of  Utters  ; 
4  homo  trium  *  liter  arum! 

4  But  he  not  only  took  away  the  letters  from  one  brother ;  but 
4  kept  himfelf  concealed  till  he  nearly  occalioned  the  murder  of  the 
4  other.  It  is  impoffible  to  read  his  account,  expreffive  of  the 
4  coolell  and  molt  deliberate  malice,  without  horror.’  [Here  he 

read  the  letter  above  ;  Dr,  Franklin  being  all  the  time  prefentF\ - . 

4  Amidft  thefe  tragical  events,  of  one  perfon  nearly  murdered, 

4  of  another  anfvverable  for  the  iffue,  of  a  worthy  governor  hurt  in 
*  his  dearelt  intereits,  the  fate  of  America  in  fufpenfe ;  here  is  a 
4  man,  who  with  the  utmoll  infendbility  of  remorfe,  Hands  up  and 
4  avows  himfelf  the  author  of  all.  I  can  compare  it  only  to  Zanga 
4  in  Dr.  Young’s  Revenge  p. 

“  Know  then  ’tvvas - -I : 

44  1  forged  the  letter,  I  difpofed  the  pidure ; 

44  I  hated,  I  defpifed,  and  1  dedroy.” 
f  I  afk,  my  Lords,  whether  the  revengeful  temper  attributed,  by 
4  poetic  fiction  only,  to  the  bloody  African  ;  is  not  furpalled  by  the 
4  coolnefs  and  apathy  of  the  wbly  American  ?  ’ 

Thefe  pleadings  for  a  time  worked  great  eded :  The  lords  a f- 
fented,  the  town  was  convinced,  Dr.  Franklin  was  difgraced  f,  and 


*  i.  e.  FUR  (or  thief).  p  Ad  Vth. 

X  He  w'as  diliniifed  from  his  place  in  the  pod-office. 

z  3 


Mr. 
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'  ■  —  '  -  --  '■  ——.1  FI.-  -  -■  .  I-  -  -  --■  - - 

Mr.  Wedderburn  Seemed  in  the  road  for  every  kind  of  advance¬ 
ment. — Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Wedderburn,  the  events  of  the  war 
did  not  correfpond  with  his  fyftems.  Unfortunately  too  for  his 
44  irrefragable  argument,”  Dr.  Pfahklin  afterwards  took  an  oath  in- 
chancery  *,  that  at  the  time  that  he  transmitted  the  letters,  he  was' 
ignorant  of  the  party  to  whom  they  had  been  addrelfed  ;  having 
jhimfelf  received  them  from  a  third  perfon,  and  for  the  exprefs  pur- 
pofe  of  their  being  conveyed  to  America.  Unfortunately  alfo  for 
Mr.  Wedderburn ’s  44  worthy  governor,”  that  governor  himfelf,  he^ 
fore  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Franklin’s  packet  in  Bolton,  Sent  over  one  of 
Dr.  Franklin’s  own  4 *  private”  letters  to  England  ;  exprelfmg  fome 
little  coynefs  indeed  upon  the  occafion,  but  deliring  fecrecy,  left  he 
Should  be  prevented  procuring  more  ufeful  intelligence  from  the  fame 
fource  f.  Whether  Mr.  Wedderburn  in  his  Speech  intended  to  draw 
a  particular  cafe  and  portraiture,  for  the  pnrpofe  only  of  injuring 
Dr.  Franklin  ;  or  meant  that  his  language  and  epithets  Ihould  apply 
generally  to  ail,  whether  friends  or  foes,  whofe  prafitice  Ihould  be 
found  fimiliar  to  it;  is  a  matter  that  mtift  be  left  to  be  adjufted 
between  governor  Hutehinfon  and  Mr.  Wedderburn. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Franklin.-  It  was  not  Singular  perhaps  that 
as  a  man  of  honour,  he  Ihould  Surrender  his  name  to  public  Scrutiny 
in  order  to  prevent  mifcbief  to  others,  and  yet  not  betray  his  coad¬ 
jutor  (even  to  the  prefent  moment,)  to  relieve  his  own  fame  from  the 
Severed:  obloquy ;  but  perhaps  it  belonged  to  few  beiides  Dr.  Franklin^ 
to  poffefs  mildnefs  and  magnanimity  enough,  to  refrain  from  in¬ 
temperate  expreflions  and  meafures,  againft  Mr.  Wedderburn  and 
his  Supporters,  after  all  that  had  palled.  E,] 


*  A  copy  of  the  proceedings  in  chancery  has  been  in  my  pofteftion  j 
it  being  at  prefent  miflaid,  I  Speak  only  from  memory  here. 

X  See  the  Remembrancer  for  the  year  1776,  part  2d.  p.  6i.  coh  iftv 
and  zde 


ULES 
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R  u  l  e  s  for  reducing  a  Great  Empire  to  a  fmali 
one ;  prefetited  to  a  late  Minifter ,  when  he 
entered  upon  his  Adminiji ration  *. 


A  N  ancient  fage  valued  himfelf  upon  this,  that 
-***  though  he  could  not  fiddle,  he  knew  how  to 
make  a  great  city  of  a  little  one.  The  fcience 
that  I,  a  modern  Simpleton,  am  about  to  com¬ 
municate,  is  the  very  reverfe. 

I  addrefs  myfelf  to  all  minifters  who  have  the 
management  of  extenfive  dominions,  which  from 
their  very  greatnefs  are  become  troublefome  to 
govern — becaufe  the  multiplicity  of  their  affairs 
leaves  no  time  for  fiddling. 

I.  In  the  firft  place,  gentlemen,  you  are  to 
conlider,  that  a  great  empire,  like  a  great  cake, 
is  moft  eafily  diminifhed  at  the  edges.  Turn  your 
attention  therefore  firft  to  your  remoteft  provinces; 
that,  as  you  get  rid  of  them,  the  next  may  follow 
in  order. 

II.  That  the  poffibility  of  this  feparation  may 
always  exift,  take  fpecial  care  the  provinces  are 

*  [Thefe  rules  firft  appeared  in  a  London  newfpaper  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1774,  and  have  feveral  times  fince  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  our  public  prints. — The  minifter  alluded  to  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  Earl  of  H - h. 

‘  The  caufes  and  motions  of  feditions  (fays  Lord  Bacon)  are,  in- 
‘  novation  in  religion,  taxes,  alteration  of  laws  and  cuftoms,  break- 

*  ing  of  privileges,  general  oppreffion,  advancement  of  unworthy 

*  perfons,  ftrangers,  dearths,  diibanded  foldiers,  factions  grown 

*  defperate,  and  whatfoever  in  offending  people  joineth  and  knit- 
‘  teth  them  in  a  common  caufe.’  E.] 

z  4 


never 
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never  incorporated  wit  Jo  the  mother-country ;  that 
they  do  not  enjoy  the  fame  common  rights,  the 
fame  privileges  in  commerce;  and  that  they  are 
governed  by  feverer  laws,  all  of  your  enabling, 
without  allowing  them  any  (hare  in  the  choice 
of  the  legiflators.  By  carefully  making  and  pre¬ 
ferring  fixch  diftindtions,  you  will  (to  keep  to  my 
iimile  of  the  cake)  adl  like  a  wife  gingerbread - 
baker  ;  who,  to  facilitate  a  divifion,  cuts  his 
dough  half  through  in  thpfe  places,  where,  when 
baked,  he  would  have  it  broken  to  pieces. 

III.  Thofe  remote  provinces  have  perhaps 
been  acquired,  purchafed,  or  conquered,  at  the 
foie  expence  of  the  fettlers  their  anceftors  ; 
without  the  aid  of  the  mother-country.  If  this 
fhould  happen  to  increafe  her  ftrength,  by  their 
growing  numbers,  ready  to  join  in  her  wars ;  her 
commerce,  by  their  growing  demand  for  her  ma¬ 
nufactures  ;  or  her  naval  power,  by  greater  employ¬ 
ment  for  her  fhips  and  feamen,They  may  probably 
fuppofe  feme  merit  in  this,  and  that  it  entitles 
them  to  fome  favour ;  you  are  therefore  to  forget 
it  ally  or  refen t  it  as  if  they  had  done  you  injury. 

■ — If  they  happen  to  be  zealous  whigs,  friends  of 
liberty,  nurtured  in  revolution  principles  ;  re¬ 
member  all  that  to  their  prejudice,  and  contrive 
to  punifh  it :  for  fuch  principles,  after  a  revolu¬ 
tion  is  thoroughly  eftablifhed,  are  of  no  more 
ufe ;  they  are  even  odious  and  abominable. 

IV.  However  peaceably  your  colonies  have 
fubmitted  to  your  government,  fhewn  their  af- 
fedtion  to  your  interefts,  and  patiently  borne 

■i  'V  -v.  f.  4  >  v  .  *  i  »  «  *  .  r  ..  V .  ,  *  sf  - 
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their  grievances  ;  you  are  to  fuppofe.  them  always 
inclined  to  revolt ,  and  treat  them  accordingly. 
Quarter  troops  among  them,  who  by  their  in- 
folence  may  provoke  the  riling  of  mobs,  and  by 
their  bullets  and  bayonets  fupprefs  them. — By 
this  means,  like  the  hufband  who  ufes  his  wife 
ill  from  fufpicion,  you  may  in  time  convert  your 
fufpicions  into  realities. 

V.  Remote  provinces  muft  have  governors 
and  judges,  to  reprefent  the  royal  perfon,  and 
execute  every  where  the  delegated  parts  of  his 
office  and  authority.  You  minifters  know  that 
much  of  the  ftrength  of  government  depends 
on  the  opinion  of  the  people;  and  much  of  that 
opinion  on  the  choice  of  rulers  placed  imme¬ 
diately  over  them.  If  you  fend  them  wife  and 
good  men  for  governors,  who  ftudy  the  intereft 
of  the  colonifts,  and  advance  their  profperity  ; 

I  they  will  think  their  king  wife  and  good,  and 
that  he  wiffies  the  welfare  of  his  fubjedts.  If 
you  fend  them  learned  and  upright  men  forjudges, 
they  will  think  him  a  lover  of  juftice. — This 
:  may  attach  your  provinces  more  to  his  govern¬ 
ment.  You  are  therefore  to  be  careful  who  you 
recommend  for  thofe  offices. — If  you  can  find 
prodigals  who  have  ruined  their  fortunes,  broken 
[\  gamefters  or  dock-jobbers ;  thefe  may  do  well 
b  as  Governors  ;  for  they  will  probably  be  rapacious, 
and  provoke  the  people  by  their  extortions. 
Wrangling  prodtors  and  pettyfogging  lawyers 
too  are  not  amifs ;  for  they  will  be  for  ever  dis¬ 
puting  and  quarrelling  vmh  their  little  parlia¬ 
ments. 
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ments.  If  withal  they  fhould  be  ignorant,  wrong¬ 
headed  and  infolent,  fo  much  the  better. — At¬ 
torneys  clerks  and  Newgate  folicitors  will  do 
for  Chief- Juftices,5  efpecially  if  they  hold  their 
places  during  your  pleafure  : — And  all  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  imprefs  thofe  ideas  of  your  govern¬ 
ment  that  are  proper  for  a  people  you  would  wifh 
to  renounce  it. 

VI.  To  confirm  thefe  impreffions,  and  ftrike 
them  deeper,  whenever  the  injured  come  to  the 
capital  with  complaints  of  mal-adminiftration, 
opprefiion,  or  injuft  ice;  punijh  fuch  fuitors  with 
long  delay,  enormous  expence,  and  a  final  judg¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  oppreflor.  This  will  have 
an  admirable  effect  every  way.  The  trouble 
of  future  complaints  will  be  prevented,  and  go¬ 
vernors  and  judges  will  be  encouraged  to  farther 
adts  of  opprefiion  and  injuftice ;  and  thence  the 
people  may  become  more  difaffedted,  And  at 
length  deiperate. 

VII.  When  fuch  governors  have  crammed  their 
coffers,  and  made  themfelves  fo  odious  to  the 
people  that  they  can  no  longer  remain  among 
them  with  fafety  to  their  perfons  recal  and  re¬ 
ward  them  with  penfions.  You  may  make  them 
baronets  too,  if  that  refpedtable  order  fhould  not 
think  fit  to  refent  it.  All  will  contribute  to  en¬ 
courage  new  governors  in  the  fame  practice ;  and 
make  the  fupreme  government  deteftable. 

VIII.  If  when  you  are  engaged  in  war,  your 
colonies  fhould  vie  in  liberal  aids  of  men  and  mo¬ 
ney  againft  the  common  enemy,  upon  your  Ample 

requifitiofl. 
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requifition,  and  give  far  beyond  their  abilities, — 
reflect  that  a  penny  taken  from  them  by  your 
power,  is  more  honourable  to  you  than  a  pound 
prefented  by  their  benevolence ;  defpife  therefore 
their  voluntary  grants ,  and  refolve  to  harafs  them 
with  novel  taxes . — They  will  probably  complain 
to  your  parliament  that  they  are  taxed  by  a  body 
in  which  they  have  no  reprefentative,  and  that 
this  is  contrary  to  common  right.  They  will 
petition  for  redrefs.  Let  the  parliament  flout  their 
claims,  reject  their  petitions,  refufe  even  to  fuffer 
the  reading  of  them,  and  treat  the  petitioners 
with  the  utmoft  contempt. — Nothing  can  have  a 
better  effect  in  producing  the  alienation  propofed  ; 
for  though  many  can  forgive  injuries,  none  ever 
forgave  contempt. 

IX.  In  laying  thefe  taxes,  never  regard  the 
heavy  burthens  thofe  remote  people  already  un¬ 
dergo  ;  in  defending  their  own  frontiers,  fupport- 
ing  their  own  provincial  government,  making 
new  roads,  building  bridges,  churches,  and  other 
public  edifices ;  which  in  old  countries  have  been 
done  to  your  hands,  by  your  anceftors  ;  but  which 
occafion  conftant  calls  and  demands  on  the  purfes 
of  a  new  people. — Forget  the  reftraint  you  lay  on 
their  trade  for  your  own  benefit,  and  the  advan-. 
tage  a  monopoly  of  this  trade  gives  your  exacting 
merchants.  Think  nothing  of  the  wealth  thofe 
merchants  and  your  manufacturers  acquire  by  the 
colony  commerce  ;  their  increafed  ability  thereby 
to  pay  taxes  at  home ;  their  accumulating  in  the 
price  of  their  commodities,  mod  of  thofe  taxes, 
1  -  and 
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and  fo  levying  them  from  their  confirming  cuf~ 
tomers :  all  this,  and  the  employment  and  fup- 
port  of  thoufands  of  your  poor  by  the  colonifts, 
you  are  entirely  to  forget. — But  remember  to 
make  your  arbitrary  tax  more  grievous  to  your 
provinces,  by  public  declarations  importing  that 
your  power  of  taxing  them  has  no  limits ,  fo  that 
when  you  take  from  them  without  their  confent 
a  Ihilling  in  the  pound,  you  have  a  clear  right  to 
the  other  nineteen.  This  will  probably  weaken 
every  idea  of  fecurity  in  their  property,  and  con¬ 
vince  them,  that  under  fuch  a  government  they 
have  nothing  they  can  call  their  own;  which 
can  fcarce  fail  of  producing  the  happieft  confe- 
quences  ! 

X.  Poffibly  indeed  fome  of  them  might  ftill 
comfort  themfelves,  and  fay,  ‘  Though  we  have 
<  no  property,  we  have  yet  fomething  left  that  is 
c  valuable  ;  we  have  conftitutional  liberty  both 
€  of  perfon  and  of  confcience .  This  King,  thefe 
‘  Lords,  and  thefe  Commons,  who  it  feems  are 

*  too  remote  from  us  to  know  us  and  feel  for 

*  us,  cannot  take  from  us  our  habeas  corpus  right, 

*  or  our  right  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  our  neighbours  : 

*  they  cannot  deprive  us  of  the  exercife  of  our 

*  religion,  alter  our  ecclefiaftical  conllitution,  and 

*  compel  us  to  be  papifis,  if  they  pleafe,  or  Ma- 
€  hometansf — To  annihilate  this  comfort,  begin 
by  laws  to  perplex  their  commerce  with  infinite 
regulations,  impofiible  to  be  remembered  and  ob- 
ferved  :  ordain  feizures  of  their  property  for  every 
failure;  takeaway  the  trial  of  fuch  property  by 

*  .  Jury> 
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j  ary,  and  give  it  to  arbitrary  judges  of  your  own  ap¬ 
pointing,  and  of  the  lowed  characters  in  the 
w  country,  whofe  falaries  and  emoluments  are  to 
arife  out  of  the  duties  or  condemnations,  and 
whofe  appointments  are  during  pleafure. — Then 
let  there  be  a  formal  declaration  of  both  houfes, 
that  oppofition  to  your  edidls  is  treafon,  and 
that  perfons  fufpeded  of  treafon  in  the  provinces 
may,  according  to  fome  obfolete  law,  be  feized 
and  fent  to  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  for  trial ; 
and  pafs  an  ad:,  that  thofe  there  charged  with 
certain  other  offences,  fhall  be  fent  away  in 
chains  from  their  friends  and  country  to  be  tried 
in  the  fame  manner  for  felony.  Then  ered  a 
new  court  of  inquifition  among  them,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  armed  force,  with  inftrudions  to 
tranfport  all  fuch  fufpeded  perfons ;  to  be  ruined 
by  the  expence,  if  they  bring  over  evidences 
to  prove  their  innocence  or  be  found  guilty  and 
hanged  if  they  cannot  afford  it. — And  left  the 
people  fhould  think  you  cannot  poffibly  go  any 
farther,  pafs  another  folemn  declaratory  ad,  ‘  that 
4  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  had,  have,  and 

*  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authori- 

*  ty  to  make  ftatutes  of  fufficient  force  and  vali- 
‘  dity  to  bind  the  unreprefented  provinces  in  all 
c  cafes  whatfoever /  This  will  include  fpiritual 
with  temporal,  and  taken  together,  muft  ope¬ 
rate  wonderfully  to  your  purpole ;  by  convincing 
them,  that  they  are  at  prelent  under  a  power 
fomething  like  that  fpoken  of  in  the  fcriptures, 
which  can  not  only  kill  their  bodies,  but  damn 

their 
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their  fouls  to  all  eternity,  by  compelling  them*, 
if  it  pleafes,  to  worfhip  the  devil. 

XL  To  make  your  taxes  more  odious,  and 
more  likely  to  procure  refiflance  ;  fend  from  the 
capital  a  board  of  officers  to  fuperintend  the  col¬ 
lection,  compofed  of  the  moft  indifcreet>  ill-bred, 
and  infolent  you  can  find.  Let  thefe  have  large 
falaries  out  of  the  extorted  revenue,  and  live 
in  open  grating  luxury  upon  the  fweat  and  blood 
of  the  induftrious ;  whom  they  are  to  worry  con¬ 
tinually  with  groundlefs  and  expenfive  profecu- 
tions  before  the  above-mentioned  arbitrary  reve¬ 
nue-judges  ;  all  at  the  coft  of  the  party  profecuted, 
though  acquitted,  becaufe  the  King  is  to  pay 
no  coils.— Let  thefe  men  by  your  order  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  all  the  common  taxes  and  burthens 
of  the  province,  though  they  and  their  proper¬ 
ty  are  protected  by  its  laws. — If  any  revenue 
officers  are  fufpe&ed  of  the  leaft  tendernefs  for 
the  people,  difcard  them.  If  others  are  juftly 
complained  of,  protect  and  reward  them.  If 
any  of  the  under  officers  behave  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  people  to  drub  them,  promote  thofe 
to  better  offices :  this  will  encourage  others  to 
procure  for  themfelves  fuch  profitable  drub¬ 
bings,  by  multiplying  and  enlarging  fuch  pro¬ 
vocations,  and  all  will  work  towards  the  end  you 
aim  at. 

XII.  Another  way  to  make  your  tax  odious, 
is  to  mifapply  the  produce  of  it.  If  it  was  ori¬ 
ginally  appropriated  for  the  defence  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  the  better  fupport  of  government, 

and 
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and  the  adminift ration  of  juftice  where  it  may  be 
neceflary;  then  apply  none  of  it  to  that  defence; 
but  beftow  it  where  it  is  not  neceffary,  in  aug¬ 
menting  falaries  or  penfions  to  every  governor  who 
has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  enmity  to  the 
people,  and  by  calumniating  them  to  their  fove- 
reign.  This  will  make  them  pay  it  more  unwil¬ 
lingly,  and  be  more  apt  to  quarrel  with  thofe  that 
colled:  it  and  thofe  that  impofed  it ;  who  will 
quarrel  again  with  them  ;  and  all  fliall  contribute 
to  your  own  purpofe,  of  making  them  weary  of 
your  government. 

XIII.  If  the  people  of  any  province  have  been 
accuftomed  to  Jupport  their  own  governors  and 
judges  to  fatisfadion,  you  are  to  apprehend  that 
fuch  governors  and  judges  ifiay  be  thereby  influ¬ 
enced  to  treat  the  people  kindly,  and  to  do  them 
juftice.  This  is  another  reafon  for  applying  part 
of  that  revenue  in  larger  falaries  to  fuch  governors 
and  judges,  given,  as  their  commiffions  are,  dur¬ 
ing  your  pleafure  only ;  forbidding  them  to  take 
any  falaries  from  their  provinces ;  And  thus  the 
people  may  no  longer  hope  any  kindnefs  from  their 
Governors,  or  (in  crown  cafes)  any  juftice  from 
their  Judges. — And  as  the  money  thus  mifapplied 
in  one  province  is  extorted  from  all,  probably  all 
will  relent  the  miiapplication. 

XIV.  If  the  parliaments  of  your  provinces 
fhould  dare  to  claim  rights,  or  complain  of  your 
adminiftration ;  order  them  to  be  haraffed  with  re¬ 
peated  diffblutions . — If  the  fame  men  are  conti¬ 
nually  returned  by  new  eledions ;  adjourn  their 

meetings 
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meetings  to  fome  country  village,  where  they  can-* 
not  be  accommodated,  and  there  keep  them  dur¬ 
ing  pleafure ;  for  this,  you  know,  is  your  prero¬ 
gative  ;  and  an  excellent  one  it  is,  as  you  may 
manage  it  to  promote  difcontents  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  diminiffi  their  refpedt,  and  increafe  their  dif- 
affedtion. 

XV.  Convert  the  brave  honeft  officers  of  your 
navy,  into  pimping  tide-waiters  and  colony  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  cujioms .  Let  thofe  who  in  time  of  war 
fought  gallantly  in  defence  of  the  commerce  of 
their  countrymen,  in  peace  be  taught  to  prey  upon 
it.  Let  them  learn  to  be  corrupted  by  great  and 
real  fmugglers ;  But  (to  {hew  their  diligence)  fcour 
with  armed  boats  every  bay,  harbour,  river,  creek, 
cove,  or  nook  throughout  the  coaft  of  your  colo¬ 
nies  ;  ftop  and  detain  every  coafter,  every  wood- 
boat,  every  fiffierman  ;  tumble  their  cargoes  and 
even  their  ballaft  inflde  out,  and  upfide  down ; 
And  if  a  pennyworth  of  pins  is  found  un-entered, 
let  the  whole  be  feized  and  confifcated.  Thus 
ihall  the  trade  of  your  colonifts  fuffer  more  from 
their  friends  in  time  of  peace,  than  it  did  from 
their  enemies  in  war.— Then  let  thefe  boats'  crews 
land  upon  every  farm  in  their  way,  rob  their 
orchards,  fteal  their  pigs  and  poultry,  and  infult 
the  inhabitants.  If  the  injured  and  exafperated 
farmers,  unable  to  procure  other  juftice,  ffiould 
attack  the  aggreffors,  drub  them,  and  burn  their 
boats ;  you  are  to  call  this  high  treafon  and  rebel¬ 
lion ,  order  fleets  and  armies  into  their  country, 
and  threaten  to  carry  all  the  offenders  three  thou- 
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fand  miles  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
— O  !  this  will  work  admirably  ! 

XVI.  If  you  are  told  of  difcontents  in  your 
colonies,  never  believe  that  they  are  general,  or 
that  you  have  given  occafion  for  them ;  there¬ 
fore  do  not  think  of  applying  any  remedy,  or 
of  changing  any  offenfive  meafure. —  Red  refs 
no  grievance,  left  they  fhould  be  encouraged  to  de¬ 
mand  the  redrefs  of  fome  other  grievance.  Grant 
no  requeft  that  is  juft  and  reafonable,  left  they 
fhould  make  another  that  is  unreafonable. —  Take 
all  your  informations  of  the  ftate  of  the  colonies 
from  your  governors  and  officers  in  enmity  with 
them.  Encourage  and  reward  thefe  leafing- 

o  ^  o 

makers;  fecrete  their  lying  accufations,  left  they 
fhould  be  confuted;  but  adt  upon  them  as  the 
cleareft  evidence ; — >And  believe  nothing  you  hear 
from  the  friends  of  the  people.  Suppofe  all 
their  complaints  to  be  invented  and  promoted 
by  a  few  factious  demagogues,  whom  if  you  could 
catch  and  hang,  all  would  be  quiet. — >Catch  and 
hang  a  few  of  them  accordingly ;  and  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  fhall  work  miracles  in  favour  of 
your  purpofe  *. 

*  [One  of  the  American  writers  affirms,  c  That  there  has  not 

*  been  a  {ingle  inftance  in  v/hich  they  have  complained,  without 

*  being  rebuked;  or  in  which  they  have  been  complained  agahjl^ 
‘  without  being  puniffied.’ —  A  fundamental  mii'take  in  the  minifter 
occafioned  this.  Every  individual  in  New  England  (the  peccant 
country)  was  held  a  coward  or  a  knave,  and  the  diforders  which 
fpread  abroad  there,  were  treated  as  the  refult  of  the  too  great 
lenity  of  Britain  !  By  the  aid  of  this  fhort  and  benevolent  rule, 
judgment  was  ever  wifely  predetermined ;  to  the  {hutting  out  re¬ 
drefs  on  the  one  hand,  and  inforcing  every  rigour  of  punilhment 
on  the  other.  E.] 
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XVII.  If  you  fee  rival  nations  rejoicing  at 
the  profpeCt  of  your  difunion  with  your  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  endeavouring  to  promote  it>  if  they 
tranflate,  publifh  and  applaud  all  the  complaints 
of  your  difcontentea  colonifts,  at  the  fame  time 
privately  ftimulating  you  to  feverer  meafures ; 
let  not  that  alarm  or  offend  you.  Why  fhould 
it  ?  fince  you  all  mean  the  fame  thing. 

XVIII.  If  any  colony  fhould  at  their  own 
charge  ere£t  a  fortrefs  to  iecure  their  port  againft 
the  fleets  of  a  foreign  enemy,  get  your  gover¬ 
nor  to  betray  that  fortrefs  into  your  hands. 
Never  think  of  paying  what  it  coft  the  country, 
for  that  would  look,  at  leaft,  like  fome  regard 
forjuftice;  but  turn  it  into  a  citadel,  to  awe  the 
inhabitants  and  curb  their  commerce.  If  they 
fhould  have  lodged  in  fuch  fortrefs  the  very  arms 
they  bought  and  ufed  to  aid  you  in  your  con- 
quefts,  feize  them  all ;  it  will  provoke  like  in¬ 
gratitude  added  to  robbery. — One  admirable 
effeCt  of  thefe  operations  will  be,  to  difcourage 
every  other  colony  from  erecting  fuch  defences, 
and  fo  their  and  your  enemies  may  more  eafily 
invade  them ;  to  the  great  difgrace  of  your  go¬ 
vernment,  and  of  courfe  the  furtherance  of  your 
> 

,  Send  armies  into  their  country  under 
pretence  of  protecting  the  inhabitants ;  but,  in- 
jftead  of  garrifoning  the  forts  on  their  frontiers 
with  thofe  troops,  to  prevent  incurfions,  demo- 
lifh  thofe  forts ;  and  order  the  troops  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  that  the  favages  may  be 

encou- 


projeCt. 
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encouraged  to  attack  the  frontiers  *,  and  that 
the  troops  may  be  prote&ed  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  :  this  will  feem  to  proceed  from  your 
ill-will  or  your  ignorance ,  and  contribute  farther 
to  produce  and  ftrengthen  an  opinion  among  them, 
that  you  are  no  longer  fit  to  govern  them  •f*. 

XX.  Laftly,  invefl:  the  general  of  your  army 
in  the  provinces ,  with  great  and  unconstitutional 
powers,  and  free  him  from  thecontroul  of  even 
your  own  civil  governors.  Let  him  have  troops 
now  J  under  his  command,  with  all  the  fortrefles 
in  his  pofieflion  ;  and  who  knows  but  (like  fome 
provincial  generals  in  the  Roman  empire,  and 
encouraged  by  the  univerfal  difcontent  you  have 

*  [I  am  not  verfed  in  Indian  affairs,  but  I  find  that  in  April 
1773,  the  affembled  chiefs  of  the  weftern  nations  told  one  of  our 
Indian  agents,  *  that  they  remembered  their  father,  the  King  of 

*  Great  Britain’s  meffage,  delivered  to  them  laft  fall;  of  demo- 

*  lifhing  Fort  Pittiburg  (on  the  Ohio]  and  removing  the  foldiers 

*  with  their  (harp-edged  weapons  out  of  the  country ; — this  gave 
«  them  great  pleafure,  as  it  was  a  ftrong  proof  of  his  paternal 

*  kindnefs  towards  them.’  (See  Conf derations  on  the  Agreement 
nuitb  Mr.  T.  Walpole  for  Lands  upon  the  Ohio ,  p.  9.)  This  is  ge¬ 
neral  hiftory ;  I  attempt  no  application  of  fails,  perfonally  invi¬ 
dious.  E.] 

f  [As  the  reader  maybe  inclined  to  divide  his  belief  between  the 
wifdom  of  miniftry,  and  the  candor  and  veracity  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
1  lhall  inform  him  that  two  contrary  objections  may  be  made  to  the 
truth  of  this  reprefentation.  The  firlt  is,  that  the  conduCt  of  Great 
Britain  is  made  too  abfurd  for  poffibility  ;  and  the  fecond,  that  it  is 
not  made  abfurd  enough  for  faft.  If  we  confider  that  this  piece  does 
not  include  the  meafures  fubfequent  to  1773,  the  latter  difficulty 
is  eafily  fet  afide.  The  former,  I  can  only  folve  by  the  many  iu- 
Itances  in  hiilory,  where  the  infatuation  of  individuals  has  brought 
the  heavieil  calamities  upon  nations.  E.] 

l  [i.  e.  In  the  fituation  and  crifis  into  which  things  will  no<w  have 
been  brought.  E.] 
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0  , 

produced)  he  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  fet  up 
for  himfelf  ?  If  he  fhould,  and  you  have  care¬ 
fully  praCtifed  thefe  few  excellent  rules  of  mine* 
take  my  word  for  it,  all  the  provinces  will  im¬ 
mediately  join  him ; — and  you  will  that  day  (if 
you  have  not  done  it  fooner)  get  rid  of  the 
trouble  of  governing  them,  and  ail  the  plagues 
attending  their  commerce  and  connection  from 
thenceforth  and  for  ever. 
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Intended  Vindication  and  Offer  from  Congrefs  to 

Parliament ,  in  1775  *. 

P'ORASMUCH  as  the  enemies  of  America  in 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  to  render  us 
odious  to  the  nation,  and  give  an  ill  imprefiion  of 
us  in  the  minds  of  other  European  powers,  have 
reprefented  us  as  unjuft  and  ungrateful  in  the 

higheft  degree; - Aflerting  on  every  occafion, 

that  the  colonies  were  fettled  at  the  expence  of 
Britain  ;  —  that  they  were  at  the  expence  of  the 
fame,  protected  in  their  infancy ; — that  they  now 
ungratefully  and  unjuftly  refufe  to  contribute  to 
their  own  protection,  and  the  common  defence 
of  the  nation; — that  they  aim  at  independence  ; 
that  they  intend  an  abolition  of  the  navigation 
aCts  ; — and  that  they  are  fraudulent  in  their  com¬ 
mercial  dealings,  and  purpofe  to  cheat  their  cre¬ 
ditors  in  Britain,  by  avoiding  the  payment  of  their 
juft  debts  : — 

[And]  as  by  frequent  repetition  thefe  groundlefs 
affertions  and  malicious  calumnies  may,  if  not  con¬ 
tradicted  and  refuted,  obtain  farther  credit,  and 
be  injurious  throughout  Europe  to  the  reputation 
and  intereft  of  the  confederate  colonies  ;  it  leems 
proper  and  neceflary  to  examine  them  in  our  own 
juft  vindication. 

*  The  following  paper  was  drawn  up  in  a  committee  of  cctigrefs, 
June  2;,  1775  i  but  does  not  appear  on  their  minutes ;  a  fevere  aft 
of  parliament  which  arrived  about  that  time  having  determined 
them  not  to  give  the  fum  propofed  in  it. —  [It  was  hrll  printed  in  the 
Public  Advertifer  for  July  18,  1 777>  No.  13,34 6.  E.] 
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With  regard  to  the  fir  ft,  that  the  colonies  were 
fettled  at  the  expence  of  Britain ,  it  is  a  known 
fa<ft,  that  none  of  the  twelve  united  colonies  were 
fettled,  or  even  difcovered,  at  the  expence  of 
England.-^— Henry  the  Vllth  indeed  granted  a 
commiflion  to  Sebaftian  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  and 
his  fons ;  to  fail  into  the  weftern  feas  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  new  countries  ;  but  it  was  to  be  “  fuis 
“  eorum  propriis  fumptibus  et  expends,”  at  their 
own  cofts  and  charges  They  difcovered,  but 
loon  flighted  and  negledted,  thefe  northern  terri¬ 
tories  5  which  were  after  more  than  a  hundred 
years  dereliction  purchafed  of  the  natives,  and  fet¬ 
tled  at  the  charge  and  by  the  labour  of  private 
men  and  bodies  of  men,  our  anceftors,  who  came 
over  hither  for  that  purpofe. — But  our  adverfaries 
have  never  been  able  to  produce  any  record,  that 
ever  the  parliament  or  government  of  England 
was  at  the  fmalleft  expence  on  thefe  accounts ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  exifts  on  the  journals  of 
parliament  a  folemn  declaration  in  1642,  (only 
twrenty-two  years  after  the  firft  fettlement  of  the 
Maflachufetts,  when,  if  fuch  expence  had  ever 
been  incurred,  fome  of  the  members  mu  ft  have 
known  and  remembered  it,)  “  That  thefe  colonies 
had  been  planted  and  eftablifhed  without  any 
c<  expence  to  the  fate  J.” — New- Tor  k  is  the  only 

colony 

*  See  the  Commiffion  in  the  Appendix  to  Pownall’s  Adminiflra~ 
don  of  the  Colonies.  Edit.  1775. 

X  “  Veneris,  10  March,  1642.  Whereas  the  plantations  in  New- 
<£  England  have,  by  the  blefling  of  the  Almighty,  had  good  and 
44  prosperous  fuccefs,  without  any  public  charge  to  this  Jlate ;  and  are 
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colony  in  the  founding  of  which  England  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  been  at  any  expence ;  and  that  was 
only  the  charge  of  a  fmall  armament  to  take  it 
from  the  Dutch,  who  planted  it.  But  to  retain 
this  colony  at  the  peace,  another  at  that  time  full 
as  valuable,  planted  by  private  countrymen  of 
ours ,  was  given  up  by  the  crown  to  the  Dutch 
in  exchange,  viz.  Surinam,  now  a  wealthy  fugar- 
colony  in  Guiana,  and  which  but  for  that  ceffion 
might  ftill  have  remained  in  our  poffeflion. — Of 
late,  indeed,  Britain  has  been  at  fome  expence  in 
planting  two  colonies,  Georgia  and  Nova  Scotia ; 
but  thofe  are  not  in  our  confederacy ;  and  the  ex¬ 
pence  the  has  been  at  in  their  name,  has  chiefly 
been  in  grants  of  fums  unneceffarily  large,  by 
way  of  falaries  to  officers  fent  from  England,  and 
in  jobs  to  friends,  whereby  dependants  might 
be  provided  for ;  thofe  exceffive  grants  not  being 
requifite  to  the  welfare  and  good  government  of 
the  colonies ;  Which  good  government  ( as  expe¬ 
rience  in  many  inftances  of  other  colonies  has 
taught  us)  may  be  much  more  frugally,  and  full 
as  effectually,  provided  for  and  fupported. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  aflfertion,  Phat  thefe 
colo?iies  were  protected  in  their  infant  Jiate  by 
England ;  it  is  a  notorious  faCt  that  in  none  of  the 
many  wars  with  the  Indian  natives,  fuftained  by 

“  now  likely  to  prove  very  happy  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel 
‘‘  in  thofe  parts,  and  very  beneficial  and  commodious  to  this  king- 

dom  and  nation  :  The  commons  now  affembled  in  parliament, 

&c.  Sec.  Sect*  [See  Governor  Hutchinfon’s  Hiltory.  E.j 

t  Georgia  has  fince  acceded,  July  1775. 
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our  infant  fettlements  for  a  century  after  our  firft 
arrival,  were  ever  any  troops  or  forces  of  any  kind 
fent  from  England  to  aflift  us  nor  were  any  forts 
built  at  her  expence  to  fecure  our  fea-ports  from 
foreign  invaders y  nor  any  fhips  of  war  fent  to 
protect  our  trade  till  many  years  after  our  firft 
fettlement,  when  our  commerce  became  an  objedt 
of  revenue,  or  of  advantage  toBritifh  merchants ; 
and  then  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  have  a  fri¬ 
gate  in  fome  of  our  ports,  during  peace,  to  give 
weight  to  the  authority  of  cuftom-houfe  officers, 
who  were  to  reftrain  that  commerce  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  England.  Our  own  arms,  with  our  poverty, 
and  the  care  of  a  kind  providence,  were  all  this 
time  our  only  protection  ;  while  we  were  neglect¬ 
ed  by  the  Engliffi  government ;  which  either 
thought  us  not  worth  its  care,  or  having  no  good 
will  to  fome  of  us,  on  account  of  our  different 
fentiments  in  religion  and  politics,  was  indifferent 
what  became  of  us.— On  the  other  hand,  the 
colonies  have  not  been  wanting  to  do  what  they 
could  in  every  war  for  annoying  the  enemies  of 
'Britain.  They  formerly  affifted  her  in  the  con- 
queft  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  war  before  laft  they 
took  Louiibourg,  and  put  it  into  her  hands.  She 
made  her  peace  with  that  ftrong  fortrefs,  by  re- 
ftoring  it  to  France,  greatly  to  their  detriment. — 
In  the  laft  war  it  is  true  Britain  fent  a  fleet  and 
army,  who  adted  with  an  equal  army  of  ours,  in 
the  redudlion  of  Canada ;  and  perhaps  thereby  did 
more  for  us,  than  we  in  the  preceding  wars  had 
done  for  her.— Let  it  be  remembered,  however, 

that 
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that  fhe  rejected  the  plan  we  formed  in  the  con- 
grefs  at  Albany,  in  1754,  for  our  own  defence, 
by  an  union  of  the  colonies ;  an  union  fhe  was 
jealous  of,  and  therefore  chofe  to  fend  her  own 
forces  j  otherwife  her  aid,  to  protect  us,  was  not 
wanted.  And  from  our  firft  fettlement  to  that 
time,  her  military  operations  in  our  favour  were 
fmall,  compared  with  the  advantages  fhe  drew 
from  her  exclufive  commerce  with  us. — We  are 
however  willing  to  give  full  weight  to  this  obli¬ 
gation  ;  and  as  wre  are  daily  growing  ftronger, 
and  our  afliftance  to  her  becomes  of  more  impor¬ 
tance,  we  ihould  with  pleafure  embrace  the  firft 
opportunity  of  fhewingour  gratitude  by  returning 
the  favour  in  kind. — But  when  Britain  values 
herfelfas  affording  us  protection,  we  defire  it  may 
be  confidered  that  we  have  followed  her  in  all  her 
wars,  and  joined  with  her  at  our  own  expence 
againft  all  (he  thought  fit  to  quarrel  with.  This 
fhe  has  required  of  us  ;  and  would  never  permit 
us  to  keep  peace  with  any  power  fhe  declared  her 
enemy ;  though  by  feparate  treaties  we  might  well 
have  done  it.  Under  fuch  circumftances,  when 
at  her  inftance  we  made  nations  our  enemies, 
whom  we  might  otherwife  have  retained  our 
friends ;  we  lubmit  it  to  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind,  whether  her  protection  of  us  in  thefe 
wars  was  not  our  juft  due,  and  to  be  claimed  of 
right ,  inftead  of  being  received  as  a favour?  And 
whether,  when  all  the  parts  of  an  empire  exert 
themfelves  to  the  utmoll:  in  their  common  defence, 
and  in  annoying  the  common  enemy;  it  is  not  as 

well 
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well  the  parts  that  proted  the  whole,  as  the  whoti 
that  protects  the  parts  ?  The  protection  then  has 
been  proportionally  mutual.— And  whenever  the 
time  ihall  come,  that  our  abilities  may  as  far  ex¬ 
ceed  hers,  as  hers  have  exceeded  ours  ;  we  hope 
we  fhall  be  reafonable  enough  to  reft  fatisfied  with 
her  proportionable  exertions,  and  not  think  we 
do  too  much  for  a  part  of  the  empire,  when  that 
part  does  as  much  as  it  can  for  the  whole. 

The  charge  againft  us,  that  we  refufe  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  own  protection,  appears  from  the 
above  to  be  groundlefs :  But  we  farther  declare 
it  to  be  abfolutely  falfe  for  it  is  well  known  that 
we  ever  held  it  as  our  duty  to  grant  aids  to  the 
crown  upon  requifition,  towards  carrying  on  its 
wars ;  which  duty  we  have  cheerfully  complied 
with,  to  the  utmoft  of  our  abilities ;  infomuch  that 
frequent  and  grateful  acknowledgments  thereof 
by  king  and  parliament  appear  on  their  records 
But  as  Britain  has  enjoyed  a  mo  ft  gainful  mono¬ 
poly  of  our  commerce;  the  fame,  with  our  main-, 
taining  the  dignity  of  the  king’s  reprefentative  in 
each  colony,  and  all  our  own  feparate  eftablifh- 
ments  of  government,  civil  and  military*;  has 
ever  hitherto  been  deemed  an  equivalent  for  fuch 
aids  as  might  otherwife  be  expeCled  from  us  in 
time  of  peace. — And  we  hereby  declare,  that  on 

*  [Suppofed  to  allude  to  certain  paflages  in  the  Journals  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  on  the  4th  of  April,  1748;  28  th  January,  1756; 
3d  February,  1756;  16th  and  19th  of  May,  1757;' 1  ft  of  June,  1758; 
26th  and  30th  of  April,  1 759  ;  26th  and  31ft  of  March  and  28th  of 
April,  1760 ;  9th  and  20th  January,  1761 ;  22d  and  26th  January, 
1762;  and  14th  and  17th  March,  1763. J 
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a  reconciliation  with  Britain,  we  fhall  not  only 
continue  to  grant  aids  in  time  of  war  y  as  aforefaid  ; 
but,  whenever  fhe  fhall  think  fit  to  abolifh  her 
monopoly,  and  give  us  the  fame  privileges  of 
trade  as  Scotland  received  at  the  union,  and  allow 
us  a  free  commerce  with  all  the  reft  of  the  world  ; 
we  fhall  willingly  agree  (and  we  doubt  not  it  will 
be  ratified  by  our  conftituents)  to  give  and  pay 
into  the  finking  fund  [ioo,oo$l.]  fterling  per 
annum  for  the  term  of  one  hundred  years ;  which 
duly,  faithfully,  and  inviolably  applied  to  that 
purpofe,  is  demonftrably  more  than  fufficient  to 
extinguifh  all  her  prefent  national  debt ;  lince  it 
will  in  that  time  amount,  at  legal  Britifh  interefl, 
to  more  than  [230,000,0001.] 

But  if  Britain  does  not  think  fit  to  accept  this 
propofition,  we,  in  order  to  remove  her  ground- 
lefs  jealoufies,  that  we  aim  at  independence ,  and 
an  abolition  of  the  navigation  adly  (which  hath  in 
truth  never  been  our  intention)  and  to  avoid  all 
future  difputes  about  the  right  of  making  that  and 
other  acts  for  regulating  our  commerce ;  Do  here¬ 
by  declare  ourfelves  ready  and  willing  to  enter 
into  a  Covenant  with  Britain ,  that  fhe  fhall  fully 
poflefs,  enjoy,  and  exercife  that  right,  for  an  hun¬ 
dred  years  to  come  ;  the  fame  being  bond  fide  ufed 
for  the  common  benefit;  And  in  cafe  of  fuch  agree¬ 
ment,  that  every  affembly  be  advifed  by  us  to  con¬ 
firm  it  folemnly  by  laws  of  their  own,  which  once 
made  cannot  be  repealed  without  the  afient  of  the 
crown. 

£  [Sec  £>r.  Priced  Appeal  on  tht  national  debt.  E.] 
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The  laft  charge,  that  we  are  dijhonejl  traders , 
and  aim  at  defrauding  our  creditors  in  Britain ,  is 
fufficiently  and  authentically  refuted  by  the  fo- 
lemn  declarations  of  the  Britifh  merchants  to  par¬ 
liament,  (both  at  the  time  of  the  ftamp-adt,  and 
in  the  laft  feflion)  who  bore  ample  teftimony  to 
the  general  good  faith  and  fair  dealing  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  and  declared  their  confidence  in  our  in¬ 
tegrity  ;  for  which  we  refer  to  their  petitions  on 
the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. — And 
we  prefume  we  may  fafely  call  on  the  body  of  the 
Britifti  tradefmen,  who  have  had  experience  of 
both,  to  fay,  whether  they  have  not  received 
much  more  punctual  payment  from  us  than  they 
generally  have  from  the  members  of  their  own  two 
houfes  of  parliament. 

On  the  whole  of  the  above  it  appears,  that  the 
charge  of  ingratitude  towards  the  mother  country, 
brought  with  fo  much  confidence  againft  the  co¬ 
lonies,  is  totally  without  foundation  and  that 
there  is  much  more  reafon  for  retorting  that  charge 
on  Britain,  who  not  only  never  contributes  any 
aid,  nor  affords,  by  an  exclufive  commerce,  any 
advantages  to  Saxony,  her  mother  country ;  but 
no  longer  fince  than  in  the  laft  war,  without  the 
leaft  provocation,  fubfidized  the  King  of  Pruflia 
while  he  ravaged  that  mother  country ,  and  car¬ 
ried  fire  and  fword  into  its  capital,  the  fine  city  of 
Dre/den.  An  example  we  hope  no  provocation 
will  induce  us  to  imitate. 
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Letter  fro?n  Dr.  Franklin  to  a  friend  in  England, 
on  the  Jubjeft  of  the  firft  campaign  made  by  the 
Britifh  forces  in  America 


Philadelphia,  3d  Ocftob.  1 775. 

Dear  Sir, 

T  Am  to  fet  out  to-morrow  for  the  camp  J,  and 
-■*  having  but  juft  heard  of  this  opportunity, 
can  only  write  a  line  to  fay  that  I  am  well  and 
hearty. — Tell  our  dear  good  friend  *  *  *,  who 
fometimes  has  his  doubts  and  defpondencies  about 
our  firmnefs,  that  America  is  determined  and 
unanimous ;  a  very  few  tories  and  placemen  ex¬ 
cepted,  who  will  probably  foon  export  themielves. 

*  [This  letter  has  been  feveral  times  very  incorrectly  printed : 
It  is  here  given  from  a  genuine  copy.  The  parties  to  whom  it  is 
addrefled,  are  of  the  very  firft  order,  both  in  point  of  literary  merit 
and  amiable  manners.  E.] 

t  [Dr.  Franklin,  Col.  Harrifon  and  Mr.  Lynch,  were  at  this 
time  appointed  by  Congrefs  (of  which  they  were  members)  to  con¬ 
fer  on  certain  fubje&s  with  Gen.  Wafhington.  The  American  army 
was  then  employed  in  blocking  up  Gen.  Howe  in  Bofton  ;  and  I 
believe  it  was  during  this  vifit,  that  Gen.  Wafhington  communicated 
the  following  memorable  anecdote  to  Dr.  Franklin  ;  'viz.  ‘  that 
‘  there  had  been  a  time,  when  this  army  had  been  fo  deilitute  of 

*  military  ftores,  as  not  to  have  powder  enough  in  all  its  magazines, 

*  to  furnifti  more  than  jive  rounds  per  man  for  their  fmall  arms.* 
Great  guns  were  out  of  the  queftion  ;  they  were  fired  now  and  then, 
only  to  fhew  that  they  had  them.  Yet  this  fecret  was  kept  with 
fo  much  addrefs  and  good  countenance  from  both  armies,  that  Gen. 
Washington  was  enabled  efte&ually  to  continue  the  blockade.  E.] 

—Britain, 
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— Britain,  at  the  expence  of  three  millions,  has 
killed  150  Yankies  this  campaign,  which  is 
20,000  1.  a  head;  and  at  Bunker’s  Hill  fhe  gained 
a  mile  of  ground,  half  of  which  fhe  loft  again 
by  our  taking  port  on  Ploughed  Hill.  During  the 
fame  time  60,000  children  have  been  born  in 
America.  From  thefe  data  his  mathematical  head 
will  eafily  calculate  the  time  and  expence  necelfary 
to  kill  us  all,  and  conquer  our  whole  territory. 
— My  fincere  refpeCts  to  *  *  *  *  *  and  to  the 
club  of  honeft  whigs  -at  *****  "^  *  *  "*% 
Adieu.  1  am  ever 

;  .  •  *  •  .  *  *  .  i  ;•  i  j  \  i  •  ■ ,  1  v  •  ..  >  >  •  i  •  -  ' 

;  .  «  o  f*  j  y  t  n  • .  .  . 

■  *  -  >  * 

'  .  .  .  -  :  i  JL.  4.  J  .  . 

Yours  mod;  affectionately^ 

•.  f  -•  •:  j  :  -  .1  f. .  ,  -  . f .  .  . 


B.  F. 


hettcr 
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Letter  from  Lord  Howe  to  Dr .  Franklin 


Eagle ,  the  loth,  1776. 

I  Cannot,  my  worthy  friend,  permit  the  letters 
and  parcels,  which  I  have  fent  (in  the  ftate  I 
received  them)  to  be  landed,  without  adding  a 
word  upon  the  fubjedt  of  the  injurious  extremi¬ 
ties  in  which  our  unhappy  difputes  have  engaged 
us. 

You 

*  [In  the  year  1776  an  aft  of  parliament  paffed  to  prohibit  and 
reflrain  on  the  one  hand,  the  trade  and  intercourfe  of  the  refractory 
colonies  refpedively  during  the  revolt;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
enable  perfons  appointed  by  the  crown  to  grant  pardons  and  declare 
any  particular  di thrift  at  the  king’s  peace ,  13 c.  Lord  Howe  (who 
had  been  previoufly  appointed  commander  of  the  fleet  in  North 
America)  was  on  May  3d  declared  joint  commijjioner  with  his  brother 
Gen.  Howe  for  the  latter  purpofes  of  the  ad.  He  failed  May  12  ; 
and  while  off  the  Maffachufetts  coaft  prepared  a  declaration  announc¬ 
ing  this  commiffion,  and  accompanied  it  with  circular  letters.  July 
4th,  independence  had  been  declared ;  but  neverthelefs  congrefs 
(invited  by  various  attempts  made  to  procure  a  conference)  refolved 
to  fend  Meffieurs  Franklin,  J.  ndams,  and  E. Rutledge  to  learn  the 
propofitions  of  the  commiffioners,  by  whom  authorized,  and  to 
whom  addreffed.  The  commiffioners  having  no  power  to  treat  with 
congrefs  in  its  public  capacity,  and  congrefs  not  being  impowered 
by  their  reprefen tatives  to  refeind  the  ad  of  independence  ;  the  con¬ 
ference  was  broken  off - It  remains  only  to  add,  that  on  Sept. 

19,  the  commiffioners  declared  themfelves  ready  to  confer  with  any 
of  the  well -affected,  on  the  means  of  reftoring  peace  and  permanent 
union  with  every  colony,  as  part  of  the  Britifh  empire  ;  and  promifed 
a  revijion  of  the  feveral  royal  injlrudions  fuppofed  to  lay  improper 
reftraints  on  colony-legiflation,  and  alfo  the  king’s  concurrence  in  a 
reviiion  of  the  objectionable  ads  of  parliament :  Which  feemed  the 
ultimatum  of  the  commiffion. — Parliament  however,  by  a  fubfequent 
ad,  (which  among  other  things  formally  renounced  taxation  in 
North  America  and  the  Welt  Indies)  authorized  five  commiflioners 

to 
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You  will  learn  the  nature  of  my  million,  from 
the  official  difpatches  which  I  have  recommended 
to  be  forwarded  by  the  fame  conveyance.  Re¬ 
taining  all  the  earneftnefs  I  ever  exprefled,  to  fee 
our  differences  accommodated;  I  fhall  conceive, 
if  I  meet  with  the  difpofition  in  the  colonies 
which  I  was  once  taught  to  expedt,  themoft  flat¬ 
tering  hopes  of  proving  fervieeable  in  the  objedls 
of  the  King's  paternal  folicitude ;  by  promoting 
the  eftablifhment  of  lafting  peace  and  union  with 
the  colonies.  But  if  the  deep-rooted  prejudices 
of  America,  and  the  neceffity  of  preventing  her 
trade  from  paffing  into  foreign  channels,  muff 
keep  us  ftill  a  divided  people ;  I  fhall,  from  every 
private  as  well  as  public  motive,  mofl  heartily 
lament,  that  this  is  not  the  moment  wherein  thofe 
great  objects  of  my  ambition  are  to  be  attained  $ 

to  treat,  fettle  and  agree,  even  with  congrefs ;  but  fubjed  to  the 
farther  confirmation  of  parliament.  Lord  Carlifle,  and  Meffieurs' 
Johnfon  and  Eden,  with  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the  land  and 
fea  forces,  were  the  commiflioners  appointed  by  the  crown  under 
this  a£f ;  and  Dr.  Adam  Fergufon  was  made  fecretary  to  the  com- 
jniffion. 

Mr.  Henry  Strachey  had  been  fecretary  to  the yfry?  commifiion, 
attended  with  the  following  fmgular  circumflance,  as  hated  in  the 
houfe  of  lords.  In  this  commiiTion  for  refloring  peace  to  America, 
6  (or  in  other  words  to  induce  America  at  once  to  put  a  confidence 

*  in  the  crown,  and  to  believe  that  the  parliament  of  England  is  a 

*  fufficiently  powerful  and  honeft  barrier  for  them  to  trull  to;)  the 
‘  fecretary  (Mr.  Strachey)  has  500  1.  granted  for  life  out  of  the 

*  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  duty,  filched  by  the  crown  from  the 

*  Weft  India  Iftands ,  and  in  oppofition  to  a  folemn  addrefs  of  parlia - 

*  ment  de firing  that  it  might  be  applied  to  the  original  purpofes  for 
6  which  it  was  granted  by  the  refpeftive  alfemblies  of  the  iflands.’ 
— -What  thefe  original  purpofes  of  the  grants  were,  I  meant  (fee 
p.  280)  very  briefly  to  have  Hated  ;  but  have  not  been  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  proper  documents  in  time,  E.] 
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and  that  I  am  to  be  longer  deprived  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  allure  you  perfonally  of  the  regard  with 
which  I  am 

Your  lincere  and  faithful 

humble  fervant, 

HOWE, 

rs  r 

*  .  •  t  ,  <  1  r*  *  %»  *  *t  *  f  rr  r  ^ "«  -  - 

*  •  *  *>+  1  <  »  ***■'*  V  '.#•-/  o  t»  -  «.  -  •  f  .  * 

P.  S.  I  was  difappointed  of  the  opportunity  I 
expected  for  fending  this  letter,  at  the  time  it  was 
dated  ;  and  have  ever  lince  been  prevented  by 
calms  and  contrary  winds,  from  getting  here,  to 
inform  General  Howe  of  the  commiHion  with 
which  I  have  the  fatisfadtion  to  be  charged,  and 
of  his  being  joined  in  it. 

Off'  of  Sandy  Hooky  12  of  July* 

•  •  *  M 

Superfcribed,  Howe. 

*To  Benjamin  Frankliny  Efq,  Philadelphia 4 

* 

•  <  o.. 
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Dr.  Franklin  s  Anfmr 
Dr.  Franklin  s  Anfwer  to  Lord  Howe. 


Philadelphia,  July  30,  1776, 

My  Lord, 

T  Received  fafe  the  letters  your  Lordfhip  fo  kindly 

forwarded  to  me,  and  beg  you  to  accept  my 
thanks. 

The  official  difpatches  to  which  you  refer  me, 
contain  nothing  more  than  what  we  had  feen  in 
the  aft  of  parliament,  viz.  “  Offers  of  pardon 
“  upon  fubmiffion ;  ”  which  I  was  forry  to  find ; 
as  it  mull  give  your  Lordfhip  pain  to  be  fent  fo 
far  on  fo  hopelefs  a  bufinefs. 

Direfting  pardons  to  be  offered  to  the  colonies, 
who  are  the  very  parties  injured  expreffes  indeed 
that  opinion  of  our  ignorance,  bafenefs,  and  in- 
fenfibility,  which  your  uninformed  and  proud 
nation  has  long  been  pleafed  to  entertain  of  us ; 
but  it  can  have  no  other  effeft  than  that  of  en- 

v 

creafing  our  refentments. - It  is  impoffible  we 

fhould  think  of  fubmiffion  to  a  government,  that 
has  with  the  moft  wanton  barbarity  and  cruelty 
burnt  our  defencelefs  towns  in  the  midft  of  win¬ 
ter  ;  excited  the  lavages  to  maffacre  our  (peaceful) 
farmers  •>  and  our  Haves  to  murder  their  mailers ; 
and  is  even  now  *  bringing  foreign  mercenaries  to 

#  [About  this  time  the  Heftians,  &c.  had  juft  arrived  from  Europe, 
at  Staten  Ifland  and  New  York.  ] 

deluge 


t 
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deluge  our  Settlements  with  blood.  Thefe  atro¬ 
cious  injuries  have  extinguished  every  Spark  of 
aflfe&ion  for  that  parent  country  we  once  held  fo 
dear : — But  were  it  poflible  for  us  to  forget  and 
forgive  them,  it  is  not  poflible  for  you  (I  mean 
the  Britifli  nation)  to  forgive  the  people  you  have 
fo  heavily  injured  ; — you  can  never  confide  again 
in  thole  as  fellow  fubjedts,  and  permit  them  to 
enjoy  equal  freedom,  to  whom  you  know  you 
have  given  fuch  juft  caufes  of  lafting  enmity  ; 
and  this  muft  impel  you,  were  we  again  under 
your  government,  to  endeavour  the  breaking  our 
Spirit  by  the  fevereft  tyranny,  and  obftrudting  by 
every  means  in  your  power  our  growing  Strength 
and  profperity. 

But  your  LordShip  mentions  “  the  King’s  pa- 
“  ternal  folicitude  for  promoting  the  eftabliSh- 
“  ment  of  lafting  peace  and  union  with  the  colo- 
<c  nies.”  If  by  peace  is  here  meant,  a  peace  to 
be  entered  into  by  diftindt  States,  now  at  war ; 
and  his  Majefty  has  given  your  Lordflhip  •  powers 
to  treat  with  us  of  fuch  a  peace  ;  I  may  venture 
to  fay,  though  without  authority,  that  I  think 
a  treaty  for  that  purpoSe  not  quite  impradticable, 
before  we  enter  into  foreign  alliances.  But  I  am 
perfuaded  you  have  no  fuch  powers.- — Your  na¬ 
tion,  though  by  puniShing  thofe  American  go¬ 
vernors  who  have  fomented  the  difcord,  rebudd¬ 
ing  our  burnt  towns,  and  repairing  as  far  as  pof- 
flble  the  mifchiefs  done  us ;  She  might  recover  a 
great  Share  of  our  regard  ;  and  the  greateft  lhare 
of  our  growing  commerce,  with  all  the  advan- 
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tages  of  that  additional  ftrength,  to  be  derived 
from  a  friend  (hip  with  us;  Yet  I  know  too  well 
her  abounding  pride  and  deficient  wifdom,  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  will  ever  take  fuch  falutary  meafures. 
Her  fondnefs  for  conqueft  as  a  warlike  nation ; 
her4  luft  of  dominion  as  an  ambitious  one ;  and 
her  third;  for  a  gainful  monopoly  as  a  commercial 
one  (none  of  them  legitimate  caufes  of  war;) 
will  join  to  hide  from  her  eyes  every  view  of  her 
true  intereft ;  and  continually  goad  her  on  in 
thefe  ruinous  diftant  expeditions,  fo  deftruCtive 
both  of  lives  and  of  treafure,  that  they  mu  ft  prove 
as  pernicious  to  her  in  the  end,  as  the  Croifades 
formerly  were  to  moft  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

I  have  not  the  vanity,  my  Lord,  to  think  of 
intimidating,  by  thus  predicting  the  effeCts  of  this 
war ;  for  I  know  it  will  in  England  have  the  fate 
of  all  my  former  predictions ;  not  be  believed  till 
the  event  fhall  verify  it. 

Long  did  I  endeavour  J  with  unfeigned  and  un¬ 
wearied  zeal,  to  preferve  from  breaking  that  fine 
and  noble  china  vafe— -the  British  empire ;  for  I 
knew  that  being  once  broken,  the  feparate  parts 
could  not  retain  even  their  Jhare  of  the  ftrength 
and  value  that  exifted  in  the  whole ;  and  that  a 
perfeCt  re-union  of  thofe  parts  could  fcarce  ever 
be  hoped  for.  Your  Lordfhip  may  poflibly  re¬ 
member  the  tears  of  joy  that  wet  my  cheek,  when,, 
at  your  good  fifter’s  in  London,  you  once  gave 
me  expectations  that  a  reconciliation  might  loon 

%  [See  the  note  at  the  clofe  of  this  letter.  E.] 

take 
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take  place. - 1  had  the  misfortune  to  find  thefe 

expectations  difappointed,  and  to  be  treated  as 
the  caufe  of  the  mifchief  I  was  labouring  to  pre¬ 
vent.  My  confolation  under  that  groundlefs  and 
malevolent  treatment  was,  that  I  retained  the 
friendship  of  many  wife  and  good  men  in  that 
Country ;  and  among  the  reft,  fome  Share  in  the 
regard  of  Lord  Howe. 

The  well  founded  efteem,  and  permit  me  to 
fay  affeCtion,  which  I  Shall  always  have  for  your 
LordShip ;  make  it  painful  to  me  to  fee  you  en¬ 
gaged  in  conducting  a  war,  the  great  ground  of 
which,  (as  defcribed  in  your  letter  -,)  is  “  the  ne- 
“  ceflity  of  preventing  the  American  trade  from 
<c  paffing  into  foreign  channels.'’  To  me  it  feems 
that  neither  the  obtaining  or  retaining  any  trade, 
how  valuable  foever,  is  an  objeCt  for  which  men 
may  juftly  fpill  each  others  blood ;  that  the  true 
and  Sure  means  of  extending  and  fecuring  com¬ 
merce,  are  the  goodnefs  and  cheapnefs  of  com¬ 
modities  ;  and  that  the  profits  of  no  trade  can 
ever  be'  equal  to  the  expence  of  compelling  it, 
and  holding  it,  by  fleets  and  armies.  I  conlider 
this  war  againft  us,  therefore,  as  both  unjuft  and 
unwife ;  and  1  am  perfuaded,  that  cool  and  dif- 
paflionate  pofterity  will  condemn  to  infamy  thofe 
who  advifed  it ;  and  that  even  fuccefs  will  not 
Save  from  fome  degree  of  difhonour,  thofe  who 
have  voluntarily  engaged  to  conduCt  it. 

I  know  your  great  motive  in  coming  hither, 
was  the  hope  of  being  inftrumental  in  a  reconci¬ 
liation  ;  and  I  believe,  when  you  find  that  to  he 
'  B  b  3  impoflibic. 
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impoffible,  on  any  terms  given  you  to  propofe, 
you  will  then  relinqui£h  fo  odious  a  command,  and 
return  to  a  more  honourable  private  ftation. 

With  the  greateft  and  mod  fincere  refpedt,  I 
have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lord,  1 

f . 

Your  Lordfhip’s  mod  obedient, 

humble  fervant, 

f,y 

y> 

B.  Franklin  *. 

,  \ 

;  V  .  '  :  “3» 

•  '*’*%  ■* 

JDireSled  to  the  Right  Hon , 

Lord  Vifcount  Howe • 


*  [it  occurs  to  me  to  mention  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  a  little  emblematical  dejign  at  the  com-* 
mencement  of  our  difputes ;  reprefenting  the  ftate  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  Ihould  the  former  perftft  in  reftraining  the  latter’s 
trade,  deftroying  their  currency,  and  taxing  their  people  by  laws 
made  by  a  legislature  in  which  they  were  not  reprefented. — Great 
Britain  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  placed  upon  the  globe  :  But  the 
Colonies,  her  limbs,  being  fevered  from  her,  Ihe  was  feen  lifting 
her  eyes  and  mangled  Humps  to  heaven  ;  her  fhield,  which  Ihe  was 
unable  to  wield,  lay  ufelefs  by  her  fide  ;  her  lance  had  pierced  New 
England;  the  laurel  branch  was  fallen  from  the  hand  ofPenfylva- 
jiia ;  the  Englifh  oak  had  loft  its  head,  and  ftood  by  a  bare  trunk 
with  a  few  withered  branches ;  briars  and  thorns  were  on  the  ground 
beneath  it ;  our  fhips  had  brooms  at  their  topmaft-heads,  denoting 
their  being  upon  fale ;  and  Britannia  herfelf  was  feen  Hiding  off  the 
world,  no  longer  able  to  hold  its  balance ;  her  fragments  overfpread 
with  the  label  date  obolutn  Belifario,--~ This  in  Ihorr,  was  the  fable  of 

the 
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the  belly  and  the  members  reverfed.  But  I  tell  the  dory  chiefly 
for  the  fake  of  the  moral ,  which  has  the  air  of  having  been  fuggefted 
by  Dr.  Franklin  *  ;  and  is  as  follows. — ‘  The  political  moral  of 
4  this  pi&ure  is  now  eafily  difcovered.  Hiltory  affords  us  many 
*  indances  of  the  ruin  of  dates,  by  the  profecution  of  meafures  ill 
4  fuited  to  the  temper  and  genius  of  its  people.  The  ordaining  of 
4  laws  in  favor  of  one  part  of  the  nation,  to  the  prejudice  and  op- 
4  preflion  of  another ;  is  certainly  the  moft  erroneous  and  fnidaken. 
4  policy.  An  equal  difpenfation  of  protection,  rights,  privileges 
4  and  advantages,  is  what  every  part  is  intitled  to,  and  ought  to 
4  enjoy;  it  being  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  the  date,  whether  a 
4  fubjeft  grows  rich  and  flourifhing  on  the  Thames  or  the  Ohio,  ire 
4  Edinburgh  or  Dublin.  Thel'e  meafures  never  fail  to  create  great 
4  and  violent  jealoufies  and  animofities,  between  the  people  favored 
4  and  the  people  oppreffed.  From  whence  a  total  feparailon  of 
4  affections,  antereds,  political  obligations  and  all  manner  of  con- 
4  neftions",  neceffarily  enfues ;  by  which  the  whole  date  is  weakened 
4  and  perhaps  ruined  for  ever/ 

This  language  is  part  of  the  fame  fyftem  with  the  following  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  fentence,  which  Dr.  Franklin  inferted  in  a  political  pub¬ 
lication  of  one  of  his  friends.  4  The  attempts  to  edablifli  arbitrary 
4  power  over  fo  great  a  part  of  theBritifh  empire,  [are]  to  the  im- 
4  minent  hazard  of  our  mod  valuable  commerce,  and  of  that  na- 
4  tional  drengtn,  fecurity  and  felicity,  which  depend  on  union  and 
4  liberty  The  preiervation  of  which,  I  am  told,  he  ufed  to  fay, 

4  had  been  the  great  objeCl  and  labor  of  his  life  ;  the  whole  being 
4  fucha  thing  as  the  world  ne-ver  before  faw E.] 


*  This  defign  was  printed  on  a  card,  and  Dr.  Franklin  at  the 
time  I  believe  occafionally  ufed  to  write  his  notes  on  fuch  cards. 
It  was  alfo  printed  on  a  half  Jheei  of  paper ,  with  an  explanation  by 
fome  other  perfon,  and  the  moral  given  above.  The  drawing  was 
but  moderately  executed. 
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Comparifon  of  Great  Britain  and  America  as  to 

■'f'  Credit,  in  1777*, 

.  1 

IN  borrowing  money,  a  man's  credit  depends  on 
fome  or  all  of  the  following  particulars. 

Firft,  His  known  conduCt  refpeCting  former 
loans,  and  his  punctuality  in  difcharging  them* 
Secondly, ;  His  induftry, 

;  Tplirdly^cIdis  frugality. 

'  Fourthly,  The  amount  and  the  certainty  of  his 
income,  and  the  freedom  of  his  eftate  from  the 
Incumbrances  of  prior  debts. 

-  Fifthly,  His  well  founded  profpeCts  of  greater 
future  ability,  by  the  improvement  of  his  eftate 
In  value,  and  by  aids  from  others. 

Sixthly,  His  known  prudence  in  managing  his 
general  affairs,  and  the  advantage  they  will  pro¬ 
bably  receive  from  the  loan  which  he  defires. 

Seventhly,  His  known  probity  and  honeft  cha¬ 
racter,  manifefted  by  his  voluntary  difcharge  of 
his  debts,  which  he  could  not  have  been  legally 
Compelled  to  pay. — -The  circumftances  which 
give  credit  to  an  individual  ought  to,  and  will 
have,  their  weight  upon  the  lenders  of  money  to 
public  bodies  or  nations.— If  then  we  confider  and 

*  [This  paper  was  written,  tranflated,  printed,  and  circulated, 
while  Dr.  Franklin  was  at  the  court  of  Paris,  for  the  purpofe  of 
inducing  foreigners  to  lend  money  to  America  in  preference  to  Great 
Britain.  E.] 

compare. 
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compareBritain  and  America,  in  thefe  feveral  par¬ 
ticulars,  upon  thequeftion,  “  To  which  is  itfafeft 
“  to  lend  money  ?5>  We  fhall  find, 

1 .  Reipedting  former  loans  ;  that  America , 
which  borrowed  ten  millions  during  the  laft  war 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  army  of  25,000  men, 
and  other  charges ;  had  faithfully  difcharged  and 
paid  that  debt,  and  all  her  other  debts,  in  1772. 

- — Whereas  Britain,  during  thole  ten  years  of  peace 
and  profitable  commerce,  had  made  little  or  no 
reduction  of  her  debt ;  but  on  the  contrary,  from 
time  to  time,  diminifhed  the  hopes  of  her  credi¬ 
tors,  by  a  wanton  diverlion  and  mifapplication  of 
the  finking  fund  deftined  for  difcharging  it. 

2.  Reipedting  induftry ;  Every  man  [in  Ame - 
rica]  is  employed ;  the  greater  part  in  cultivating 
their  own  lands ;  the  reft  in  handicrafts,  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  commerce.  An  idle  man  is  a  rarity;  idle— 
nets  and  inutility  are  difgraceful. — In  England , 
the  number  of  that  character  is  immenfe  ;  fafhion 
has  fpread  it  far  and  wide ;  Hence  the  embarralT- 
ments  of  private  fortunes,  and  the  daily  bank¬ 
ruptcies  arifing  from  an  univerfal  fondnefs  for  ap¬ 
pearance  and  expenfive  pleafures  ;  And  hence,  in 
fome  degree,  the  mifmanagements  of  public  bu- 
finefs ;  for  habits  of  bufinefs  and  ability  in  it,  are 
acquired  only  by  practice  ;  and  where  univerfal 
diffipation,  and  the  perpetual  purluit  of  amufement 
are  the  mode  ;  the  youth,  educated  in  it,  can 
rarely  atterwards  acquire  that  patient  attention  and 
clofe  application  to  affairs,  which  are  fo  neceflary 
to  a  ftatelman  charged  with  the  care  of  national 

welfare. 
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welfare.  Hence  their  frequent  errors  in  policy ; 
and  hence  the  wearinefs  at  public  councils,  and 
backwardnefs  in  going  to  them ;  the  conftant  un- 
wilhngnefs  to  engage  in  any  meafure  that  requires 
thought  and  consideration  ;  and  the  readinefs  for 
poftponing  every  new  proportion;  Which  poft- 
poning  is  therefore  the  only  part  of  bullnefs  that 
they  come  to  be  expert  in,  an  expertnefs  produced 
neceffarily  by  fo  much  daily  practice.  Whereas  in 
America ,  men  bred  to  clofe  employment  in  their 
private  affairs,  attend  with  eafe  to  thofe  of  the 
public,  when  engaged  in  them,  and  nothing  fails 
through  negligence. 

3.  frugality ;  the  manner  of  living 

in  America  is  more  fimple  and  lefs  expen  five  than 
that  in  England  :  plain  tables,  plain  clothing,  and 
plain  furniture  in  houfes  prevail,  with  few  car¬ 
riages  of  pleafure ;  there,  an  expenfive  appearance 
hurts  credit,  and  is  avoided:  \n  England,  it  is  often 
aflumed  to  gain  credit,  and  continued  to  ruin. — 
Refpedting  public  affairs,  the  difference  is  ff ill 
greater.  In  England,  the  falaries  of  officers,  and 
emoluments  of  office,  are  enormous.  The  king 
has  a  million  fterling  per  annum,  and  yet  cannot 
maintain  his  family  free  of  debt :  Secretaries  of 
State,  Lords  of  Treafury,  Admiralty,  &c.  have 
vail  appointments  :  An  Auditor  of  theExchequer 
has  fixpence  in  the  pound,  or  a  fortieth  part  of 
all  the  public  money  expended  by  the  nation ;  fo 
that,  when  a  war  cofts  forty  millions,  one  million 
is  paid  to  him  :  An  Infpedtor  of  the  Mint,  in  the 
laft  new  coinage,  received  as  his  fee  65,0001. 

fterling 
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fterling  per  annum:  To  all  which  rewards,  no 
fervice  thefe  Gentlemen  can  render  the  public  is 
by  any  means  equivalent.  All  this  is  paid  by  the 
peuple ;  who  are  oppreffed  by  taxes  fo  occafioned ; 
and  thereby  rendered  lefs  able  to  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  neceffary,  national  debts.  In  America , 
faiaries,  where  indifpenfible,  are  extremely  low  ? 
But  much  of  the  public  bufinefs  is  done  gratis. 
The  honour  of  ferving  the  public  ably  and  faith¬ 
fully,  is  deemed  lufficient.  Public  fpirit  really 
exilts  there,  and  has  great  effefts.  J11  England, 
it  is  univerfally  deemed  a  non-entity,  and  whoever 
pretends  to  it,  is  laughed  at  as  a  fool,  or  fufpedted 
as  a  knave.  The  committees  of  congrefs,  which 
form  the  board  of  war,  the  board  of  treasury,  the 
board  of  foreign  affairs,  the  naval  board,  that  for 
accounts,  See.  all  attend  the  bufinefs  of  their  re- 
fpedtive  functions,  without  any  falary  or  emolu¬ 
ment  whatever  though  they  fpend  in  it  much  more 
of  their  time  than  any  Lord  of  Treafury  or  Admi¬ 
ralty  in  England  can  fpare,  from  his  amufements. 
— A  Britifh  minifter  lately  computed,  that  the 
whole  expence  of  the  Americans,  in  their  civil  go¬ 
vernment,  over  three  millions  of  people,  amount¬ 
ed  to  but  70,000 1.  fterling;  and  drew  from  thence 
a  conclufion,  that  they  ought  to  be  taxed,  until 
their  expence  was  equal  in  proportion  to  that  which 
it  cofts  Britain  to  govern  eight  millions.  He  had 
no  idea  of  a  contrary  conclufion  ;  that  if  three  mil¬ 
lions  may  be  well  governed  for  70,0001.  eight 
millions  may  be  as  well  governed  for  three  times 
that  fum  ;  and  that  therefore  the  expence  of  his 

own 
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own  government  fhould  be  diminifhed. — In  th 2ft 
corrupted  nation,  no  man  is  afhamed  of  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  lucrative  Government  jobs,  in  which 
the  public  money  is  egregioufly  mifapplied  and 
fquandered,  the  treafury  pillaged,  and  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  heavy  taxes  accumulated ;  to  the 
great  oppreffion  of  the  people.  But  the  profpeCt 
of  a  greater  number  of  fuch  jobs  by  a  war  is  an 
inducement  with  many  to  cry  out  for  war  upon 
all  occafions,  and  to  oppofe  every  proportion  of 
peace.  Hence  the  cotiftant  increafe  of  the  national 
debt,  and  the  abfolute  improbability  of  its  ever 
being  difcharged. 

4.  ReipeCting  the  amount  and  certainty  of  in¬ 
come,  and  folidity  of  jecurity ;  the  whole  Thirteen 
States  of  America  are  engaged  for  the  payment  of 
every  debt  contracted  by  the  congrefs ;  and  the 
debt  to  be  contracted  by  the  prefen t  war,  is  the 
only  debt  they  will  have  to  pay ;  all,  or  nearly  all 
the  former  debts  of  particular  colonies  being  al¬ 
ready  difcharged.  Whereas  England  will  have  to 
pay,  not  only  the  enormous  debt  this  war  mull 
occaflon,  but  all  their  vafl:  preceding  debt,  or  the 
intereft  of  it; — -and  while  America' is  enriching 
itfelf  by  prizes  made  upon  the  Britifh  commerce, 
more  than  it  ever  did  by  any  commerce  of  its  own, 
under  the  reftraints  of  a  Britifh  monopoly;  Britain 
is  growing  poorer  by  the  lofs  of  that  monopoly, 
and  the  diminution  of  its  revenues;  and  of  courfe 
lefs  able  to  difcharge  the  prefen t  indifcreet  increafe 
ot  its  expences. 


5.  Re- 
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5,  Refpedting  profpe&s  of  greater  future  ability, 
Britain  has  none  fuch.  Her  iflands  are  circum- 
icribed  by  the  ocean  ;  and  excepting  a  few  parks 
or  foreSls,  flie  has  no  new  land  to  cultivate,  and 
cannot  therefore  extend  her  improvements.  Her 
numbers  too,  in  head  of  increafing  from  increafed 
fubliStence ;  are  continually  diminishing  from 
growing  luxury,  and  the  increafing  difficulties  of 
maintaining  families,  which  of  courfe  difcourages 
early  marriages.  Thus  She  will  have  fewer  peo-  * 
pie  to  aSTiSt  in  paying  her  debts,  and  that  dimi¬ 
nished  number  will  be  poorer. — A?nerica ,  on  the 
contrary,  has  beiides  her  lands  already  cultivated, 

a  vaft  territory  yet  to  be  cultivated ;  which  being 
cultivated,  continually  increafe  in  value  with  the 
increafe  of  people;  And  the  people,  who  double 
themfelves  by  a  natural  propagation  every  twenty 
five  years,  will  double  yet  faSter,  by  the  acceffion 
of  jlr angers*  as  long  as  lands  are  to  be  had  for 
new  families ;  So  that  every  twenty  years,  there 
will  be  a  double  number  of  inhabitants  obliged 
to  difcharge  the  public  debts;  and  thofe  inhabi¬ 
tants  being  more  opulent,  may  pay  their  Shares 
with  greater  eafe. 

6.  Refpedting  prudence  in  general  affairs,  and 
the  advantages  to  be  expedted  from  the  loan  de¬ 
li  red  ;  the  Americans  are  cultivators  of  land;  thofe 
engaged  in  fishery  and  commerce  are  few,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  others.  They  have  ever  conducted 
their  feveral  governments  with  wifdom,  avoiding 
wars,  and  vain  expenfive  projects ;  delighting  only 
in  their  peaceable  occupations,  which  muft,  con- 
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fidering  the  extent  of  their  uncultivated  territory* 
find  them  employment  ftill  for  ages.  Whereas 
England,  ever  unquiet,  ambitious,  avaricious* 
imprudent,  and  quarrelfome,  is  half  of  the  time 
engaged  in  war;  always  at  an  expence  infinitely 
greater  than  the  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  it, 
if  fuccefsful.  Thus  they  made  war  againft  Spain 
in  1739,  fora  claim  of  about  95,0001.  (fcarce  a 
groat  for  each  individual  of  the  nation)  and  fpent 
forty  millions  fterling  in  the  war,  and  the  lives 
of  fifty  thoufand  men ;  and  finally  made  peace 
without  obtaining  fatisfaCtion  for  the  fum  claimed* 
Indeed,  there  is  fcarce  a  nation  in  Europe,  againft 
which  (lie  has  not  made  war  on  fome  frivolous  pre¬ 
text  or  other ;  and  thereby  imprudently  accumu¬ 
lated  a  debt  that  has  brought  her  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy. — But  the  mo  ft  indifcreet  of  all  her 
wars,  is  the  prefent  againft  America ;  with  which 
Hie  might,  for  ages,  have  preferved  her  profitable 
connection,  only  by  a  juft  and  equitable  conduCt* 
She  is  now  aCting  like  a  mad  fhopkeeper,  who,  by 
beating  thole  that  pafs  his  doors,  attempts  to  make 
them  come  in,  and  be  his  cuftomers.  America 
cannot  fubmit  to  fuch  treatment,  without  being 
firft  ruined ;  and  being  ruined,  her  cuftom  will 
be  worth  nothing.  England ,  to  effeCt  this,  is' 
increafing  her  debt,  and  irretrievably  ruining  her- 
felf. — America,  on  the  other  hand,  aims  only  to 
eftablilh  her  liberty,  and  that  freedom  of  com¬ 
merce  which  will  be  advantageous  to  all  Europe; 
And  by  abolifhing  that  monopoly  which  fhe  la¬ 
boured  under,  fhe  will  profit  infinitely  more  than 

enough. 
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enough,  to  repay  any  debt  which  flic  may  con¬ 
tract  to  accomplith  it. 

7.  RefpeCting  charaBer  in  the  honefl  payment 
of  debts  ;  The  punctuality  with  which  America 
has  dilcbarged  her  public  debts,  was  ihewn  under 
the  firft  head.  —  And  the  general  good  difpofition 
of  the  people  to  fuch  punctuality,  has  been  mani- 
fefted  in  their  faithful  payment  of  private  debts  to 
England,  fince  the  commencement  of  this  war, 
— There  were  not  wanting  fome  politicians  [in 
America,]  who  propofed  flopping  that  payment , 
until  peace  fhould  be  reftored;  alleging  that  in 
the  ufual  courfe  of  commerce,  and  of  the  credit 
given,  there  was  always  a  debt  exiiling  equal  to 
the  trade  of  eighteen  months  :  That  the  trade 
amounting  to  five  millions  fterling  per  annum, 
the  debt  mu  ft  be  feven  millions  and  an  half ;  that 
this  fum  paid  to  the  Britifh  merchants,  would 
operate  to  prevent  that  diftrefs,  intended  to  be 
brought  upon  Britain,  by  our  ftoppage  of  com¬ 
merce  with  her :  For  the  merchants  receiving  - 
this  money,  and  no  orders  with  it  for  farther  fup-^ 
plies,  would  either  lay  it  out  in  the  public  funds  ; 
or  in  employing  manufacturers,  to  accumulate 
goods,  for  a  future  hungry  market  in  America, 
upon  an  expeCted  accommodation ;  by  which 
means  the  funds  would  be  kept  up,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  prevented  from  murmuring.  But  againfl 
this  it  was  allcgedy  that  injuries  from  minifters 
fhould  not  be  revenged  on  merchants ;  that  the 
credit  was  in  confequence  of  private  contracts, 
made  in  confidence  of  good  faith ;  that  thefe  ought 
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to  be  held  facred*  and  faithfully  complied  with  % 
For  that  whatever  public  utility  might  be  fuppofed 
to  arife  from  a  breach  of  private  faith*  it  was  unjiift; 
and  would  in  the  end  be  found  unwife ;  honefty, 
being  in  truth*  the  beft  policy.  On  this  princi¬ 
ple*  the  proportion  was  uni verfally  rejected ;  and 
though  the  Englifh  profecuted  the  war,  with 
unexampled  barbarity,  burning  our  defencelefs 
towns  in  the  midft  of  winter,  and  arming  favages 
againft  us;  the  debt  was  punctually  paid;  And  the 
merchants  of  London  have  teftified  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  will  teftify  to  all  the  world,  that  from 
their  experience  in  dealing  with  us,  they  had, 
before  the  war*  no  apprehenfion  of  our  unfairnefs* 
and  thatfince  the  war*  they  have  been  convinced, 
that  their  good  opinion  of  us  was  well  founded* 
- — England,  on  the  contrary,  an  old,  corrupt, 
extravagant,  and  profligate  nation,  fees  herfelf 
deep  in  debt,  which  fhe  is  in  no  condition  to  pay ; 
and  yet  is  madly,  and  difhoneftly*  running  deeper, 
without  any  poffibility  of  difcharging  her  debt, 
but  by  a  public  bankruptcy. 


It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  general  induftry, 
frugality,  ability,  prudence,  and  virtue  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  that  fhe  is  a  much  fafer  debtor  than  Britain 
—  To  fay  nothing  of  the  fatisfafrion  generous 
minds  miift  have  in  reflecting,  that  by  loans  to 
America,  they  are  oppofing  tyranny,  and  aiding 
the  caufe  of  liberty*  which  is  the  caufe  of  all 
mankind. 
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the  letters  [  P.  P.  ]  placed  in  the  running  title  at  the 
head  of  eaeb  leaf 
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Report  of  the  Committee  of  Aggrievanees  of  the 
Afembly  of  Penfylvania,  dated  Feb .  22,  1757 

IN  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  houfe,  we  have 
drawn  up  the  heads  of  the  mod:  important 
aggrievanees  that  occur  to  us,  which  the  people 
o i  this  province  with  great  difficulty  labour  under; 
the  many  infractions  of  the  conftitution,  (in  mani- 
feft  violation  of  the  royal  grant,  the  proprietary 
charter,  the  laws  of  this  province,  and  of  the 
laws,  ufages,  and  cuftoms  of  our  mother  country;) 
and  other  matters ;  which  we  apprehend  call  aloud 
for  redrefs. 

They  are  as  follow : 

*  [TheEnglilh  colony-governments  feem  to  have  been  confidered 
as  of  three  forts.  Firft,  Provincial  governments ;  where  the  cogita¬ 
tion  originally  depends  on  the  King’s  eommiflion  and  inftru&iofls, 
given  to  his  governors ;  and  the  aflemblies  held  under  that  authority,, 
have  their  ihare  in  making  local  ordinances  not  repugnant  to  Engliih 
law.  Next,  Proprietary  governments ;  where  a  diilridt  of  country  is 
given  by  the  crown  to  individuals,  attended  with  certain  legiflative 
powers  in  the  nature  of  a  fief;  with  a  provifion  for  the  fovereignty 
at  home,  and  alfo  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  and  end  of  the  grant. 
Laftly,  Charter  governments,  where  the  form  of  government  is  pre¬ 
viously  preferibed  and  made  known  to  the  fettlers,  being  in  no  de¬ 
gree  left  fubjeft  to  a  governor’s  eommiflion  or  proprietor’s  will.  (See 
Blackltone,  Vo!.  I.  Introd.  §  4.)  — Good  faith  however  to  mankind 
feemed  to  require,  that  the  conflitutions  once  begun  under  the  pro¬ 
vincial  or  proprietary  governments,  fhould  remain  unaltered  (except 
for  improvement,)  to  the  refpedive  fettlers ;  equally  as  in  charter  go¬ 
vernments. 

By  the  lait  paragraph  of  the  above  report,  it  feems  that  the  aflem- 
bly  eftablifhed  in  Penfylvania  intended  to  fend  Cotnmijjtoners.  to  Eng¬ 
land,  tofolicit  redrefs  of  various  grievances,  particularly  refpeding 
their  proprietor's  condufl ;  and  that  the  bufinefs  being  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  aflembly,  the  following  report  was  meant  to  con¬ 
vey  the  opinion  of  that  committee  concerning  the  inilru&ions  necef- 
fary  to  be  given  by  the  aiTeaiblv  to  the  commiflioners.  E.] 

C  c  2  Firft, 
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Firjl,  By  the  royal  charter,  (which  has  ever 
been,  ought  to  be,  and  truly  is,  the  principal 
and  invariable  fundamental  of  this  conflitution) 
King  Charles  the  Second  did  give  and  grant  unto 
William  Penn,  his  heirs  and  aifigns,  the  province 
of  Penfylvania  5  and  alfo  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
and  his  or  their  deputies  or  lieutenants,  free,  full, 
and  abfolute  power  for  the  good  and  happy  go¬ 
vernment  thereof,  to  make  and  enaft  any  laws, 
“  according  to  their  belt  dilcretion  ;  by  and  with 
“  the  advice,  affent,  and  approbation  of  th s  free- 
**  men  of  the  faid  country,  or  of  their  delegates 
<c  or  deputies  f  for  the  railing  of  money,  or  any 
other  end  appertaining  to  the  public  Hate,  peace 
or  fafety  of  the  faid  country. — -By  the  words  of  this 
grant,  it  is  evident  that  full  powers  are  granted  to 
the  deputies  and  lieutenants  of  William  Penn  and 
his  heirs,  to  concur  with  the  people  in  framing 
laws  for  their  protection  and  the  fafety  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  according  to  their  belt  difcretion;  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  inftrudtions  or  directions  they  fhould 
receive  from  their  principals .  And  it  is  equally 
obvious  to  your  committee,  that  the  people  of 
this  province  and  their  reprefentatives  were  inte- 
relied  in  this  royal  grant ;  and  by  virtue  thereof 
have  an  original  right  of  legiflation  inherent  in 
them;  which  neither  the  proprietors  nor  any  other 
perfon  whatfoever  can  diveft  them  of,  reltrain, 
or  abridge  ;  without  manifeltly  violating  and  de-* 
ftroying  the  letter,  fpirit,  anddefignof  this  grant, 
Neverthelefs  we  unfortunately  find,  that  the 
proprietaries  of  this  province,  regardlefs  of  this 

facred 
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facred  fundamental  of  all  our  rights  and  liberties  j 
have  fo  abridged  and  reft rifted  their  late  and  pre¬ 
fen  t  governor  s  difcretion  in  matters  of  legiflation, 
by  their  illegal,  impracticable,  and  unconftitu- 
tional  inftruCtions  and  prohibitions ;  that  no  bill 
for  granting  aids  and  fupplies  to  our  moil;  gracious 
►  fovereign,  (be  it  ever  fo  reafonable,  expedient,  and 
neceffary  for  the  defence  of  this  hisMajefty’s  colo¬ 
ny,  and  fafety  of  his  people,)  unlefs  it  be  agree¬ 
able  thereto,  can  meet  with  his  approbation  :  by 
means  whereof  the  many  confiderable  fums  of 
money  which  have  been  offered  for  thofe  purpofes, 
by  the  affemblies  of  this  province  (ever  anxious 
to  maintain  his  honour  and  rights,)  have  been  re¬ 
jected;  to  the  great  encouragement  of  hisMajefty’s 
enemies,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  the  lofs  of 
this  his  colony. 

Secondly ,  The  reprefentatives  of  the  people  in 
general  affembly  met,  by  virtue  of  the  laid  royal 
grant,  and  the  charter  of  privileges  granted  by 
the  laid  William  Penn,  and  a  law  of  this  province; 
have  right  to,  and  ought  to  enjoy  all  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  an  affembly ;  according  to  the 
rights  of  the  free-born  fubjeCts  of  England,  and 
as  is  ufual  in  any  of  the  plantations  in  America  : 
[Alfo]  it  is  an  indubitable  and  now  an  incontefted 
right  of  the  commons  of  England  to  grant  aids 
and  fupplies  to  his  Majefty  in  any  manner  they 
think  moll;  eafy  to  themfelves  and  the  people;  and 
they  [alio]  are  the  foie  judges  of  the  meafare>  man - 
tier  and  time  of  granting  and  raifing  the  fame. 

C  c  3  Never- 
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NevertheJefs  the  proprietaries  of  this  province* 
in  contempt  of  the  faid  royal  grant,  proprietary 
charter,  and  law  of  their  colony;  defigning  to  fub- 
vert  the  fundamentals  of  this  conflitution,  to  de¬ 
prive  the  affembly  and  people  of  their  rights  and 
privileges,  and  to  affume  an  arbitrary  and  tyran¬ 
nical  power  over  the  liberties  and  properties  of  his 
Majefty’s  liege  fubjects ;  have  fo  reft  rained  their 
governors  by  the  dejpotic  inftrudtions ,  (which  are 
not  to  be  varied  from,  and  are  particularly  direc¬ 
tory  in  the  framing  and  palling  of  money  bills  and 
fupplies  to  his  Majcfty,  as  to  the  mode,  meafure, 
and  time;)  that  it  is  impofiible  for  the  affembly, 
ftiould  they  iofe  all  fenfe  of  their  moll  effentiai 
rights,  and  comply  with  thofe  inftruftions,  to 
grant  fufficient  aids  for  the  defence  of  this  his 
Majefty’s  province  from  the  common  enemy* 


5 thirdly y  In  purfuance  of  fundry  afts  of  general 
affembly,  approved  of  by  the  crown,  [and]  a  natural 
right  inherent  in  every  man  antecedent  to  all  laws ; 
the  affemblies  of  this  province  have  had  the  power 
of  difpojing  of  the  public  monies,  that  have  been 
raifed  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  fupport 
of  government,  by  the  intereft-monev  ariiing  by 
the  loan  of  the  bills  of  credit  and  the  cxcife.  No 
part  of  thefe  monies  was  ever  paid  by  the  proprie ~ 
taries ,  or  ever  raifed  on  their  eftates ;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  can  have  no  pretence  of  right  to  a  voice 
in  the  difpofition  of  them.  They  have  ever  been 
applied  with  prudent  frugality  to  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  the  public,  and  the  King’s  immediate 
fervice,  to  the  general  approbation  of  the  people  : 

the 
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the  credit  of  the  government  has  been  prfcferved, 
and  the  debts  of  the  public  punctually  difcharged* 
In  fhort,  no  inconveniencies,  but  great  and  many 
advantages  have  accrued,  from  the  aflembly’s  pru- 
dent  care  and  management  of  thefe  funds. 

Yet  the  proprietaries  refolved  to  deprive  the  af- 
femblies  of  the  power  and  means  of fupporting  art 
agent  in  England ;  and  of  profecuting  their  com¬ 
plaints  and  remonftrating  their  aggrievances,  when 
injured  and  oppreffed,  to  his  Majefty  and  his  par¬ 
liament  :  And  to  rob  them  of  this  natural  right, 
(which  has  been  fo  often  approved  of  by  their  gra¬ 
cious  fovereign)  have,  by  their  faid  instructions, 
prohibited  their  governor  from  giving  his  alien  t  to 
any  laws  emitting  or  re-emitting  any  paper-cur¬ 
rency  or  bills  of  credit,  or  for  railing  money  by 
excile  or  any  other  method ;  unlefs  the  governor 
or  commander  in  chief  for  the  time  being,  by 
claufes  to  be  infer  ted  therein,  have  a  negative  in 
the  difpofition  of  the  monies  ariling  thereby ;  let 
the  languishing  circumftances  of  our  trade  be  ever 
fo  great,  and  a  further  or  greater  medium  be  ever 
fo  necelTary  for  its  Support. 

Fourthly ,  By  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  England, 
the  chief  rents,  honours,  and  caStles  of  the  crown 
are  taxed,  and pay  their  proportion^  to  the  Supplies 
that  are  granted  to  the  King  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm  and  Support  of  government :  His  Majefty, 
the  nobility  of  the  realm,  and  all  the  Britilh  tub- 
jeCts,  do  now  actually  contribute  their  proportion 
towards  the  defence  of  America  in  general,  and 
this  province  in  particular :  And  it  is  in  a  more 

C  c  4  efpecial 
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efpecial  manner  the  duty  of  the  proprietaries  to 
pay  their  proportion  of  a  tax  for  the  immediate 
prefervation  of  their  own  eftates,  in  this  province. 
To  exempt  therefore  any  part  of  their  eftates  from 
their  reafonable  part  of  this  neceffary  burthen,  is 
as  unjuft  as  it  is  illegal,  and  as  new  as  it  is  arbi¬ 
trary. 

Yet  the  proprietaries,  notwithftanding  the  ge¬ 
neral  danger  to  which  the  nation  and  its  colonies 
are  expofed,  and  great  diftrefs  of  this  province  in 
particular;  by  their  faid  inftrudtions,  have  prohibi¬ 
ted  their  governors  from  paffing  laws  for  the  railing 
fupplies  for  its  defence ;  untefs  all  their  located, 
unimproved,  and  unoccupied  lands,  quit-rents, 
fines  and  purchafe  monies  on  intereft,  (the  much 
greater  part  of  their  enormous  eftates  in  this  colony) 
are  exprefsly  exempted  from  paying  any  part  of 
the  tax. 

Fifthly ,  By  virtue  of  the  faid  royal  charter,  the 
proprietaries  are  inverted  with  a  power  of  doing 
every  thing  “  which  unto  a  compleat  eftablifh- 
“  ment  of  juftice,  unto  courts  and  tribunals, 
€t  forms  of  judicature,  and  manner  of  proceedings, 
“  do  belong.”  It  was  certainly  the  import  and 
deflgn  of  this  grant,  that  the  courts  of  judicature 
fiiould  be  formed,  and  the  judges  and  officers 
thereof,  hold  their  commiffions,  in  a  manner  not 
repugnant,  but  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms 
of  England  ;  that  thereby  they  might  remain  free 
from  the  influence  of  perfons  in  power  ;  the  rights 
of  the  people  might  be  preferved,  and  their  pro¬ 
perties 
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parties  effectually  fecured.  That  the  grantee, 
William  Penn  (underftanding  the  faid  grant  in  this 
light)  did,  by  his  original  frame  of  government,  co¬ 
venant  and  grant  with  the  people,  that  the  judges 
and  other  officers  ffiould  hold  their  commiffions 
during  their  good  behaviour ,  and  no  longer . 

Notwithstanding  which,  the  governors  of  this 
province  have  for  many  years  part,  granted  all  the 
commiffions  to  the  judges  of  the  King’s  Bench  or 
Supreme  court  of  this  province,  and  to  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  feveral  coun¬ 
ties  ;  to  be  held  during  their  will  and pleafure :  By 
means  whereof,  the  faid  judges  being  Subject  to 
the  influence  and  directions  of  the  proprietaries 
and  their  governors,  their  favourites  and  creatures, 
the  laws  may  not  be  duly  administered  or  executed, 
but  often  wreSted  from  their  true  fenfe  to  ferve 
particular  purpofes :  the  foundation  of  juftice  may 
be  liable  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  the  lives,  laws, 
liberties,  privileges  and  properties  of  the  people 
thereby  rendered  precarious  and  altogether  infe- 
cure ;  to  the  great  difgrace  of  our  laws,  and  the 
inconceivable  injury  of  his  Majefty’s  fubje&s. 

Your  committee  further  beg  leave  to  add,  that 
betides  thefe  aggrlevances,  there  are  other  hard¬ 
ships  the  people  of  this  province  have  experienced, 
that  call  tor  redrefs. — The  inlifiment  of  fervants 
without  the  leaf  /atisfaffion  being  made  to  the  mat¬ 
ters,  has  not  only  prevented  the  cultivation  of  our 
lands,  and  diminished  the  trade  andcommerceof  the 
province;  but  is  a  burthen  extremely  unequal  and 
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oppreffive  to  individuals.  Andfhould  the  practice 
continue,  the  confequence  muft  prove  very  difcou- 
raging  to  the  further  fettlement  of  this  colony,  and 
prejudicial  to  hisMajefty’s  future  fervice.— Juftice, 
therefore,  demands  that  fatisfadtion  fhould  be  made 
to  the  mailers  of  fuch  inlifted  fervants ;  and  that 
the  right  of  mailers  to  their  fervants  be  confirmed 
and  fettled.— But  as  thofe  fervants  have  been  in¬ 
liiled  into  his  Majefty’s  fervice  far  the  general  de¬ 
fence  of  America,  and  not  of  this  province  only  ; 
but  all  the  colonies,  and  the  nation  in  general,  have 
and  will  receive  equal  benefit  from  their  fervice ; 
this  fatisfadlion  fhould  be  made  at  the  expence  of 
the  nation,  and  not  of  the  province  only. 

That  the  people  now  labour  under  a  burthen 
of  taxes  almoft  in fuppor table  by  fo  young  a  colony, 
for  the  defence  of  its  long-extended  frontier,  of 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  New  Jerfey  to 
Maryland;  without  either  of  thofe  colonies,  or 
the  three  lower  counties  on  Delaware  contributing 
their  proportion  thereto  ;  though  their  frontiers 
are  in  a  great  meafure  covered  and  protected  by 
our  forts.  And  (ho old  the  war  continue,  and  with 
it  this  unequal  burthen,  many  of  his  Majefty’s 
fubjedts  in  this  province  will  be  reduced  to  want; 
and  the  province,  if  not  loft  to  the  enemy,  in¬ 
volved  in  debt,  and  funk  under  its  load. 

That  notwithftanding  this  weight  of  taxes,  the 
affemblies  of  this  province  have  given  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  fervice  of  the  nation,  five  thoufand  pounds  to 
purchafe  provifions  for  the  troops  under  General 
Braddock;  2,9851.0s.  xxd.  for  clearing  a  road 
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by  his  orders;  10,5141.  10s.  id.  to  General 
Shirley,  for  the  purchafing  provifions  for  the 
New  England  forces;  and  expended  the  fum  of 
2385 1.  os.  27  d.  in  fupporting  the  inhabitants 
of  Nova  Scotia ; — Which  likewife  we  conceive 
ought  to  be  a  national  expence. 

And  that  his  Majedy’s  fubjedts,  the  merchants 
and  infurers  in  England,  as  well  as  the  merchants 
here  and  elfewhere ;  did  during  the  lad,  and  will 
during  the  prefent  war,  greatly  [  fuffer  J,  in  their 
property,  trade,  and  commerce,  by  the  enemy  s 
privateers  on  this  coaft,  and  at  our  capes ;  unlefs 
fome  method  be  fallen  on  to  prevent  it. 

Wherefore  your  committee  are  of  opinion. 
That  the  commiffioners  intended  to  be  fent  to  Eng¬ 
land,  to  folicit  a  memorial  and  redrefs  of  the  many 
infradlions  and  violations  of  the  conditution ; — 
fhould  alfo  have  it  in  charge,  and  be  indrudted  to 
reprefen t  to  our  mod  gracious  Sovereign  and  his 
parliaments,  the  feveral  unequal  burthens  and 
hardfhips  before-mentioned  ; — and  endeavour  to 
procure  fatisfadtion  to  the  mailers  of  fuch  fervants 
as  have  been  inlifted,  and  the  right  of  mailers  to 
their  fervants  eftabliihed  and  confirmed  ;  —  and 
obtain  a  repayment  of  the  faid  feveral  fums  of  mo¬ 
ney  ;  fome  abidance  towards  defending  our  exten- 
live  frontier ;  and  a  vefiel  of  war  to  protedl  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  province. 

Submitted  to  the  correction  of  the  houfe. 
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*To  the  Freemen  of  Penfyhania ,  on  the  fubjeli  of  & 
particular  Militia  Bill,  rejected  by  the  Proprietor  s 
deputy  or  governor . 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  28,  1764. 

Gentlemen, 

XT'OUR  delire  of  knowing  how  the  militia  bill 
**  came  to  fail  in  the  laft  Affembly,  lhall  im¬ 
mediately  be  complied  with. 

As  the  Governor  prelfed  hard  for  a  militia  law, 
to  fecure  the  internal  peace  of  the  province,  and 
the  people  of  this  country  had  not  been  accuftomed 
to  militia  fervice  ;  the  houfe,  to  make  it  more 
generally  agreeable  to  the  freeholders,  formed  the 
bill  fo  as  that  they  might  have  fome  lhare  in  the 
eledlion  of  the  officers;  to  fecure  them  from  having 
abfolute  ftrangers  fet  over  them,  or  perfons  gene¬ 
rally  difagreeable. 

This  was  no  more,  than  that  every  company 
fhouid  choofe,  and  recommend  to  the  Governor, 
three  perfons  for  each  office  of  Captain,  Lieute¬ 
nant,  and  Enlign ;  out  of  which  three ,  the  Go¬ 
vernor  was  to  commiffion  one  that  he  thought 
moll  proper,  or  which  he  pleafed,  to  be  the 
officer.— And  that  the  Captains,  Lieutenants,  and 
Enligns,  focommiffioned  by  the  Governor;  fhouid, 
in  their  refpedtive  regiments,  choofe  and  recom¬ 
mend  three  perfons  for  each  office  of  Colonel, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Major >  out  of  which 

three 
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three  the  Governor  was  to  commiffion  one ,  which¬ 
ever  he  pleafed,  to  each  of  the  laid  offices. 

The  Governor  t  amendment  to  the  bill  in  this 
particular,  was,  to  ftrike  out  wholly  this  privilege 
of  the  people  ;  and  take  to  himfelf  the  foie  ap¬ 
pointment  of  all  the  officers. 

The  next  amendment  was  to  aggravate  and 
enhance  all  the  fines .  A  fine  that  the  Afiembly 
had  made  One  hundred  pounds,  and  thought 
heavy  enough ;  the  Governor  required  to  be  Three 
hundred  pounds.  What  they  had  made  Fifty 
pounds,  he  required  to  be  One  hundred  and  fifty. 
• — Thefe  were  fines  on  the  commiffioned  officers 
for  difobedience  to  his  commands  ;  but  the  non 
commiffioned  officers,  or  common  foldiers,  who, 
for  the  fame  offence  the  Affembly  propofed  to 
fine  at  Ten  pounds,  the  Governor  infilled  fhould 
be  fined  Fifty  pounds. 

Thefe  fines,  and  fome  others  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  the  Afiembly  thought  ruinoufly  high  : 

• — But  when,  in  a  fubfequent  amendment,  the 
Governor  would,  for  offences  among  the  militia, 
take  away  the  trial  by  jury  in  the  common  courts  ; 
and  required,  that  the  trial  fhould  be  by  a  court- 
martial,  compofed  of  officers  of  his  own  foie  ap¬ 
pointing,  who  fhould  have  power  of  fentencing 
even  to  Death; — the  Houfe  could  by  no  means 
confent  thus  to  give  up  their  confiituents  liberty, 
eftate,  and  life  itfelf,  into  the  abfoiute  power  of 
a  proprietary  Governor ; — and  fo  the  bill  failed. 

That  you  may  be  affured  I  do  not  mifreprefent 
this  matter,  I  fhall  give  you  the  lafl:  mentioned 
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amendment  (fo  called)  at  full  length ;  and  for  the 
truth  and  exaftnefs  of  my  copy  I  dare  appeal  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Shippen. 

The  words  of  the  bill,  p.  43.  were,  “  Every 
fuch  perlbn  fo  offending,  being  legally  convicted 
“  thereof/'  &c.  By  the  words  legally  convicted, 
was  intended  a  conviction  after  legal  trial,  in  the 
common  courfe  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  But  the 
Governor  required  this  addition  immediately  to 
follow  the  words  [“  convicted  thereof"]  viz.  f  by 
€  a  court-martial ;  fhall  fuffer  Death,  or  fuch 
4  other  punifhment  as  fuch  court,  by  their  fen- 

*  tence  or  decree,  fhall  think  proper  to  inflict 
4  and  pronounce.  And  be  it  farther  enaCted  by 
4  the  authority  aforefaid.  That  when  and  fo  often 

*  as  it  may  be  neceffary,  the  Governor  and  Com- 
4  mander  in  chief  for  the  time  being,  fhall  ap- 
4  point  and  commiflionate,  under  the  great  feal 
4  of  this  province,  fixteen  commiffioned  officers 
4  in  each  regiment ;  with  authority  and  power  to 
4  them  or  any  thirteen  of  them  to  hold  courts- 
15  martial,  of  whom  a  field  officer  fhall  always 

*  be  one,  and  prefident  of  the  faid  court;  and 
4  fuch  courts-martial  fhall  and  are  hereby  im- 
4  powered  to  adminifler  an  oath  to  any  witnefs, 
4  in  order  to  the  examination  or  trial  of  any  of 
4  the  offences  which  by  this  aCt  are  made  cog- 
4  nizable  in  fuch  courts,  and  fhall  come  before 
4  them.  Provided  always,  that  in  all  trials  by 
4  a  court-martial  by  virtue  of  this  aft,  every  offi- 
4  cer  prefen t  at  fuch  trial,  before  any  proceedings 
4  be  had  therein,  fhall  take  an  oath  upon  the 

f  6  holy 
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«  holy  evangelifts,  before  one  Juftice  of  the  peace 
€  in  the  county  where  fuch  court  is  held ;  who 
*■  are  hereby  authorized  to  adminifter  the  fame, 

<  in  the  following  words,  that  is  to  fay ;  “I  A.  B. 

44  do  fwear,  that  I  will  duly  adminifter  juftice 
44  according  to  evidence ;  and  to  the  directions  of 
“  an  aCt,  intitled.  An  ACt  for  forming  and  regu  - 
“  lating  the  militia  of  the  province  of  Penfyl vania, 
44  without  partiality,  favour  or  affeCtion;  and  that 
44  I  will  not  divulge  the  fentence  of  the  court, 
44  until  it  (hall  be  approved  of  by  the  Governor 
44  or  Commander  in  chief  of  this  province  for  the 
44  time  being  ;  neither  will  I,  upon  any  account, 
44  at  any  time  whatfoever,  difclofe  or  difcover  the 
“  vote  or  opinion  of  any  particular  member  of 
44  the  court-martial.  So  help  me  God/’ — ‘And 
4  no  fentence  of  Death,  or  other  fentence,  fhall 
4  be  given  againft  any  offender,  but  by  the  con- 
4  currence  of  nine  of  the  officers  fo  fworn.  And 
f  no  fentence  pafled  againft  any  offender  by  fuch 
4  court-martial  {hall  be  put  in  execution,  until 
4  report  be  made  of  the  whole  proceedings  to 
4  the  Governor  or  Commander  in  chief  of  this 
4  province  for  the  time  being,  and  his  directions 
4  ftgnified  thereupon/ 

It  is  obfervable  here,  that  by  the  common 
courfe  of  juftice,  a  man  is  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury 
of  his  neighbours  and  fellows  ;  impannelled  by  a 
{heriff,  in  whofe  appointment  the  people  have  a 
choice :  the  prifoner  too  has  a  right  to  challenge 
twenty  of  the  pannel,  without  giving  a  reafon, 
and  as  many  more  as  he  can  give  reafons  for  chal¬ 
lenging  j 
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lenging ;  and  before  he  can  be  convidted,  the  Jury 
are  to  be  unanimous  they  are  all  to  agree  that  he 
is  guilty,  and  are  therefore  all  accountable  for 
their  verdidt. — But  by  this  amendment,  the  Jury 
(if  they  may  be  fo  called)  are  all  officers  of  the 
Governor’s  foie  appointing  $  and  not  one  of  them 
can  be  challenged  ;  And  though  a  common  militia 
man  is  to  be  tried,  no  common  militia  man  fhall 
be  of  that  Jury ;  And  fo  far  from  requiring  all  to 
agree,  a  bare  majority  fhall  be  fufficient  to  con¬ 
demn  you.  And  left  that  majority  fhould  be  un¬ 
der  any  check  or  reftraint,  from  an  apprehenfion 
of  what  the  world  might  think  or  fay  of  the  feve- 
rity  or  injuftice  of  their  fentencej  an  Oath  is  to 
be  taken,  never  to  difcover  the  vote  or  opinion  of 
any  particular  member  ! 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  chains  attempted  to  be 
forged  for  you  by  the  Proprietary  fadtion  ! — Who 

advifed  the  G - r  is  not  difficult  to  know.  They 

are  the  very  men,  who  now  clamour  at  the  Af- 
fembly  for  a  propofal  of  bringing  the  trial  of  a 
particular  murder  to  this  county,  from  another, 
where  it  was  not  thought  fafe  for  any  man  to  be 
either  juryman  or  witnefs ;  and  call  it  disfran- 
chiling  the  people  !  who  are  now  bawling  about 
the  conftitution,  and  pretending  vaft  concern  for 
your  liberties  ! — In  refuting  you  the  leaft  means 
of  recommending  or  expreffing  your  regard  for 
perfons  to  be  placed  over  you  as  officers,  and  who 
were  thus  to  be  made  your  judges  in  life  and 
eftate  ;  they  have  not  regarded  the  example  of  the 
our  wife  as  well  as  kind  mailer  5  who  in 
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all  his  requifitions  made  to  the  colonies,  of  raifing 
troops  for  their  defence,  diredled  that  “  the  bet- 
€€  ter  to  facilitate  the  important  fervice,  the  com- 
“  millions  ffiould  be  given  to  fuch  as  from  their 
“  weight  and  credit  with  the  people,  may  be 
#f  beft  enabled  to  effedfuate  the  levies  — In 
eftabliffiing  a  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  how  could  the  “weight  and  credit”  of 
men  with  the  people  be  better  difcovered,  than 
by  the  mode  that  bill  diredted;  viz.  by  a  majority 
of  thofe  that  were  to  be  commanded,  nominating 
three  for  each  office  to  the  Governor,  of  which 
three  he  might  take  the  one  he  liked  beft  ? - 

However,  the  courts-martial  being  eftablifhed, 
and  all  of  us  thus  put  into  his  Honour’s  abfolute 
power,  the  Governor  goes  on  to  enhance  the  fines 
and  penalties :  Thus  in  page  49  of  the  bill,  where 
the  Affembly  had  propofed  the  fine  to  be  Ten 
fhillings,  the  Governor  required  it  to  be  Ten 
pounds : — In  page  50,  where  a  fine  of  Five  pounds 
was  mentioned,  the  Governor’s  amendment  re¬ 
quired  it  to  be  made  Fifty  pounds.  And  in  page 
44,  where  the  Affembly  had  faid,  “  (hall  forfeit 
“  and  pay  any  fum,  not  exceeding  Five  pounds,” 
the  Governor’s  amendment  fays,  “  ffiall  fuffer 
“  Death;  or  fuch  other  punifhment,  as  ffiall, 
“  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  be  in- 
“  flidted  by  the  fentence  of  a  court-martial  !  ” — 
The  Affembly’s  refufing  to  admit  of  thefe 
amendments  in  that  bill,  is  one  of  their  offences 

*  See  Secretary  of  State’s  Letters  in  the  printed  Votes. 
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againft  the  Lord  Proprietary ;  for  which  that 
faction  are  now  abufing  them  in  both  the  lan¬ 
guages  J  of  the  province,  with  all  the  virulence 
that  reverend  malice  can  dictate ;  enforced  by 
numberlefs  barefaced  falfhoods,  that  only  the 
raoft  difhoneft  and  bafe  would  dare  to  invent, 
and  none  but  the  moft  weak  and  credulous  can 
poffibly  believe. 

VE  RITAS. 


I  fit  is  hardly  necelTary  to  mention  here,  that  Penfylvania  was; 
fettled  by  a  mixture  of  German  and  Ettglijh .  E.] 


Remarks 
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‘Remarks  on  a  late  Proteft  againft  the  Appointment  of 
Mr.  Franklin  as  Agent  for  this  Province 
[of  Penfylvania]. 

.  «  , 

T  Have  generally  palled  over,  v^ith  a  filent  difre- 
gard,  the  namelefs  abufive  pieces  that  have  been 
Written  againft  me  ;  and  though  this  paper, 
called  a  Protest,  is  figned  by  fome  refpedtable 
names,  I  was,  neverthelefi,  inclined  to  treat  it 
with  the  fame  indifference  ;  But  as  the  Affembly 
is  therein  reflected  on  upon  my  account,  it  is 
thought  more  my  duty  to  make  fome  remarks 
upon  it. 

I  would  firft  obferve  then,  that  this  mode  of 
protefing  by  the  minority,  with  a  firing  of  rea- 
fons  againft  the  proceedings  of  the  majority  of 
the  Houfe  of  Affembly,  is  quite  new  among  us ; 
the  prefent  is  the  fecond  we  have  had  of  the  kind* 
and  both  within  a  few  months.  It  is  unknown 
to  the  practice  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  or  of 
any  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  in  America ,  that  I 
have  heard  of ;  and  feems  an  affedted  imitation  of 
the  Lords  in  Parliament ;  which  can  bv  no  meails 

*  4 

become  Affembly-men  of  America. — Hence  ap¬ 
pears  the  abfurdity  of  the  complaint,  that  the 
Houfe  refufed  the  Proteft  an  entry  ori  their  mL 
ftutes.  The  proteftcrs  know*  that  they  are  not, 
by  any  cuftom  or  ufage,  intitled  to  fiich  an  entry  ; 
and  that  the  practice  here  is  not  only  ufeleis  in 
itfelf,  but  would  be  highly  inconvenient  to  the 

f  [N,  B,  This  was  written  and  ligned  by  Dr,  Franklin.  E.] 
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Houfe ;  fince  It  would  probably  be  thought  ne~ 
eeffary  for  the  majority  alfo  to  enter  their  reafons, 
to  juftify  themfelves  to  their  conftituents;  whereby 
the  minutes  would  be  incumbered,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  bufinefs  obftruded.  More  efpecially  will  it 
be  found  inconvenient,  if  fuch  Protefls  are  made 
life  of  as  a  new  form  of  libelling,  as  the  vehicles 
of  perfonal  malice,  and  as  means  of  giving  to  pri¬ 
vate  abufe  the  appearance  of  a  fandion  as  public 
ads.  Your  Proteft,  Gentlemen,  was  therefore 
properly  refufed  5  and  fince  it  is  no  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  Alfembly,  one  may  with  the  more 
freedom  examine  it. 

Your  firft  reafon  againft  my  appointment  is,  that 
you  “  believe  me  to  be  the  chief  author  of  the 
“  meafures  purfued  by  the  laft  Alfembly,  which 
“  have  occafioned  fuch  uneaftnefs  and  diftradion 
sc  among  the  good  people  of  this  province/"  I 
fhall  not  dilpute  my  lhare  in  thofe  meafures  ;  I 
hope  they  are  fuch  as  will  in  time  do  honour  to  all 
that  were  concerned  in  them.  But  you  feem 
miftaken  in  the  order  of  time:  It  was  the  unea- 
finefs  and  diftradion  among  the  good  people  of 
the  province  that  occafioned  the  meafures ;  the 
province  was  in  confufion  before  they  were  taken, 
and  they  were  purfued  in  order  to  prevent  fuch 
uneafinefs  and  diftradion  for  the  future.  Make 
one  ftep  farther  back,  and  you  will  find  proprie~ 
tary  injuftice  fupported  by  proprietary  minions 
and  creatures,  the  original  caufe  of  all  our  unea¬ 
finefs  and  diftradions. 

Another 
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Another  of  your  reafons  is,  “  that  I  am,  as 
fi  you  are  informed,  very  unfavourably  thought 
“  of  by  feveral  of  his  Majejly  s  miniJiersP  I 
apprehend,  Gentlemen,  that  your  informer  is 
miftaken.  He  indeed  has  taken  great  pains  to 
give  unfavourable  impreffions  of  me,  and  perhaps 
may  flatter  himfelf,  that  it  is  impoflible  fo  much 
true  induflry  fhould  be  totally  without  effedt.  His 
long  fuccefs  in  maiming  or  murdering  all  the 
reputations  that  ftand  in  his  way  (which  has  been 
the  dear  delight  and  conftant  employment  of  his 
life)  may  likewife  have  given  him  fome  juft  ground 
for  confidence  that  he  has,  as  they  call  it,  done 
jor  me ,  among  the  red. — But,  as  J  faid  before,  I 
believe  he  is  miftaken  For  what  have  I  done 
that  they  fhould  think  unfavourably  of  me  ?  It 
cannot  be  my  conftantly  and  uniformly  promoting 
the  meafures  of  the  crown,  ever  flnce  I  had  any 
influence  in  the  province.  It  cannot,  furely,  be 
my  promoting  the  change  from  a  proprietary  to 
a  royal  government. — If  indeed  I  had,  by  fpeeches 
and  writings,  endeavoured  to  make  his  Majefty's 
government  univerfally  odious  in  the  province  : 
If  I  had  harangued  by  the  week,  to  all  comers 
and  goers,  on  the  pretended  inj u dice  and  oppref- 
fions  of  royal  government,  and  the  flavery  of  the 
people  under  it :  If  I  had  written  traitorous  pa¬ 
pers  to  this  purpofe,  and  got  them  tranflated  into 
other  languages,  to  give  his  Majefly ’s  foreign  fub- 
ie^ts  here  thofe  horrible  ideas  of  it:  If  I  had  de¬ 
clared,  written  and  printed,  that  “  the  King's 
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little  finger  we  fhould  find  heavier  than  the 
<s  Proprietor’s  Whole  loins/’  with  regard  to  our 
liberties  j  then  indeed  might  the  minifters  be  fup- 
pcfed  to  think  unfavourably  of  me.  But  thefe 
are  not  exploits  for  a  man  who  holds  a  profitable 
office  under  the  crown,  and  can  expedt  to  hold  it 
no  longer  than  he  behaves  with  the  fidelity  and 
duty  that  becomes  every  good  fubject.  They  are 
only  for  officers  of  proprietary  appointment  j  who 
hold  their  commiffions  during  his,  and  not  the 
King’s,  pleafure ;  and  who,  by  dividing  among 
themfelves  and  their  relations,  offices  of  many 
thoufands  a  year  enjoyed  by  proprietary  favour, 
feel  where  to  place  their  loyalty.  I  with  they 
were  as  good  lubjects  to  his  Majefy ; — and  per¬ 
haps  they  may  be  fo,  when  the  proprietary  inter¬ 
feres  no  longer. 

Another  of  your  reafons  is,  “  that  the  propofal 
of  me  for  an  agent ,  is  extremely  difagreeable  to 
€€  a  very  great  number  of  the  raoft  ferious  and 
reputable  inhabitants  of  the  province ;  and  the 
**  proof  is,  my  having  been  rejected  at  the  laft: 
election,  though  I  had  reprefented  the  city  in 
Afiembly  for  fourteen  years.” 

And  do  thofe  of  you,  Gentlemen,  reproach  me 
with  this,  who,  among  near  four  thoufand  voters, 
had  fcarcely  a  fcore  more  than  I  had  ?  It  fee  ms 
then,  that  your  elections  were  very  near  being 
rejections,  and  thereby  furniffiing  the  fame  proof 
in  your  cafe  that  you  produce  in  mine,  of  your 
being  likewife  extremely  difagreeable  to  a  very 

great 
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great  number  of  the  molt  ferious  and  reputable 
people.  Do  you,  honourable  Sir,  reproach  me 
with  this  5  who  for  almoft  twice  14  years  have  been 
rejected  (if  not  being  chojen  is  to  be  rejected)  by  the 
fame  people;  and  (unable,  with  all  your  wealth 
and  connections,  and  the  influence  they  give  you, 
to  obtain  an  election  in  the  county  where  you  re- 
fide,  and  the  city  where  you  were  born,  and  are 
belt  known  ;)  have  been  obliged  to  accept  a  feat 
from  one  of  the  out  counties,  the  remote!!  of  the 
province  ! — It  is  known.  Sir,  to  the  perfons  who 
propofed  me,  that  I  was  fir  ft  chofen  againft  my 
inclination;  and  againft  my  entreaties  that  I  might 
be  fuffered  to  remain  a  private  man.  In  none  of 
the  14  elections  you  mention  did  1  ever  appear  as 
a  candidate.  I  never  did,  direCtly,  or  indireCtly 
folicitany  man’s  vote.  For  fix  of  the  years  in  which 
I  was  annually  chofen,  I  was  abfent ;  reliding  in 
England  ;  during  all  which  time,  your  fecret  and 
open  attacks  upon  my  character  and  reputation 
were  mediant ;  and  yet  you  gained  no  ground. 
And  can  you  really,  Gentlemen,  find  matter  of 
triumph  in  this  rejetHon  as  you  call  it  ? — A  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection  on  the  means  by  which  it  was 
obtained,  muft  make  you  afhamed  of  it. 

Not  only  my  duty  to  the  crown,  in  carrying  the 
poft-office  aCt  more  duly  into  execution,  was  made 
ufe  of  to  exafperate  the  ignorant,  as  if  I  was  en- 
creating  my  own  profits,  by  picking  their  pockets; 
but  my  very  zeal  in  oppofing  the  murderers,  and 
fiipporting  the  authority  of  government;  and  even 
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my  humanity,  with  regard  to  the  innocent  Indians 
under  our  protection  -y  were  muftered  among  my 
offences,  to  ftir  up  againft  me  thofe  religious  bi¬ 
gots,  who  are  of  all  favages  the  moft  brutifh.  Add 
to  this  the  numberlefs  falfhoods  propagated  as 
truths  ;  and  the  many  perjuries  procured  among 
the  wretched  rabble  brought  to  fwear  themfelves 
intitled  to  a  vote ; — And  yet  fo  poor  a  fuperiority 
obtained  at  all  this  expence  of  honour  and  con- 
fcience !  can  this.  Gentlemen,  be  matter  of  tri¬ 
umph  ?  Enjoy  it  then.  Your  exultation,  however, 
was  fhort.— Your  artifices  did  not  prevail  every 
where ;  nor  your  double  tickets,  and  whole  boxes 
of  forged  votes.  A  great  majority  of  the  new 
chofen  affembly  were  of  the  old  members,  and 
remain  uncorrupted.  They  ftill  flood  firm  for  the 
people,  and  will  obtain  juftice  from  the  proprieta¬ 
ries.  But  what  does  that  avail  to  you,  who  are  in 
the  proprietary  interefl  ?  And  what  comfort  can 
it  afford  you,  when,  by  the  affembly’s  choice  of 
an  agent ,  it  appears  that  the  fame,  to  you  obnoxi¬ 
ous,  man,  (notwithflanding  all  your  venomous 
inveCtives  againft  him)  ftill  retains  fo  great  a  fhare 
of  the  public  confidence  ? 

But  “  this  ftep,  you  lay,  gives  you  the  more 
44  lively  affliction  ;  as  it  is  taken  at  the  very  mo - 
44  ment  when  you  were  informed  by  a  member 
44  of  the  houfe,  that  the  governor  had  alfured  him 
€t  of  his  having  received  inftruCtions  from  the 
44  proprietaries,  to  give  his  alfent  to  the  taxation 
J*  of  their  eftates  j  in  the  fame  manner  that  the 
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t€  eftates  of  other  perfons  are  to  be  taxed  ,*  and  alfo 
fC  to  confirm ,  for  the  public  ufe,  the  feveral 
“  fquares  formerly  claimed  by  the  city.” — O  the 
force  of  friendship  !  the  power  ofintereft!  What 
politenefs  they  infufe  into  a  writer,  and  what  de¬ 
licate  expreffions  they  produce  ! — The  difpute  be- 
tween  the  proprietaries  and  us  was  about  the 
quantum ,  the  rate  of  their  taxation;  and  not  about 
the  manner ;  But  now,  when  all  the  world  con¬ 
demns  them  for  requiring  a  partial  exemption  of 
their  eftates,  and  they  are  forced  to  Submit  to  an 
honeft  equality,  it  is  called  “  affenting  to  be  taxed 
“  in  the  fiame  manner  with  the  people.  ” — Their 
refiitution  of  five  public  fquares  in  the  plan  of  the 
city,  which  they  had  near  forty  years  unjuftly  and 
dishonourably  Seized  and  detained  from  us,  (direct¬ 
ing  their  Surveyor  to  map  Streets  over  them,  in 
order  to  turn  them  into  lots,  and  their  officers  to 
fell  a  part  of  them  ;)  this  their  dij gorging^  is  Softly 
called  confirming  them  for  the  public  ufe ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  the  plain  wTords  “ formerly  given  to  the  city, 
“  by  the  firft  proprietary  their  father,”  we  have 
the  cautious  pretty  expreffion  of  “  formerly  claimed 
“  by  the  city:”  Yesf  not  only  formerly,  but 
always  claimed,  ever  Since  they  were  promified 
and  given  to  encourage  the  fettlers ;  and  ever  will 
be  claimed ,  till  wre  are  put  in  adtual  poffeffion  of 
them.  It  is  pleafant,  however,  to  fee  how  lightly 
and  tenderly  you  trip  over  thefe  matters,  as  if  you 
frod  upon  eggs. — But  that  “  very  moment 
that  precious  moment !  Why  was  it  So  long  de¬ 
layed  ?  Why  were  thofe  healing  inftrudtions  fo 
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long  withheld  and  concealed  from  the  people  ? 
They  were,  it  feems,  brought  over  by  Mr.  Allen 
Intelligence  was  received  by  various  hands  from 
London,  that  orders  were  fent  by  the  proprietaries, 
from  which  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  an 
accommodation.  Why  was  the  bringing  and  the 
delivery  of  fuch  orders  fo  long  denied  $  The  reafon 
is  eafily  underftood.  Meffieurs  Barclays,  friends 
to  both  proprietaries  and  people,  wifhed  for  that 
Gentleman’s  happy  arrival ;  hoping  his  influence^ 
added  to  the  power  and  commifjions  the  proprie¬ 
taries  had  veiled  him  with,  might  prove  effectual 
in  reftoring  harmony  and  tranquillity  among  us ; 
But  he>  it  feems,  hoped  his  influence  might  do 
the  bufinefs,  without  thofe  additions. — There  ap¬ 
peared  on  his  arrival  fome  profpedt  (from  fundry 
circumftances)  of  a  change  to  be  made  in  the  houfe 
by  the  approaching  election.  The  proprietary 
friends  and  creatures  knew  the  heart  of  their 
mailer ;  and  how  extremely  difagreeable  to  him 
that  equal  taxation ,  that  refitution ,  and  the  other 
con cef ions  to  be  made  for  the  fake  of  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  mu  ft  neceffarily  be.  They  hoped  therefore 
to  fpare  him  all  thofe  mortifications,  and  thereby 

*  ExtraB  of  a  Letter ,  dated  London,  Auguft  6,  1764, from  David 
Barclay  and  Sons ,  to  MeJJieurs  James  and  Drinker. 

c<  We  very  much  with  for  William  Allen's  happy  arrival  on  your 
et  fide  ;  when  we  hope  his  influence,  added  to  the  power  and  com - 
“  mi  flans  the  proprietaries  have  inverted  him  with,  may  prove  effec- 
“  tual,  in  reftoring  harmony  and  tranquillity  among  you,  fo  much 
“  to  be  defired  by  every  well-wifner  to  your  province.  Pray  be  ai- 

furedof  our  fincerert  and  beft  withes  for  the  fuccefs  of  this  falutary 
“  work,  and  that  nothing  in  our  power,  to  contribute  thereto,  will 
“  ever  be  wanting,” 

fecure 
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fecure  a  greater  portion  of  his  favour.  Hence  the 
iniirudtions  were  not  produced  to  the  laft  affembly; 
though  they  arrived  before  the  September  fitting, 
when  the  governor  was  in  town,  and  actually  did 
bufinels  with  the  houfe.  Nor  to  the  new  affembly 
were  they  mentioned  ;  till  the  “  very  moment 9” 
the  fatal  moment,  when  the  houfe  were  on  the  ' 
point  of  chooling  that  wicked  adverfary  of  the 
proprietary,  to  be  an  agent  for  the  province  in 
England . 

But  I  have,  you  fay,  a  “  fixed  enmity  to  the 
tc  proprietaries ,”  and  “  you  believe  it  will  pre- 
“  elude  all  accommodation  of  our  difputes  with 
“  them,  even  on  juil:  and  reafonable  terms.” — 
And  why  do  you  think  I  have  a  fixed  enmity  to 
the  proprietaries  ?  I  have  never  had  any  perfonal 
difference  with  them.  I  am  no  land-jobber ;  and 
therefore  have  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
their  land-office  or  officers;  if  I  had,  probably, 
like  others,  I  might  have  been  obliged  to  truckle 
to  their  meafures,  or  have  had  like  caufes  of  com¬ 
plaint. — But  our  private  interefts  never  clafhed ; 
and  ail  their  refentment  againft  me,  and  mine  to 
them,  has  been  on  the  public  account.  Let  them 
do  juftice  to  the  people  of  Penfyl vania,  act  ho¬ 
nourably  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  be¬ 
come  honeft  men ;  my  enmity,  if  that’s  of  any 
confequence,  ceafes  from  the  “  very  moment 
and,  as  foon  as  I  poffibly  can,  I  promiie  to  love, 
honour  and  refpedt  them. — In  the  mean  time, 
why  do  you  “  believe  it  will  preclude  all  ac~ 

“  commo  elation  with  them  on  juft  and  reafonable 

“  terms  ?” 


I  , 
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“  terms  ?”  Do  you  not  boaft,  that  their  gracious 
condefcenfions  are  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  ; 
and  that  if  this  had  been  the  ufual  time  for 
<c  bufinefs,  his  honour  would  have  fent  them 
“  down  in  a  meffage  to  the  houfe.”  How  then 
can  my  going  to  England  prevent  this  accommo¬ 
dation  ?  The  governor  can  call  the  Houfe  when 
he  pleafes ;  and,  one  would  think,  that,  at  leaf; 
in  your  opinion,  my  being  out  of  the  way  would 
be  a  favourable  circumftance.  For  then,  by  “  cul- 
“  tivating  the  difpofition  fhown  by  the  proprie- 
“  taries,  every  reafonable  demand  that  can  be  rn  de 
ic  on  the  part  of  the  people  might  be  obtained  : 
**  in  vigoroufly  infilling  on  which,  you  promile 

to  unite  moil:  earneltly  with  the  reft  of  the 
“  Houfe/’— It  feems  then  we  have  “  reafonable 
Cc  demands'  to  make,  and  as  you  call  them  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher,  equitable  demands .  This  is  much  for 
proprietary  minions  to  own ;  But  you  are  all 
growing  better,  in  imitation  of  your  mafter,  which 
is  indeed  very  commendable.  And  if  the  accom^ 
modation  here  Ihould  fail,  I  hope  that  though  you 
diflike  the  perfon  a  majority  of  two  to  one  in  the 
Houfe  have  thought  fit  to  appoint  an  agent ;  you 
will  neverthelefs,  in  duty  to  your  country,  con¬ 
tinue  the  noble  refolution  of  uniting  with  the  reft 
of  the  Houfe,  in  vigoroufly  infilling  on  that  equity 
tiendjuflice,  which  fuch  an  union  will  undoubtedly 
obtain  for  us. 

I  pafs  over  the  trivial  charge  again  ft  the  Af- 
fembly,  that  they  tc  adted  with  unnecefary  hafe 
“  in  proceeding  to  this  appointment,  without 

making 
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tc  making  a  fmall  adjournment/’  &c.  and  your 
affedfed  apprehenfions  of  danger  from  that  hafte. 
The  necedity  of  expedition  on  this  occafion  is  as 
obvious  to  every  one  out  of  doors,  as  it  was  to  thofe 
within;  and  the  fears  you  mention  are  not,  I  fancy, 
confiderable  enough  to  break  your  reft. — I  come 
then  to  your  high  charge  againft  me,  “  That  I 
“  heretofore  ventured,  contrary  to  an  adt  of  Af- 
fC  lembly,  to  place  the  public  money  in  the  ftocks ; 
“  whereby  this  province  fuffered  a  lofs  of  6000 1. 
“  and  that  fum,  added  to  the  5000I.  granted  for 
tc  my  expences,  makes  the  whole  coft  of  my  for- 
“  mer  voyage  to  England  amount  to  Eleven 
“  thousand  pounds  !” — How  wifely  was  that 
form  in  our  laws  contrived,  which  when  a  man 
is  arraigned  for  his  life,  requires  the  evidence  to 
fpeak  the  truth ,  the  whole  truth ,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  !  The  reafon  is  manifeft.  A  falfhood 
may  deftroy  the  innocent ;  fo  may  part  of  a  truth 
without  the  whole ;  and  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
falfhood  may  be  full  as  pernicious.  You,  Mr. 
Chief  Juftice,  and  the  other  juftices  among  the 
protefters,  and  you.  Sir,  who  are  a  Counfellor  at 
Law ;  mull;  all  of  you  be  well  acquainted  with 
this  excellent  form ;  and  when  you  arraigned  my 
reputation  (dearer  to  me  than  life)  before  the  Af- 
fembly,  and  now  at  the  refpedlable  tribunal  of 
the  public  ;  would  it  not  have  well  become  your 
Honours  to  have  had  fome  fmall  regard  at  leaft  to 
the  fpirit  of  that  form  ? — You  might  have  men¬ 
tioned,  that  the  direction  of  the  adt  to  lod^e  the 
money  in  the  Bank,  fubjedt  to  the  drafts  of  the 

truftees 
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truftees  of  the  loan-office  here,  was  impracticable  j 
.  that  the  bank  refufed  to  receive  it  on  thofe  terms  | 
it  being  contrary  to  their  fettled  rules  to  take  charge 
of  money  fubject  to  the  orders  of  unknown  people 
living  in  diftant  countries.  You  might  have  men¬ 
tioned,  that  the  houfe  being  informed  of  this, 
and  having  no  immediate  call  for  the  money,  did 
themfelves  adopt  the  meafure  of  placing  it  in  the 
Hocks,  which  then  were  low ;  where  it  might 
on  a  peace  produce  a  conliderable  profit,  and  in 
the  mean  time  accumulate  an  intereft :  That 
they  even  paffed  a  bill,  directing  the  fubfequent 
fums  granted  by  parliament,  to  be  placed  with  the 
former:  that  the  meafure  was  prudent  and  fafe * 
and  that  the  lofs  arofe,  not  from  placing  the  money 
in  the  flocks,  but  from  the  imprudent  and  un- 
neceffary  drawing  it  out  at  thevery  timewhen 
they  were  loweft,  on  fome  flight  uncertain  rumours 
of  a  peace  concluded  :  that  if  the  aflembly  had  let 
it  remain  another  year,  inftead  of  loflng  they  would 
have  gained  Six  TPhoufand pounds ;  and  that  after 
all,  fince  the  exchange  at  which  they  fold  their 
bills,  was  near  twenty  per  cent .  higher  when  they 
drew  than  when  the  flocks  were  purchafed,  the 
lofs  was  far  from  being  fo  great  as  you  reprefent  it. 
All  thefe  things  you  might  have  faidj  for  they  are, 
and  you  know  them  to  be,  part  of  the  whole  truth  9 
but  they  would  have  fpoiled  your  accufation. — - 
The  late  fpeaker  of  your  honourable  Houfe,  Mr. 
Norris ,  (who  has,  I  fuppofe,  all  my  letters  to 
him,  and  copies  of  his  own  to  me,  relating  to 
that  tranfa&ion)  can  teftify  with  how  much  in¬ 
tegrity 
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tegrity  and  clearnefs  I  managed  the  whole  affair. 
All  the  Houfe  were  feniible  of  it,  being  from 
time  to  time  fully  acquainted  with  the  fads. — If  I 
had  gone  to  gaming  in  the  flocks  with  the  public 
money,  and  through  my  fault  a  fum  was  loft,  as 
your  proteft  would  infinuate ;  why  was  I  not  cen- 
lured  and  punifhed  for  it  when  I  returned  ?  You, 
honourable  Sir  (my  enemy  of  feven  years  ftanding) 
was  then  in  the  Houfe.  You  were  appointed  on 
the  committee  for  examining  my  accounts ;  you 
reported  that  you  found  them  juft,  and  figned  that 
report*. — I  never  folicited  the  employ  of  agent; 

I  made 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Benjamin  Franklin '  s  Accounts. 

<f  In  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Houfe,  we  have  examined  the 
“  account  of  Benjamin  Franklin ,  Efq;  with  the  vouchers  to  us  pro- 
“  duced  in  fupport  thereof;  and  do  find  the  fame  account  to  be  j ufl, 
“  and  that  he  has  expended,  in  the  immediate  fervice  of  this  pro- 
<f  vince,  the  fum  of  Seven  hundred  and  Fourteen  pounds ,  Fen  J hillings 
“  and  Seven-pence,  out  of  the  fum  of  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  herling, 
“  to  him  remitted  and  paid;  exclufive  of  any  allowance  or  charge 
“  for  his  fupport  and  fervices  for  the  province. 

John  Morton,  John  Hughes, 

William  Allen,  Samuel  Rhoads, 

February  19,  1763.  John  Ross,  John  Wilkinson, 

John  Moor,  Isaac  Pearson. 

Joseph  Fox, 

<c  The  Houfe  taking  the  foregoing  report  of  the  committee  of  ac- 
“  counts  into  confederation,  and  having  fpent  fome  time  therein, 

“  Refolved , 

“  That  the  fum  of  Five  hundred  pounds  fterling  per  annum  be 
V  allowed  and  given  to  Benjamin  Franklin ,  Efq;  late  agent  for  the 
“  province  of  P enfylvania  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain ,  during  his 
“  abfence  of  fix  years  from  his  bufinefs  and  connections,  in  the  fer- 
“  vice  of  the  public ;  and  that  the  thanks  of  this  Houfe  be  alfo  given 
“  to  the  faid  Gentleman  by  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  chair;  as  well 
“  lor  the  faithful  difcharge  of  his  duty  to  this  province  in  particular, 
“  as  for  the  many  and  important  fervices  done  America  in  general, 
“  during  his  refidence  in  Great  Britain  ” 
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I  made  no  bargain  for  my  future  fervice,  when  I 
was  ordered  to  England  by  the  affembly  ;  nor  did 
they  vote  me  any  falary.  I  lived  there  near  fix 
years  at  my  own  expence  ;  and  I  made  no  charge 
or  demand  when  I  came  home.  You,  Sir,  of  all 
others,  was  the  very  member  that  propofed  (for 
the  honour  and  juftice  of  the  Houfe)  a  compenfa- 
tion  to  be  made  me  of  the  Five  thoufand pounds 
you  mention.  Was  it  with  an  intent  to  reproach 
me  thus  publicly  for  accepting  it  ? — I  thanked  the 
Houfe  for  it  then,  and  I  thank  you  now  for  pro- 
pofing  it :  Though  you,  who  have  lived  in  Eng¬ 
land,  can  eafily  conceive,  that  befides  the  prejudice 
to  my  private  affairs  by  my  abfence,  a  Thoufand 
pounds  more  would  not  have  reimburfed  me.' — 
The  money  voted  was  immediately  paid  me.  But 
if  I  had  occafioned  the  lofs  of  Six  thoufand  pounds 
to  the  province,  here  was  a  fair  opportunity  of 
fecuring  eafily  the  greatefi  part  of  it ;  why  was 
not  the  Five  thoufand  pounds  deducted,  and  the 
remainder  called  for  ?  The  reafon  is,  this  accu- 
fation  was  not  then  invented.— Permit  me  ,to  add, 

Thurfday,  March  31,  1763. 

44  Purfuant  to  a  refolve  of  the  nineteenth  of  laffc  month,  that  the 
44  thanks  of  this  Houfe  be  given  to  Benjamin  Franklin ,  Efq;  for 
44  his  many  fervices  not  only  to  the  province  of  Penfylvania ,  but  to 
44  America  in  general,  during  his  late  agency  at  the  court  of  Great 
44  Britain  ;  the  fame  were  this  day  accordingly  given  in  form  from 

44  the  chair. - —To  which  Mr  .Franklin,  refpedfully  addreffing 

44  himfelf  to  the  Speaker,  made  anfwer,  That  he  was  thankful  to 
44  the  Houfe,  for  the  very  handfome  and  generous  allowance  they 
44  had  been  pleafed  to  make  him  for  his  fervices ;  but  that  the  ap- 
44  probation  of  this  Houfe  was,  in  his  eftimation,  far  above  every 

other  kind  of  recompence.”  Votes,  1763. 
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that  fuppofing  the  whole  Pleven  thoufand pounds 
an  expence  occafioned  by  my  voyage  to  England ; 
yet  the  taxation  of  the  proprietary  elbate  now  efta- 
blifhed,  will,  when  valued  by  years  purchafe,  be 
found  in  time  an  advantage  to  the  public,  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  expence.  And  if  the  expence  is  at 
prefent  a  burthen,  the  odium  of  it  ought  to  lie 
on  thofe  who,  by  their  injuftice,  made  the  voyage 
neceffary ;  and  not  on  me,  who  only  fubmitted 
to  the  orders  of  the  houfe,  in  undertaking  it. 

I  am  now  to  take  leave  (perhaps  a  laft  leave) 
of  the  country  I  love,  and  in  which  I  have  fpent 
the  greateft  part  of  my  life. —  Esto  per  pet  u  a. 
—I  wifh  every  kind  of  profperity  to  my  friends, 
•-—and  I  forgive  my  enemies 


Philadelphia,  Nov. 
5,  1764. 


B*  Franklin, 


-  [Dr.  Franklin  appears  from  this  pafiage  to  have  been ^  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  England.  See  alfo  his  Examination ,  p.  294. 
E.J 
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Preface  by  a  Member  of the  P  enfylvanian  Afembly 
<i  [viz.  Dr.  franklin]  to  the  Speech  oj  Jofeph 
Galloway,  Efcj;  one  of  the  Members  for  Phila¬ 
delphia  County ;  in  Anfwer  to  the  Speech  of 
John  Dickinfon,  Efq-,  delivered  in  the  Houfe 
of  Afembly  of  the  Province  of  Penfylvania, 

,  May  24,  17645 — on  Occafon  of  a  Petition 
drawn  up  by  Order,  and  then  under  the  Confi- 
deration  of  the  Houfe,  praying  His  Majefty  for  a 
Royal,  in  lieu  of  a  Proprietary,  Government* . 

|  !.  is  not  merely  becaufe  Mr.  Dickinfon  s  fpeecli 
-*■  was  ufhered  into  the  world  by  a preface,  that 
one  is  made  to  this  of  Mr.  Galloway.  But  as  in 

.  *  [As  I  am  very  much  unacquainted  with  the  hihory  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  thefe  provincial  politics,  I  lhall  coniine  myfelf  to  fome  im- 
f  erfeft  anecdotes  concerning  the  parties,  &c.~~  A  fpeech  which  Mr. 
Dickinfon  had  delivered  in  the  Penfylvania  aifembly  againft  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  proprietary  government,,  having  been  publifhed,  and  a 
preface  having  been  written  to  it  as  I  think  by  a  Dr.  Smith  ;  Mr. 
Galloway’s  fpeech  was  held  forth  as  a  proper  anfwer  to  that  fpeech, 
while  the  preface  to  it  appeared  balanced  by  the  above  preface  from 
Dr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Galloway’s  fpeech,  or  probably  the  advertife- 
ment  that  attended  it,  urged,  I  believe,  Mr.  Dickinfon  iiril  to  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  then  to  a  printed  reply. - The  controverfy  was  quickly 

republifhed  in  England,  or  at  leak  the  principal  parts  of  it;  and  it 
is  from  the  Englilh  edition  of  Mr.  Galloway’s  fpeech,  (printed  in 
London  by  Nichols  in  1765)  that  I  have  copied  the  above. 

Thefe  feveral  gentlemen  however  feem  for  a  time  to  have  better 
agreed  in  their  fubfequent  opinions,  concerning  American  taxation 
by  Great  Britain ;  Mr.  Dickinfon  in  particular  having  taken  a  very 
fpirited  line  in  the  Farmer’s  Letters  and  other  pieces,  which  procured 
him  confiderable  reputation.  The  Congrefs  declaration  neverthelefs 
for  independence,  was  reported  not  to  have  given  perfect  fatisfa&ion, 
at  krft,  either  to  himfelf  or  to  Mr.  Galloway.  And  in  the  event, 
Mr.  Galloway,  thought  proper  to  come  over  to  General  Howe,  and 
afterwards  to  embark  for  England.  E.] 


that 
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that  preface  a  number  of  afperfions  were  thrown 
on  our  aflemblies,  and  their  proceedings  grofly 
mifreprefented ;  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  wipe 
thofe  afperfions  off  by  fome  proper  animadverfions ; 
and  by  a  true  ftate  of  fails,  to  reilify  thofe  mif- 
reprefentations. 

The  preface  begins  with  faying,  that  *  Gover- 
€  nor  Denny ,  (whole  administration  will  never  be 
c  mentioned  but  with  difgrace  in  the  annals  of 
4  this  province,)  was  induced  by  confiderations  to 
€  which  the  world  is  now  no  Stranger,  to  pafs 
*  fun  dry  aits/  &c.  thus  inlinuating,  that  by  fome 
unufual  bale  bargain  fecretly  made,  but  afterwards 
difcovered,  he  was  induced  to  pafs  them. 

It  is  fit,  therefore,  without  undertaking  to  juf- 
tify  all  that  Governor’s  administration,  to  Shew 
what  thofe  confiderations  were. — Ever  fince  the 
revenue  of  the  quit-rents  firft,  and  after  that,  the 
revenue  of  tavern-licences,  were  fettled  irrevo¬ 
cably  on  our  proprietors  and  governors  5  they  have 
looked  on  thofe  incomes  as  their  proper  eState, 
for  which  they  were  under  no  obligations  to  the 
people  :  and  when  they  afterwards  concurred  in 
pafling  any  ufeful  laws,  they  confidered  them  as 
fo  many  jobs,  for  which  they  ought  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  paid.  Hence  arofe  the  cullom  of  pre- 
Cents  twice  a  year  to  the  Governors,  at  the  dole 
of  each  feffion  in  which  laws  were  paSTed,  given 
at  the  time  of  pafling  :  they  ufually  amounted  to 
a  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  But  when  the 
Governors  and  Affemblies  difagreed,  fo  that  laws 
,  E  e  2  were 
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were  not  paffed,  the  prefents  were  withheld.—* 
When  a  difpofition  to  agree  enfued,  there  fome- 
times  hill  remained  fom t  diffidence.  The  Governors  i 
would  not  pafs  the  laws  that  were  wanted,  with¬ 
out  being  fure  of  the  money,  even  all  that  they 
called  their  arrears  ;  nor  the  Affemblies  give  the 
money  without  being  fure  of  the  laws.  Thence 
the  neceffity  of  feme  private  conference,  in  which 
mutual  affurances  of  good  faith  might  be  received 
and  given,  that  the  tranfadions  Ihould  go  hand 
in  hand.— What  name  the  impartial  reader  will 
give  to  this  kind  of  commerce,  I  cannot  fay  :  To 
me  it  appears  an  extortion  of  more  money  from 
the  people,  for  that  to  which  they  had  before  an 
undoubted  right,  both  by  the  conftitution  and  bv 
purchafe ;  but  there  was  no  other  fhop  they  could 
go  to  for  the  commodity  they  wanted,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  comply.  ’-Time  eftablifhed  the 
cuftom,  and  made  it  feem  honeft ;  fo  that  our 
Governors*  even  thofe  of  the  mofl  undoubted 
honour*  have  pradifed  it.  * —  Governor  ‘Thomas, 
after  a  long  mifunderftanding  with  the  Affembly,  , 
went  more  openly  to  work  with  them  in  manag¬ 
ing  this  commerce,  and  they  with  him.  The  p 
fad  is  curious,  as  it  ftands  recorded  in  the  votes 
of  1742-3.  Sundry  bills  fent  up  to  the  Governor 
for  his  affent  had  lain  long  in  his  hands,  without  |j 
any  anfwer.  Jan.  4.  the  Houfe  *  Ordered,  That  : 
*  Thomas  Leech  and  Edward  Warner  wait  upon 
V  the  Governor;  and  acquaint  him,  that  the  Houfe 
s  had  long  waited  for  his  refult  on  the  bills  that 
s  lie  before  him,  and  deiire  to  know  when  they 

5  may  ( *1 
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*  may  expedl  it The  gentlemen  return,  and  re¬ 
port,  (  That  they  waited  upon  the  Governor,  and 

*  delivered  the  mellage  of  the  Houfe  according  to 

*  order ;  and  that  the  Governor  was  pleafed  to  fay, 

‘  He  had  had  the  bills  long  under  confideration, 

<  and  waited  the  refult  of  the  Houfe /  The  Houfe 
well  underftood  this  hint ;  and  immediately  re- 
folved  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  Houle,  to 
take  what  was  called  the  Governor  s  [up port  into 
consideration  in  which  they  made  (the  minutes 
fay)  fome  progrefs  ■  and  the  next  morning  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  that  progrefs ,  whatever  it  was,  had 
been  communicated  to  him ;  for  he  fent  them 
down  this  meffage  by  his  fecretary:  ‘  Mr.  Speaker, 

‘  The  Governor  commands  me  to  acquaint  you, 

*  that  as  he  has  received  affurances  of  a  good  dif- 
i  pofition  in  the  Houfe,  he  thinks  it  incumbent  on 

*  him  to  fhew  the  like  on  his  part ;  and  therefore 
‘  fends  down  the  bills  which  lay  before  him, 

*  without  any  amendment.’  As  this  meffage  only 
Shewed  a  good  difpoiition,  but  contained  no  pro- 
mile  to  pafs  the  bills,  the  Houfe  feem  to  have  had 
their  doubts ;  and  therefore,  February  2,  when 
they  came  to  refoive,  on  the  report  of  the  grand 
committee,  to  give  the  money,  they  guarded  their 
refolves  very  cautioully,  viz.  c  Refolved,  That  on  - 

*  the  pafage  of  fuch  bills  as  now  lie  before  the 

*  Governor,  (the  naturalization  bill,  and  fuch 

*  other  bills  as  may  be  prefented  to  him  during 
1  this  fitting)  there  be  paid  him  the  fum  of  Five 
(  hundred  pounds.  Refolved  alfo,  That  on  the 
f  paffage  of  fuch  bills  as  now  lie  before  the  Go- 

Ee  j  *  vernor 
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4  vernor  (the  naturalization  bill,  and  fuch  other 
4  bills  as  may  be  prefented  to  him  this  fitting) 
c  there  be  paid  to  the  Governor  the  further  fum 
*  of  One  thoufand  pounds,  for  the  current  year’s 
4  fupport ;  and  that  orders  be  drawn  on  the  trea- 
4  furer  and  trufiees  of  the  loan-office,  purfuant  to 
4  thefe  refolves/  The  orders  were  accordingly 
drawn ;  with  which  being  acquainted,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  a  time  to  pafs  the  bills ;  which  was  done 
with  one  hand,  while  he  received  the  orders  in 
the  other  :  and  then  with  the  utmofi:  politenefs 
[he]  thanked  the  Houfe  for  the  Fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  as  if  it  had  been  a  pure  free  gift,  and  a 
mere  mark  of  their  refpedt  and  affedtion.  4 1  thank 
4  yoUy  Gentlemen  (fays  he)  for  this  inftance  of 
4  your  regard ;  which  I  am  the  more  p leafed  with, 
4  as  it  gives  an  agreeable  profpedt  of future  har - 
4  many  between  me  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
4  people.’— This,  reader,  is  an  exad:  counterpart 
of  the  tranfadfion  with  Governor  Denny ;  except 
that  Denny  fent  we  d  to  the  Houfe,  that  he  would 
pafs  the  bills  before  they  voted  the  fupport.  And 
yet  here  was  no  proprietary  clamour  about  bri¬ 
bery,  &c.— And  why  fo  ?  Why  at  that  time  the 
proprietary  family,  bv  virtue  of  a  fecret  bond  they 
ha  a  obtained  of  the  Governor  at  his  appointment, 
were  i o  fhare  with  him  the  fums  fo  obtained  of  the 
people  i 

This  refervation  of  the  proprietaries  they  were 
at  that  time  a  little  afhamed  of ;  and  therefore 
fudi  bonds  were  then  to  be  fecrets.  But  as  in 
every  kind  of  firming  frequent  repetition  leffens 

fhame. 
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fhame,  and  increafes  boldnefs ;  we  find  the  pro¬ 
prietaries  ten  years  afterwards,  openly  in  fitting  on 
thefe  advantages  to  themfelves,  over  and  above  what 
was  paid  to  their  deputy:  4  Wherefore  (fay  they  *) 

<  on  this  occafion  it  is  necefiary  that  we  fhould 
c  inform  the  people,  through  yourfelves  their  re- 
4  prefentatives ;  that  as  by  the  conftitution  our 

<  consent  is  necessary  to  their  laws,  at 

*  the  fame  time  that  they  have  an  undoubted  right 
1  to  fuch  as  are  necefiary  for  the  defence  and  real 

*  ferviceof  the  country;  fo  it  will  tend  the  better 
‘  to  facilitate  the  feveral  matters  which  mult  be 
4  tranfa&ed  with  us,  for  their  reprefentatives  to 
c  fhew  a  regard  to  us  and  our  interest/  This 
was  in  their  anlwer  to  the  reprefentation  of  the 
aflembly,  [Votes,  December,  1754,  p.  48.]  on 
the  juftice  of  theircontributing  to  Indian  expences, 
which  they  had  refufed. — And  on  this  claufe  the 
committee  make  the  following  remark :  *  They 
‘  tell  us,  their  confent  is  necefiary  to  our  laws, 

<  and  that  it  will  tend  the  better  to  facilitate  the 

<  matters  which  mud  be  tranfafted  with  them, 
4  for  the  reprefentatives  to  (hew  a  regard  to  their 
‘  interest:  That  is,  (as  we  underftand  it) 
‘  though  the  Proprietaries  have  a  deputy  here, 
‘  fupported  by  the  province,  who  is,  or  ought  to 

*  be,  fully  impowered  to  pafs  all  laws  necefiary  for 

*  the  fervice  of  the  country  ;  yet,  before  we  can 
‘  obtain  fuch  laws,  we  mull:  facilitate  their  paflage 
4  by  paying  money  for  the  proprietaries,  which 

*  they  ought  to  pay;  or  in  lome  lhape  make  it 

*  [i.  e.  to  the  Aflembly.  E.] 

E  e  4 
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*  their  particular  interest  to  pafs  them.  Wo 

*  hope,  however,  that  if  this  practice  has  ever 
c  been  begun,  it  will  never  be  continued  in  this 
€  province  ;  and  that  fince,  as  this  very  paragraph 
€  allows,  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to  fuch 

*  laws,  we  (hall  always  be  able  to  obtain  them  from 
f  the  goodnefs  of  our  fovereign,  without  going  to 
f  market  for  them  to  a  fubjedtf — Time  has  fhewn 
that  thofe  hopes  were  vain;  they  have  been  obliged 
to  go  to  that  market  ever  fince,  diredtly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  $  or  go  without  their  laws.  The  practice 
has  continued  :  and  will  continue,  as  long  as  the 
proprietary  government  fubiiils,  intervening  be¬ 
tween  the  crown  and  the  people. 

Do  not,  my  courteous  reader,  take  pet  at  our 
proprietary  conftitution,  for  thefe  our  bargain  and 
lale  proceedings  in  legiflation. — It  is  a  happy 
country  where  juftice,  and  what  was  your  own 
before,  can  be  had  for  ready  money.  It  is  ano¬ 
ther  addition  to  the  value  of  money,  and  of 
courfe  another  fpur  to  induftry.- — Every  land  is 
not  fo  blefled.  There  are  countries  where  the 
princely  proprietor  claims  to  be  lord  of  all  pro¬ 
perty,  where  what  is  your  own  fhall  not  only  be 
wreiled  from  you ;  but  the  money  you  give  to  have 
it  reitored  fhall  be  kept  with  it;  and  your  offering 
fo  much,  being  a  fign  of  your  being  too  rich,  you 
fhall  be  plundered  of  every  thing  that  remained. 
Thefe  times  are  not  come  here  yet :  Your  prefent 
proprietors  have  never  been  more  un reasonable 
pitherto,  than  barely  to  infift  on  your  fighting  in 
defence  of  their  property,  and  paying  the  expence 

your- 
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yourielves ;  or  if  their  eftates  muft  [ah  !  mujf\  be 
taxed  towards  it,  that  the  beji  of  their  lands  fhall 
be  taxed  no  higher  than  the  worft  of  yours. 

Pardon  this  digreffion,  and  I  return  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Denny; — But  firft  let  me  do  Governor  Ha¬ 
milton  the  juftice  to  obferve,  that  whether  from, 
the  uprightnefs  of  his  own  difpofition,  or  from 
the  odious  light  the  practice  had  been  fet  in  on. 
Denny’s  account,  or  from  both;  he  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  thefc  bargains,  but  pafled  fuch  laws  as  he 
thought  fit  to  pafs,  without  any  previous  ftipula- 
tion  of  pay  for  them.  But  then,  when  he  faw 
the  affembly  tardy  in  the  payment  he  expected, 
and  yet  calling  upon  him  fiill  to  pafs  more  laws  ; 
he  openly  put  them  in  mind  of  the  money,  as  a 
debt  due  to  him  from  cuftom.  ‘  in  the  courfe 
4  of  the  prefent  year  (fays  he,  in  his  mefiage  of 

*  July  8,  1763,)  a  great  deal  of  public  bufinefs 
hath  been  tranfadted  by  me,  and  I  believe  as 

‘  many  ufeful  laws  enadted,  as  by  any  of  my  pre- 

*  deceffors  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time ;  yet  I  have 
c  not  underftood  that  any  allowance  hath  hitherto 
‘  been  made  to  me  for  my  fupport,  as  hath  been 

*  cuftomary  in  this  province.’  The  houfe  having 
then  fome  bills  in  hand,  took  the  matter  into  im¬ 
mediate  confederation,  and  voted  him  five  hundred 
pounds ;  for  which  an  order  or  certificate  was 
accordingly  drawn :  And  on  the  fame  day  the 
fpeaker,  after  the  houfe  had  been  with  the  gover¬ 
nor,  reported,  ‘  That  his  Plonour  had  been  pieafed 
f  to  give  his  aflent  to  the  bills,  by  enadting  the 
f  fame  into  laws.  And  Mr.  Speaker  farther  re- 

‘  ported. 
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*  ported,  That  he  had  then,  in  behalf  of  the  houfe, 
4  prefented  their  certificateof  FivehundredPounds 
‘  to  the  Governor ;  who  was  pleafed  to  fay,  he  was 
€  obliged  to  the  houfe  for  the  fame/ — Thus  we 
fee  the  practice  of  purchafing  and  paying  for  laws 
is  interwoven  with  our  proprietary  conftitution, 
ufed  in  the  beft  times,  and  under  the  bed  Gover¬ 
nors. —And  yet,  alas  poor  affembly !  how  will 
you  fleer  your  brittle  bark  between  thefe  rocks  ? 
If  you  pay  ready  money  for  your  laws,  and  thofe 
laws  are  not  liked  by  the  proprietaries,  ]7ou  are 
charged  with  bribery  and  corruption  :  If  you  wait 
a  while  before  you  pay,  you  are  accufed  of  detain¬ 
ing  the  Governor’s  cuftomary  right,  and  dunned 
as  a  negligent  or  difhoneft  debtor,  that  refutes  to 
difcharge  a  jufl  debt ! 


But  Governor  Denny  s  cafe,  I  fhall  be  told, 
differs  from  all  thefe ;  for  the  aCts  he  was  induced 
to  pafs  were,  as  the  Prefacer  tells  us,  c  contrary 
*  to  his  duty ,  and  to  every  tie  of  honour  and  juf- 
c  ticel  Such  is  the  imperfection  of  our  language, 
and  perhaps  of  all  other  languages,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  we  are  furniflied  with  dictionaries  innu¬ 
merable,  we  cannot  precifely  know  the  import 
of  words,  unlefs  we  know  of  what  party  the  man 
is  that  ufes  them. — In  the  mouth  of  an  affembly - 
many  or  true  Penfylvanian,  “  contrary  to  his  duty 
<c  and  to  every  tie  of  honour  and  juftice,”  would 
mean  ;  the  Governor’s  long  refufa]  to  pafs  laws, 
however  juft  and  neceffary,  for  taxing  the  pro¬ 
prietary  eftate :  A  refufal,  contrary  to  the  truft 
3  repofed 


1 
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repofed  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor  by  the  royal 
charter  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  whofe  welfare 
it  was  his  duty  to  promote ;  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  contract  made  between  the  Governor  and  the 
governed,  when  the  quit-rents  and  licence  fees 
were  eftablifhed,  which  confirmed  what  the  pro¬ 
prietaries  call  our  “  undoubted  right”  to  neceffary 
laws. — But  in  the  mouth  of  the  Proprietaries ,  or 
their  creatures,  “  contrary  to  his  duty,  and  to 
“  every  tie  ofjuftice  and  honour,”  means  his  paf- 
ing  laws  contrary  to  proprietary  inftruCtions ;  and 
contrary  to  the  bonds  he  had  previoufly  given  to 
obferve  thofe  inftruCtions :  InftruCtions  how¬ 
ever,  that  were  unjuft  and  unconftitutional ;  and 
bonds,  that  were  illegal  and  void  from  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

Much  has  been  laid  of  the  wickednefs  of  Go¬ 
vernor  Denny  in  paffing,  and  of  the  affemblyin 
prevailing  with  him  4o  pafs,  thofe  aCts.  Bv  the 
Prefacer's  account  of  them,  you  would  think  the 
laws  fo  obtained  were  all  bad ;  for  he  fpeaks  of  but 
feven ;  of  which  fix  he  fays  were  repealed,  and  the 
feventh  reported  to  be  4  fundamentally  wrong 

*  and  unjust,’  *  and  ought  to  be  repealed,  un- 

*  lefs  fix  certain  amendments  were  made  there- 

*  in  Whereas  in  faCt  there  were  nineteen  of 
them ;  and  feveral  of  thofe  mu  ft  have  been  good 
laws,  for  even  the  Proprietaries  did  not  objeCt 
to  them.  Of  the  eleven  that  they  oppofed,  only 

*  This  aft  is  in  titled.  An  aft  for  granting  to  his  Ivlajefty  the 
fum  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ;  itriking  the  fame  in  bills  of 
credit,  and  finking  the  bills  by  a  taxon  alleltates  real  and  perfonal. 

fix 
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fix  were  repealed ;  fo  that  it  feems  thefe  good 
Gentlemen  may  themfelves  befometimes  as  wrong 
in  oppofing,  as  the  afiembly  in  enabling  laws. 
—But  the  words  “  fundamentally  wr  o  n  g  and 

unjust"  are  the  great  fund  of  triumph  to  the 
Proprietaries  and  their  partizans.  Thefe  their 
fubfequent  Governors  have  unmercifully  dinned 
in  the  ears  of  the  afiembly  on  all  occafions  ever 
fince ;  for  they  make  a  part  of  near  a  dozen  of 
their  meffages.— They  have  rung  the  changes  on 
ihofe  words*  till  they  worked  them  up  to  fay  that 
the  law  was  fundamentally  wrong  and  unjuft  in 
Jix  fever al  articles ;  (Governor's  meffage,  May  17* 
176 4.)  inftead  of  6  ought  to  be  repealed*  unlefs 
€  fix  alterations  or  amendments  could  be  made 

*  therein.1— A  law  unjuft  in  fix  feveral  articles* 
muft  be  an  unjuft  law  indeed.  Let  us  therefore* 
once  for  all*  examine  this  unjuft  law*  article  by 
article  ;  in  order  to  fee  whether  our  afiemblies 
have  been  fuch  villains  as  they  have  been  rep  re¬ 
lented. 

The  firfi  particular  in  which  their  lordfhips 
propofed  the  abt  fhould  be  amended  was*  ‘  That 
c  the  real  eftates  to  be  taxed,  be  defiled  with  pre- 

*  cijion  y  fo  as  not  to  include  the  unfurveved  wafte 

*  land  belonging  to  the  proprietaries/— This 
was  at  moft  but  an  obfeurity  to  be  cleared  up. 
and  though  the  law  might  well  appear  to  their 
lordfhips  uncertain  in  that  particular ;  with  us, 
who  better  know  our  own  cuftoms,  and  that  the 
proprietaries  wafte  unfurveyed  land  was  never  here 
confidered  among  eftates  real,  fubjedt  to  taxation ; 

1  there 
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there  was  not  the  lead  doubt  or  fuppofition,  that 
fuch  lands  were  included  in  the  words  “  all  eftates 
“  real  and  perfonal.”  The  agents  therefore*, 
knowing  that  the  affembly  had  no  intention  to  tax 
thofe  lands,  might  well  fuppofe  they  would  readily 
agree  to  remove  the  obfeurity. — Before  we  go  far¬ 
ther,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  main  defign  of 
the  proprietaries  in  oppofing  this  aft:  was,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  ejiates  being  taxed  at  all .  But  as  they 
know  that  the  doftrine  of  proprietary  exemption, 
which  thev  had  endeavoured  to  enforce  here, 
could  not  be  fupported  there  they  bent  their 
whole  ftrength  againft  the  aft  on  other  principles 
to  procure  its  repeal ;  pretending  great  willing- 
nefs  to  fubmit  to  an  equitable  tax ;  but  that  the 
affembly,  (out  of  mere  malice,  becaufe  they  had 
confcientioufly  quitted  Quake rifm  for  the  church  !) 
were  wickedly  determined  to  ruin  them,  to  tax 
ail  their  unfurveyed  wildernefs-lands,  and  at  the 
higheft  rates ;  and  by  that  means  exempt  them- 
felves  and  the  people,  and  throw  the  whole  bur¬ 
den  of  the  wax  on  the  proprietary  family. — How 
foreign  thefe  charges  were  from  the  truth,  need 
not  be  told  to  any  man  in  Penfylvania.  And  as 
the  proprietors  knew  that  the  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  of  paper  money,  (truck  for  the  defence 
of  their  enormous  eftates,  with  others ;  was  ac¬ 
tually  i flued,  fpread  through  the  country,  and 
in  the  hands  of  thoufands  of  poor  people,  who 
had  given  their  labour  for  it ;  how  bale,  cruel* 

*  [i.  e.  In  England  I  fuppofe,  when  the  laws  were  brought  horns 
to  receive  the  King’s  afTent.  E  ] 

and 
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and  inhuman  it  was  to  endeavour,  by  a  repeal  of 
the  adt,  to  ftrike  the  money  dead  in  thofe  hands 
at  one  blow,  and  reduce  it  all  to  wafte  paper;  to 
the  utter  confufion  of  all  trade  and  dealings,  and 
the  ruin  of  multitudes,  merely  to  avoid  paying 
their  own  juft  tax! — Words  may  be  wanting  to 
exprefs, — but  minds  will  eafily  conceive, — and 
never  without  abhorrence ! 

The  fecond  amendment  propofed  by  their 
Lordfhips  was,  ‘  That  the  located  uncultivated 
‘  lands  belonging  to  the  proprietaries  fhall  not  be 

*  affeffed  higher  than  the  loweft  rate,  at  which  any 

*  located  uncultivated  lands  belonging  to  the  in- 

*  habitants  fhall  be  affeffed.’— Had  there  been 
any  provifion  in  the  adt,  that  the  proprietaries 
lands,  and  thofe  of  the  people,  of  the  fame  value, 
fhould  be  taxed  differently,  the  one  high,  and 
the  other  low ;  the  adt  might  well  have  been 
called  in  this  particular  fundamentally  wrong  and 
unjuft.  But  as  there  is  no  fuch  claufe,  this  can¬ 
not  be  one  of  the  particulars  on  which  the  charge 
is  founded ;  but,  like  the  firft,  is  merely  a  requi- 
fition  to  make  the  adt  clear ;  by  exprefs  diredtions 
therein,  that  the  proprietaries  eftate  fhould  not  be, 
as  they  pretended  to  believe  it  would  be,  taxed 
higher  in  proportion  to  its  value  than  the  eftates 
of  others. — As  to  their  prefent  claim,  founded  on 
that  article,  ‘  that  the  beft  and  moft  valuable  of 
‘  their  lands,  fhould  be  taxed  no  higher  than 
‘  the  word:  and  leaft  valuable  of  the  people's,9 
it  was  not  then  thought  of ;  they  made  no  fuch 
demand ;  nor  did  any  one  dream  that  fo  iniquitous 

a  claim 
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a  claim  would  ever  be  made  by  men  who  had  the 
leaft  pretence  to  the  characters  of  honourable  and 
honed:. 

The  third  particular  was,  *  That  all  lands  not 
1  granted  by  the  proprietaries  within  boroughs  and 
4  towns  %  be  deemed  located  uncultivated  lands, 

4  and  rated  accordingly ;  and  not  as  lots/  The 
claufe  in  the  act  that  this  relates  to  is,  ‘  And 
4  whereas  many  valuable  lots  of  ground  within 
‘  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  feveral  bo- 
4  roughs  and  towns  within  this  province,  remain 
■*  unimproved ;  Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  all  fuch 
4  unimproved  lots  of  ground  within  the  city  and 
4  boroughs  aforefaid  ihall  be  rated  and  affeffed 
e  according  to  their  lituation  and  value,  for  and 
4  towards  railing  the  money  hereby  granted/ — - 
The  reader  will  obferve,  that  the  word  is,  all  un¬ 
improved  lots y  and  that  all  comprehends  the  lots 
belonging  to  the  people,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
proprietary.  There  were  many  of  the  former  ; 
and  a  number  belonging  even  to  members  of  the 
then  Affembly;  and  confidering  the  value,  the 
tax  mull  be  proportionably  as  grievous  to  them, 
as  the  proprietary’s  to  him. — Is  there  among  us 
a  fingle  man,  even  a  proprietary  relation,  officer, 
or  dependant,  fo  infenfible  of  the  differences  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  fo  confufed  in  his  notions 
of  juft  and  unjuft;  as  to  think  and  fay,  that  the 
aeff  in  this  particular  was  fundamentally  wrong 
and  unjuft  ?  I  believe  not  one. — What  then  could 
their Lordfbips  mean  by  the  propoled  amendment? 
Their  meaning  is  ealily  explained.  The  proprieta¬ 


ries 
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ries  have  confiderable  tradls  of  land  within  thd 

/ 

bounds  of  boroughs  and  towns,  that  have  not  yet 
been  divided  into  lots  :  They  pretended  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  by  virtue  of  this  claufe  an  imaginary 
divifion  would  be  made  of  thofe  lands  into  lots* 
and  an  extravagant  value  fet  on  fuch  imaginary 
lots,  greatly  to  their  prejudice. — It  was  anfwered, 
that  no  fuch  thing  was  intended  by  the  ad:  j  and 
that  by  lots  was  meant  only  fuch  ground  as  had 
been  furveyed  and  divided  into  lots ;  and  not  the 
open  undivided  lands. — If  this  only  is  intended, 
fay  their  lordfhips,  then  let  the  adt  be  amended* 
fo  as  clearly  to  exprefs  what  is.  intended.  This  is 
the  full  amount  of  the  third  particular* — How  the 
adt  was  underftood  here,  is  well  known  by  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  it  before  the  difpute  came  on  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  therefore  before  their  lordfhips  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  point  could  be  given  ;  of  which  full 
proof  (hall  prefen tly  be  made.— In  the  mean  time 
it  appears,  that  the  adt  was  not  on  this  account 
fundamentally  wrong  and  unjuft. 

The  fourth  particular  Is,  4  That  the  governor  s 
&  confent  and  approbation  be  made  necedjary  to 

*  every  iffueand  application  of  the  money,  to  be 
c  raifed  by  virtue  of  fuch  adt/— The  affpmbly 
intended  this,  and  thought  they  had  done  it  in 
the  adt.  The  words  of  the  claufe  being,  *  That 

*  f  the  commifiioners  named]  or  the  major  part  of 

*  them,  or  of  the  furvivors  of  them,  with  the  con - 
€  fent  or  approbation  of  the  governor  or  com- 

*  mander  in  chief  of  this  province  for  the  time 

*  being ;  ihall  order  and  appoint  the  difpofition  of 
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1  the  monies  arifing  by  virtue  of  this  aft,  for  and 
4  towards  paying  and  clothing  two  thoufand 
4  feven  hundred  effeftive  men/  &c. — It  was  un- 
derftood  here,  that  as  the  power  of  difpofing  was 
exprefsly  to  be  with  the  confent  and  approbation 
of  the  Governor ;  the  commiflioners  had  no  power 
to  difpofe  of  the  money  without  that  approbation  : 
But  their  lordfhips,  jealous  (as  their  ftation  re¬ 
quires)  of  this  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  being 
better  acquainted  with  the  force  and  weaknefs  of 
law  expreflion ;  did  not  think  the  claufe  explicit 
enough,  unlefs  the  words  “  and  not  otherwife  ” 
were  added,  or  fome  other  words  equivalent.— 
This  particular  therefore  was  no  more  than  another 
requisition  of  greater  clearnefs  and  precifion  ;  and 
by  no  means  a  foundation  for  the  charge  of  fun¬ 
damentally  wrong  and  unjuft. 

The fifth  particular  was,  ‘  That  provincial  com- 

•  miffioners  be  named,  to  hear  and  determine  ap - 

*  peals y  brought  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
4  as  well  as  the  proprietaries/ — There  was  already 
fublifting  a  provifion  for  the  appointment  of 
county  commiffioners  of  appeal ;  by  whom  the 
aft  might  be,  and  aftually  has  been  (as  we  fhall 
prefently  fhew)  juftly  and  impartially  executed 
with  regard  to  the  proprietaries;  Bu X.  provincial 
commiflioners  appointed  in  the  aft  it  was  thought 
might  be  of  ufe,  in  regulating  and  equalizing  the 
modes  of  afleffment  of  different  counties,  where 
they  were  unequal ;  and,  by  affording  a  fecond 
appeal,  tend  more  to  the  fatisfaftion  both  of  the 
proprietaries  and  the  people. — This  particular  was 

F  f  therefore 
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therefore  a  mere  propofed  improvement  of  the  aft ; 
which  could  not  be,  and  was  not,  in  this  refpeft, 
denominated  fundamentally  wrong  and  unjuft. 

We  have  now  gone  through  five  of  the  fix  pro¬ 
pofed  amendments,  without difcovering  anything 
on  which  that  cenfure  could  be  founded ;  but  the 
Jixth  remains ;  which  points  at  a  part  of  the  aft 
wherein  we  muft  candidly  acknowledge  there  is 
fomething,  that,  in  their  lordfhips  view  of  it, 
muft  juftify  their  judgment:  The  words  of  the 
Jixth  article  are,  ‘  That  the  payments  by  th$ 
‘  tenants  to  the  proprietaries  of  their  rents,  fhall 

*  be  according  to  the  terms  of  their  refpeftive 

*  grants ;  as  if  fuch  aft  had  never  been  pafled/ — ■ 
This  relates  to  that  claufe  of  the  aft  by  which 
the  paper  money  was  made  a  legal  tender  in  ‘  dif- 

*  charge  of  all  manner  of  debts,  rents,  fum  and 
4  fums  of  money  whatfoever,  &c.  at  the  rates 
4  afcertained  in  the  aft  of  parliament  made  in  the 
‘  fixth  of  Queen  Anne/ — From  the  great  injuftice 
frequently  done  to  creditors,  and  complained  of 
from  the  colonies,  by  the  vaft  depreciation  of 
paper  bills  ;  it  was  become  a  general  fixed  princi¬ 
ple  with  the  miniftry,  that  fuch  bills  (whofe  va¬ 
lue,  though  fixed  in  the  aft,  could  not  be  kept 
fixed  by  the  aft)  ought  not  to  be  made  a  legal 
tender  in  any  colony  at  thofe  rates.  The  parlia¬ 
ment  had  before  pafled  an  aft  to  take  that  tender 
away  in  the  four  New-England  colonies,  and  have 
fince  made  the  aft  general.  This  was  what  their 
lordfhips  would  therefore  have  propofed  for  the 
gmendnaent.—But  it  being  reprefented,  That  the 

chief 
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chief  fupport  of  the  credit  of  the  bills  was  the  le¬ 
gal  tender ;  and  that  without  it  they  would  be¬ 
come  of  no  value,  it  was  allowed  generally  to  re¬ 
main;  with  an  exception  to  the  proprietaries  rents, 
where  *  there  was  a  fpecial  contract  for  payment 
in  another  coin.—  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  this 
was  doing  juftice  to  the  proprietaries;  and  that, 
had  the  requifition  been  in  favour  of  all  other  cre¬ 
ditors  alfo,  the  juftice  had  been  equal,  as  being 
general.  We  do  not  therefore  prefume  to  impeach 
their  lordfhips  judgment,  that  the  adt,  as  it  en¬ 
forced  the  acceptance  of  bills  for  money  at  a  value 
which  they  had  only  nominally,  and  not  really  ; 
was  in  that  refpedt  fundamentally  wrong  and  un- 
juft. — And  yetwe  believe  theReaderwiW  not  think 
the  afiembly  fo  much  to  blame,  when  he  confiders 
that  the  making  paper  bills  a  legal  tender  had  been 
the  univerfal  mode  in  America  for  more  than 
threefcore  years ;  that  there  was  fcarce  a  colony 
that  had  not  pradtifed  that  mode  more  or  lefs : 
That  it  had  always  been  thought  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  give  the  bills  a  credit,  and  there¬ 
by  obtain  from  them  the  ufes  of  money :  That 
the  inconveniencies  were  therefore  fubmitted  to, 
for  the  fake  of  the  greater  conveniences :  That 
adts  innumerable  of  the  like  kind  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  crown  :  And  that  if  the  afiembly 
made  the  bills  a  legal  tender  at  thofe  rates  to  the 
proprietaries ;  they  made  them  alfo  a  legal  tender 
to  themfelves,  and  all  their  conftituents ;  many  of 

f  [Poflibly  this  word  when,  means  wherever.  E.J 
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whom  might  fuffer  in  their  rents,  &c.  as  much 
In  proportion  to  their  eftates  as  the  proprietaries. 
—But  if  he  cannot  on  thefe  confiderations  quite 
excufe  the  affembly,  what  will  he  think  of  thofe 
honour  able  proprietaries^  who,  when  paper  money 
was  iffued  in  their  colony,  for  the  common  defence 
of  their  vaft  eftates  with  thofe  of  the  people,  and 
who  mu  ft  therefore  reap  at  leaft  equal  advantages 
from  thofe  bills  with  the  people ;  could  neverthe- 
lefs  wifti  to  be  exempted  from  their  fhare  of  the  un¬ 
avoidable  difadvantages.  Is  there  upon  earth  a  man 
belides,  with  any  conception  of  what  is  honeft,  with 
any  notion  of  honour,  with  the  leaft  tincfture  in  his 
veins  of  the  Gentleman ;  but  would  have  blufhed  at 
the  thought ;  but  would  have  rejedted  with  difdain 
fuch  undue  preference,  if  it  had  been  offered  him  ? 
Much  lefs  would  he  have  ftruggled  for  it,  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  it,refolved  to  ruin  thou- 
fands  of  his  tenants  by  a  repeal  of  the  adt,  rather 
than  mifs  of  it  * ;  and  enforce  it  afterwards  by  an 
audacioufly  wicked  inftrudtion ;  forbidding  aids  to 
his  king,  and  expbfing  the  province  to  deftrudtion, 
unlefs  it  was  complied  with.  And  yet, — Thefe  are 
honourable  men  Here 

*  This  would  have  been  done,  and  the  money  all  funk  in  the 
hands  of  the  people ;  if  the  agents,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Robert 
Cbarlesy  had  not  interpofed,  and  voluntarily,  without  authority 
from  the  affembly  fo  to  do,  but  at  their  own  rifque ;  undertaken 
that  thofe  amendments  fhould  be  made,  or  that  they  themfelves  would 
indemnify  the  proprietaries  from  any  damages  they  might  fufiain  for 
want  thereof.  An  action  which,  as  the  prefacer  fays  in  another  cafe, 
*f  poflerity  perhaps  may  find  a  name  for.” 

f  It  is  not  eafy  to  guefs  from  what  fource  our  proprietaries  have 
drawn  their  principles.  Thofe  who  Fudy  law  and  jufrice  as  a  fcience 

have 
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Here  then  we  have  had  a  full  view  of  the  Af- 
femblys  injuftice;  about  which  there  has  been 
fo  much  infolent  triumph  ! — But  let  the  proprie¬ 
taries  and  their  aifcrept  deputies  hereafter  recoi¬ 
led  and  remember,  that  the  fame  auguft  tribunal 
which  cen hired  fome  of  the  modes  and  circum- 
ftances  of  that  act,  did  at  the  fame  time  eftablifh 
and  confirm  the  grand  principle  of  the  aCt,  viz. 
“  That  the  proprietary  eftate  ought,  with  other 
<c  eftates,  to  be  taxed  And  thereby  did  in  effeCt 
determine  and  pronounce,  that  the  oppofition  fo 
long  made  in  various  ihapes  to  that  juft  principle, 
by  the  proprietaries *  was  fundamentally  wrong 
and  unjust.  An  injustice  they  were  not,  like 
the  Aflembly,  under  any  neceffity  of  committing 
for  the  public  good ;  or  any  other  neceffity,  but 
what  was  impofed  on  them  by  thofe  bafe  pafiions 
that  aCl  the  tyrant  in  bad  minds ,  their  felfifhnefs, 
their  pride,  and  their  avarice. 

I  have  frequently  mentioned  the  equitable  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  Houfe  in  thofe  parts  of  the  aCt  that 
were  fuppofed  obfcure,  and  how  they  were  under- 
ltood  here. — A  clear  proof  thereof  is  found,  as  I 
have  already  faid,  in  the  aCtual  execution  of  the 
aCt:  In  the  execution  of  it  before  the  conteft  about 
it  in  England ;  and  therefore  before  their  Lord- 
fliips  objections  to  it  had  a  being. — When  the  re- 

have  eftablifhed  it  a  maxim  in  equity,  “  Qui  fentit  commodum, 
“  fentire  debet  et  onus.”  And  fo  confident  is  this  with  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind,  that  even  our  lowed  untaught  coblers  and  porters 
feel  the  force  of  it  in  their  own  maxim  (which  they  are  honed  enough 
gever  to  difpute)  “  Touch  pot,  touch  penny.” 

f  f  3 
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port  came  over,  and  was  laid  before  the  Houfe, 
one  year's  tax  had  been  levied  :  and  the  Affembly, 
confcious  that  no  injuftice  had  been  intended  to 
the  proprietaries,  and  willing  to  rectify  it  if  any 
fhould  appear  ;  appointed  a  committee  of  members 
from  the  feveral  counties  to  examine  into  the  ftate 
of  the  proprietaries  taxes  through  the  province, 
and  nominated  on  that  committee  a  gentleman  of 
known  attachment  to  the  proprietaries,  and  their 
Chief  Juftice,  Mr.  Allen;  to  the  end  that  the 
ftri&eft  inquiry  might  be  made.— 5 ’’heir  report 
was  as  follows :  (  We,  the  committee  appointed 
4  to  inquire  into,  and  confider  the  ftate  of  the 

*  proprietary  taxation  through  the  feveral  coun- 
c  ties,  and  report  the  fame  to  the  Houfe ;  have, 
4  in  purfuance  of  the  faid  appointment,  carefully 

*  examined  the  returns  of  property,  and  corn- 
4  pared  them  with  the  refpe&ive  affeifments  there- 
4  on  made  through  the  whole  province;  —  and 
6  find,  Firjiy  That  no  part  of  the  unfurveyed  wafte 
4  lands  belonging  to  the  proprietaries  have,  in  any 
4  inftance,  been  included  in  the  eftates  taxed. 
4  Secondly >  That  fome  of  the  located  uncultivated 
4  lands  belonging  to  the  proprietaries  in  feveral 
4  counties  remain  unajjejfed ;  and  are  not  in  any 
4  county  aflefled  higher,  than  the  lands  under  like 
4  circumftances  belonging  to  the  inhabitants, 
4  'Thirdly,  That  all  lands ,  not  granted  by  the  pro- 
4  prietaries,  within  boroughs  and  towns,  remain 
(  untaxed ;  excepting  in  a  few  inftances,  and  in 
c  thofe  they  are  rated  as  low,  as  the  lands  which 

*  are  granted  in  the  faid  boroughs  and  towns, 

4  The 
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€  The  whole  of  the  proprietary  tax  of  eighteen 
€  pence  in  the  pound,  amounts  to  566/.  4 s.  lod. 

*  And  the  fum  of  the  tax  on  the  inhabitants  for  the 
‘  fame  year  amounts,  through  the  feveral  counties, 

*  to  27,103/.  12 s.  8d.  And  it  is  the  opinion 
4  of  your  committee  that  there  has  not  been  any 
€  injuftice  done  to  the  proprietaries,  err  attempts 

*  made  to  rate  or  aflefs  any  part  of  their  eftates 
c  higher  than  the  eftates  of  the  like  kind  belonging 
‘  to  the  inhabitants  are  rated  and  aflefled; — but 
1  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  their  eftates  are 

*  rated,  in  many  inftances,  below  others. 

c  F horn  as  Leech ,  George  AJl:  bridge, 

<  ‘Jofepb  Fox ,  Emanuel  Carpenter , 

‘  Samuel  Rhoads ,  ‘John  Blackburn , 

*  Abraham  Chapman ,  IVilliam  Allen / 

The  houfe  communicated  this  report  to  gover¬ 
nor  Hamilton ,  when  he  afterwards  prefled  them 
to  make  the  ftipulated  a£t  of  amendment ;  ac¬ 
quainting  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  as  in  the 
execution  of  the  a<ft  no  injuftice  had  hitherto  been 
done  to  the  proprietary,  fo,  by  a  yearly  inflec¬ 
tion  of  the  affeftments,  they  would  take  care  that 
none  fhould  be  done  him  ;  for  that  if  any  fhould 
appear,  or  the  governor  could  at  any  time  point 
out  to  them  any  that  had  been  done,  they  would 
immediately  rectify  it ;  and  therefore,  as  the  a<ft 
was  fhortly  to  expire,  they  did  not  think  the 
amendments  neceflary. — Thus  that  matter  ended 
during  that  adminiftration. 

And  had  his  fucceflor.  Governor  Penn,  per¬ 
mitted  it  ftill  to  fleep ;  we  are  of  opinion  it  had 

F  f  4  been 
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been  more  to  the  honour  of  the  family,  and  of  his 
own  difcretion.  But  he  was  pleafed  to  found  upon 
It  a  claim  manifeftly  unjuft,  and  which  he  was 
totally  deftitute  of  reafon  to  fupport.  A  claim* 
that  the  proprietaries  beft  and  moft  valuable  lo¬ 
cated  uncultivated  lands,  fhould  be  taxed  no  high¬ 
er  than  the  worft  and  leaft  valuable  of  thofe  be¬ 
longing  to  the  inhabitants :  To  enforce  which, 
as  he  thought  the  words  of  one  of  the  ftipulations 
feemed  to  give  fome  countenance  to  it,  he  infilled 
on  ufing  thofe  very  words  as  facred ;  from  which 
he  could  neither  in  decency  or  in  duty,”  de¬ 
viate  ;  though  he  had  agreed  to  deviate  from  words 
[in  j  the  fame  report,  and  therefore  equally  facred 
In  every  other  inftance.  A  conduct  which  will 
(as  the  preface!  fays  in  Governor  Denny’s  cafe)  for 
ever  difgrace  the  annals  of  his  adminiftration 
Never  did  any  adminiftration  open  with  a  more 
fromijing  profpedt  [than  this  of  Governor  Penn]. 
He  aifured  the  people,  in  his  firft  fpeeches,  of  the 
proprietaries  paternal  regard  for  them,  and  their 
fincere  difpolitions  to  do  every  thing  that  might 
promote  their  happinefs.  As  the  proprietaries 
had  been  pleafed  to  appoint  a  fon  of  the  family  to 
the  government,  it  was  thought  not  unlikely  that 
there  might  be  fomething  in  thefe  profellions ;  for 
that  they  would  probably  choofe  to  have  his  ad¬ 
miniftration  made  eafy  and  agreeable ;  and  to  that 
end  might  think  it  prudent  to  withdraw  thofe 
hard),  difagreeable,  and  unjuft  Inftruftions  with 

#  For  a  fuller  account  of  this  difpute  the  reader  is  referred  to  th© 
pews  papers,  and  votes  of  AiTembly, 

'  '  •  / 

which 
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which  moftofhis  predeceflfors  had  been  hampered: 

,  — The  affembly  therefore  believed  fully,  and  re¬ 
joiced  fincerely.  They  fhewed  the  new  governor 
every  mark  of  refpeCt  and  regard  that  was  in  their 
power.  They  readily  and  cheerfully  went  into  every 
thing  he  recommended  to  them.  And  when  he 
and  his  authority  were  infultedand  endangered  by 
a  lawlefs  murdering  mob ;  they  and  their  friends 
took  arms  at  his  call,  and  formed  themfelves  round 
him  for  his  defence,  and  the  fupport  of  his  go¬ 
vernment. — But  when  it  was  found  that  thofe  mif- 
chievous  inftruCtions  {fill  fubfifted,  and  were  even 
farther  extended  ;  when  the  governor  began,  un¬ 
provoked,  to  fend  the  houfe  affronting  meffages, 
leizing  every  imaginary  occafion  of  reflecting  on 
their  conduit ;  when  every  other  fymptom  ap¬ 
peared  of  fixt  deep-rooted  family  malice,  which 
could  but  a  little  while  bear  the  unnatural  cover¬ 
ing  that  had  been  thrown  over  it ;  What  wonder 
is  it  if  all  the  old  wounds  brokeout  and  bled  afrefli ; 
if  all  the  old  grievances,  ftill  unredreffed,  were  re¬ 
collected  ;  if  defpair  fucceeded  of 1  feeing]  any  peace 
with  a  family,  that  could  make  fuch  returns  to  all 
their  overtures  of  kindnefs  !  And  when  in  the  very 
proprietary  council,  compofed  of  ftaunch  friends 
of  the  family,  and  chofen  for  their  attachment 
to  it;  it  was  obferved  ;  that  the  old  men  (1  Kings, 
chap,  xii.)  withdrew  themfelves,  finding  their 
opinion  flighted,  and  that  all  meafures  were  taken 
by  the  advice  of  two  or  three  young  men  (one  of 
whom  too  denies  his  fliare  in  them;)  is  it  any  won¬ 
der,  fince  like  caufes  produce  like  effeCts,  if  the 

ajjembly , 
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affembly,  notwithflanding  all  their  veneration  for 
the  firft  proprietor,  fhould  fay,  with  the  children 
of  Ifrael  under  the  fame  circumftances,  “  What 
€C  portion  have  we  in  David,  or  inheritance  in 
tc  the  fon  of  Jesse  ?  To  your  tents,  O  Ifrael !” 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  and  a  conviction 
that  while  fo  many  natural  fources  of  difference 
fubfifted  between  proprietaries  and  people,  no 
harmony  in  government  could  long  fubfift,  (with¬ 
out  which  neither  the  commands  of  the  crown 
could  be  executed,  nor  the  public  good  pro¬ 
moted)  the  houfe  refumed  the  confideration  of  a 
meafure  that  had  often  been  propofed  in  former 
affemblies  ;  a  meafure,  that  every  proprietary  pro¬ 
vince  in  America  had,  from  the  fame  caufes,  found 
themfelves  obliged  to  take,  and  had  actually  taken, 
or  were  about  to  take ;  and  a  meafure,  that  had 
happily  fucceeded,  wherever  it  was  taken ; — I 
mean  the  recourfe  to  an  immediate  Royal 
Government. 

They  therefore,  after  a  thorough  debate ;  and 
making  no  lefs  than  twenty-five  unanimous  refolves, 
exprefling  the  many  grievances  this  province  had 
long  laboured  under,  through  the  proprietary 
government;  came  to  the  following  refolution, 
viz.  “  Refolved,  nemine  contradicente.  That  this 
“  houfe  will  adjourn,  in  order  to  confult  their 
“  conjiituents ,  whether  an  humble  addrefs  fhould 
€C  be  drawn  up  and  transmitted  to  his  Majejiy ; 
“  praying  that  he  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to 
66  take  the  people  of  this  province  under  his  im~ 

“  mediate 
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“  mediate  prote&ion  and  government  j  by  com- 
€€  pleting  the  agreement  heretofore  made  with 
€€  the  firft  proprietary  for  the  fale  of  the  govern- 
tc  ment  to  the  crown,  or  otherwife  as  to  his  wif- 
<c  dom  and  goodnefs  fhall  feem  meet*/' 

This  they  ordered  to  be  made  public ;  and  it 
was  publifhed  accordingly  in  all  the  news-papers: 
The  houfe  then  adjourned  for  no  lefs  than  /evert 
weeks ,  to  give  their  conftituents  time  to  con- 
fider  the  matter,  and  themfelves  an  opportunity 
of  taking  their  opinion  and  advice.  Could  any 
thing  be  more  deliberate,  more  fair  and  open,  or 
more  refpeftful  to  the  people  that  chofe  them  ? — 
During  this  recefs,  the  people  in  many  places 
held  little  meetings  with  each  other ;  the  refult  of 
which  was,  that  they  would  manifeft  their  fenti- 
ments  to  their  reprefentatives,  by  petitioning  the 
crown  diredtly  of  themfelves,  and  requefting  the 
affembly  to  tranfmit  and  fupport  thofe  petitions. — 
At  the  next  meeting  many  of  thefe  petitions  were 
delivered  to  the  houfe  with  that  requeft ;  they 
were  figned  by  a  very  great  •f  number  of  the  moft 

fubflantial 

*  Thefe  words,  “  by  completing  the  agreement,”  life,  are 
omitted  by  the  honeft  prefacer,  in  his  account  of  the  refolve,  that 
they  might  not  interfere  with  his  infinuation  of  the  meafure’s  being 
impracticable,  “  Have  the  proprietors,  by  any  aCt  of  theirs,  for- 
“  feited  the  lead  tittle  of  what  was  granted  them  by  his  Majefty’s 
“  royal  anceftors  ?  Or  can  they  be  deprived  of  their  charter  rights 
**  without  their  confent  ?”  &c.  Senfible  that  thefe  queftions  are  im¬ 
pertinent,  if  thofe  rights  are  already  fold. 

f  The  prefacer,  with  great  art,  endeavours  to  reprefent  this 
number  as  infignificant.  — He  fays  the  petitioners  were  but  3500, 
and  that  the  province  contains  near  three  hundred  thoufand  SOULS  ! 
His  reader  is  to  imagine  that  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  NINETY 

SIX 
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fubftantial  inhabitants ;  and  not  the  leaf!:  intima¬ 
tion  was  received  by  the  affembly  from  any  other 
of  their  conftituents,  that  the  method  was  dijap - 
proved ;  except  in  a  petition  from  an  obfcure  town- 
ihip  in  Lancafter  county,  to  which  there  were 
about  forty  names  indeed,  but  all  evidently 
ligned  by  three  hands  only.— -What  could  the 
aifembly  infer  from  the  expreffed  willingnefs  of  a 
part,  and  filence  of  the  reft ;  but  that  the  mea- 
fore  was  univerfally  agreeable  ?  They  accordingly 
refumed  the  confideration  of  it ;  And  though  a 
f 01  all,  very  fmall  oppofition  then  appeared  to  it 
in  the  houiej  yet  as  even  that  was  founded  not 
on  the  impropriety  of  the  thing,  but  on  the  hip¬ 
po  fed  unfuitablenefs  of  the  time  or  the  manner, 
and  a  majority  of  nine  tenths  being  (till  for  it; 

SIX  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  of  them  were  applied  to,  and 
refufed  to  ftgn  it.-— The  truth  is,  that  his  number  of  fouls  is  vaftly 
exaggerated.  The dwelling-houfes  in  the  province  in  1752  did  not 
exceed  20,000.  Political  arithmeticians  reckon  generally  but  live 
fouls  to  a  houfe,  one  houfe  with  another :  and  therefore,  allowing 
for  houfes  lince  built,  there  are  not  probably  more  than  an  hundred 
and  ten  thoufand  fouls  in  the  province  :  That  of  thefe,  fcarce  twenty 
two  thoufand  could  with  any  propriety  be  petitioners. — And  conft- 
dering  the  fcattered  fettlement  of  the  province ;  the  general  inat¬ 
tention  of  mankind,  efpecially  in  new  countries,  to  public  affairs ; 
and  the  indefatigable  pains  taken  by  the  proprietaries’  new  allies  the 
Prefbyterian  clergy  of  Philadelphia,  (who  wrote  circular  letters  to 
every  congregation  in  the  county,  to  deter  them  from  petitioning, 
by  dutiful  intimations,  that  if  we  were  reduced  to  a  royal  govern¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  the  “ruin  of  the  province,”)  it  is  a  wonder  the 
number  (near  a  fixth  part)  was  fo  great  as  it  was.— -But  if  there  had 
been  no  fuch  petitions,  it  would  not  have  been  material  to  the  point. 
The  affembly  went  upon  another  foundation.  They  had  adjourned 
to  confult  their  conftituents ;  they  returned  fatisfted  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  was  agreeable  to  them,  and  nothing  appeared  to  the  contrary . 

a  petition 
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a  petition  was  drawn  agreeable  to  the  former  re- 
folve,  and  ordered  to  be  tranfmitted  to  hisMajefty. 

But  the  prefacer  tells  us,  that  thefe  petitioners 
for  a  change,  were  a  “  number  of  rafh,  ignorant, 
“  and  inconliderate  people and  generally  of  a 
low  rank .  To  be  fure  they  were  not  of  the  pro¬ 
prietary  officers,  dependants,  or  expectants ;  and 
thofe  are  chiefly  the  people  of  high  rank  among 
us  \ — but  they  were  other  wife  generally  men  of  the 
beft  eftates  in  the  province,  and  men  of  reputation. 
The  aflembly,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  may  be  fuppofed  to  know 
them,  at  leaft  as  well  as  the  prefacer ;  have  given 
that  teftimonyof  them. — But  what  is  the  teflimony 
of  the  aflembly ;  who  in  his  opinion  are  equally 
raffi,  ignorant,  and  inconfiderate  with  the  petiti¬ 
oners  ? — And  if  his  judgment  is  right,  how  im¬ 
prudently  and  contrary  to  their  charter,  have  his 
Three  hundred  thousand  Souls  a&ed  in 
their  elections  of  aflembly- men  thefe  twenty  years 
paid ;  for  the  charter  requires  them  to  choofe  men 
of  mofi  note  for  virtue ,  wifdom ,  and  abifity  ! 

But  thefe  are  qualities,  engrofled  it  fee  ms  by 
the  Proprietary  party . — F or  they  fay,  ‘  the  wiser 

<  and  better  part  of  the  province  had  far  dif- 
€  ferent  notions  of  this  meafure  :  They  confidered 

<  that  the  moment  they  put  their  hands  to  thefe 

*  petitions  they  might  be  furrendering  up  their 

*  birthright.’  I  felicitate  them  on  the  honour  they 
have  thus  beftowred  upon  themfelves ;  on  the  Jin- 
cere  compliments  thus  given  and  accepted  ;  and 
on  their  having  with  fuch  noble  freedom  difearded 

the 
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the  fnivelling  pretence  to  modefty,  couched  in  that 
thread- bare  form  of  words,  <c  Though  we  fay  it, 
“  that  fhould  not  fay  it.”* — But  is  it  not  furprifing 
that,  during  the  feven  weeks  recefs  of  the  aflembly, 
exprefsly  to  confult  their  conftituents  on  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  this  meafure ;  and  during  the  fourteen 
days  the  Houfe  fat  deliberating  on  it  after  they  met 
again ;  thefe  their  wifdoms  and  betternefles  fhould 
never  be  fo  kind  as  to  communicate  the  leaft  fcrap 
of  their  prudence,  their  knowledge,  or  their  con- 
fideration,  to  their  rafh,  ignorant,  and  inconfi- 
derate  reprefen tatives  ? — Wifdom  in  the  mind  is 
not  like  money  in  the  purfe,  diminifhed  by  com¬ 
munication  to  others  :  They  might  have  lighted 
up  our  farthing  candles  for  us,  without  leffening 
the  blaze  of  their  own  flambeaux.  But  they  fuf- 
fered  our  reprefentatives  to  go  on  in  the  dark  till 
the  fatal  deed  was  done  ;  and  the  petition  fent  to 
the  King,  praying  him  to  take  the  government  of 
this  province  into  his  immediate  care  :  Whereby, 
if  it  fucceeds,  ‘  our  glorious  plan  of  public  liberty 
(  and  charter  of  privileges  is  to  be  bartered  away/ 
and  we  are  to  be  made  Haves  for  ever  !  Cruel  par- 
fimony !  to  refufe  the  charity  of  a  little  under- 
ftanding ;  when  God  had  given  you  fo  much,  and 
the  Aflembly  begged  it  as  an  alms !  O  that  you 
had  but  for  once  remembered  and  obferved  the 
counfel  of  that  wife  poet  Pope,  where  he  fays, 

“  Be  Niggards  of  Advice  on  no  pretence ; 

“  For  the  word  Avarice  is  that  of  SenfeT 
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In  the  conftitution  of  our  government  and  in 
that  of  one  more,  there  ftill  remains  a  particular 
thing  that  none  of  the  other  American  govern¬ 
ments  have  ;  to  wit,  the  appointment  of  a  Gover¬ 
nor  by  the  Proprietors ,  inltead  of  an  appointment 
by  the  Crown. — -This  particular  in  government  has 
been  found  inconvenient ;  attended  with  conten¬ 
tions  and  confulions  wherever  it  exifted  ;  and  has 
therefore  been  gradually  taken  away  from  colony 
after  colony,  and  every  where  greatly  to  the  fatif- 
failion  and  happinefs  of  the  people. — Our  wife 
firft  Proprietor  and  Founder  was  fully  fenfible  of 
this ;  and  being  defirous  of  leaving  his  people 
happy,  and  preventing  the  mifehiefs  that  he  fore- 
faw  muft  in  time  ariie  from  that  circumftance  if 
it  was  continued  ;  he  determined  to  take  it  away, 
if  poffible,  during  his  own  lifetime.  They  ac¬ 
cordingly  entered  into  a  contrail  for  the  fale  of 
the  proprietary  right  of  government  to  the  crown; 
and  aitually  received  a  lum  in  part  of  the  confide- 
ration.  As  he  found  himfelf  likely  to  die  before 
that  contrail  (and  with  it,  his  plan  for  the  happi¬ 
nefs  of  his  people)  could  be  completed ;  he  care¬ 
fully  made  it  a  part  of  his  laft  will  and  teftament ; 
devifing  the  right  of  the  government  to  two  noble 
lords,  in  truft,  that  they  fhould  releafe  it  to  the 
crown. — Unfortunately  for  us,  this  has  never  yet 
been  done.  And  this  is  merely  what  the  affembly 
now  defire  to  have  done. — Surely  he  that  formed 
our  conftitution,  muft  have  underftood  it.  If  he 
had  imagined  that  all  our  privileges  depended  on 
the  proprietary  government ;  will  anyone  fuppofe 
3  ,  that 
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that  he  would  himfelf  have  meditated  the  change  % 
that  he  would  have  taken  fuch  effectual  meafures 
as  he  thought  them,  to  bring  it  about  fpeedily, 
whether  he  fhould  live  or  die  ?  Will  any  of  thofe 
who  now  extol  him  fo  highly,  charge  him  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  !  afenefs  of  endeavouring  thus 
to  defraud  his  people  of  all  the  liberties  and  pri¬ 
vileges  he  had  promifed  them,  and  by  the  moft 
folemn  charters  and  grants  allured  to  them,  when 
he  engaged  them  to  aflift  him  in  the  fettlement  of 
his  province  ?  Surely  none  can  be  fo  inconfiftent ! 

And  yet  this  proprietary  right  of  governing  or 
appointing  a  governor  has  all  of  a  fudden  changed 
its  nature  5  and  the  prefervation  of  it  become  of 
fo  much  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  province^ 
that  the  affembly’s  only  petitioning  to  have  their 
venerable  founder’s  will  executed,  and  the  con¬ 
tract  he  entered  into  for  the  good  of  his  people 
completed,  is  felled,  an  ‘  attempt  to  violate  the 
c  conftitution  for  which  our  fathers  planted  a  wil- 
c  dernefs ;  to  barter  away  our  glorious  plan  of 
‘  public  liberty  and  charter  privileges  ;  a  rifquing 
c  of  the  whole  conftitution ;  an  offering  up  our 
‘  whole  charter  rights ;  a  wanton  fporting  with 
*  things  facred/  &c. 

Pleafant  furely  it  is  to  hear  the  proprietary  par« 
tizans,  of  all  men,  bawling  for  the  conftitution  $ 
and  affeding  a  terrible  concern  for  our  liberties 
and  privileges.  They,  who  have  been  thefe  twen¬ 
ty  years  curling  our  conftitution,  declaring  that 
it  was  no  conftitution,  or  worfe  than  none  5  and 
that  things  could  never  be  well  with  us  till  it  was 
7  new 
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hew  modelled,  and  made  exaftly  conformable  to 
the  Britifh  conftitution  :  They  who  have  treated 
our  diftinguifhing  privileges  as  fo  many  illegalities 
and  abfurdities ;  who  have  folemnly  declared  in 
print,  that  though  fuch  privileges  might  be  pro¬ 
per  in  the  infancy  of  a  colony  to  encourage  its 
fettlement,  they  became  unfit  for  it  in  its  grown 
ftate,  and  ought  to  be  taken  away :  They  who 
by  numberlefs  falfihoods,  propagated  with  infi¬ 
nite  induftry  in  the  mother  country,  attempted  to 
procure  an  aft  of  parliament  for  the  aftual  de¬ 
priving  a  very  great  part  of  the  people  of  their 
privileges  :  They  too  who  have  already  deprived 
the  whole  people  of  fome  of  their  moft  important 
rights,  and  are  daily  endeavouring  to  deprive  them 
of  the  reft  :  Are  thefe,  become  patriots  and  advo¬ 
cates  for  our  conftitution  ? — Wonderful  change! 
Aftonifihing  converfion  !— Will  the  wolves  then 
proteft  the  ftieep,  if  they  can  but  perfuade  them 
to  give  up  their  dogs  ?  Yes ;  the  afiembly  would 
deftroy  all  their  own  rights,  and  thofe  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  the  proprietary  partizans  are  become  the 
champions  for  liberty  ! — Let  thofe  who  have  faith 
now  make  ufe  of  it :  For  if  it  is  rightly  defined, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  feen ;  certainly  never 
was  there  more  occafion  for  fuch  evidence,  the 
cafe  being  totally  deftitute  of  all  other. — 

It  has  been  long  obferved,  that  men  are  with 
that  party,  angels  or  demons,  juft  as  they  happen 
to  concur  with  or  oppofe  their  meafures.  And 
1  mention  it  for  the  comfort  of  old /inner s,  that 

G  g  in 
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in  politics,  as  well  as  in  religion ;  repentance 
and  amendment,  though  late,  fhall  obtain  for- 
givenefs,  and  procure  favour.— Witnefs  the  late 
ipeaker,  Mr.  Norris ;  a  fteady  and  conftant  op- 
pofer  of  all  the  proprietary  encroachments ;  and 
whom,  for  thirty  years  paft,  they  have  been  there¬ 
fore  continually  abufing,  allowing  him  no  one 
virtue  or  good  quality  whatfoever :  But  now,  as 
he  fhewed  fome  unwillingnefs  to  engage  in  this 
prefent  application  to  the  crown,  he  is  become 
all  at  once  the  “  faithful  fervant;” — but  let  me 
look  at  the  text,  to  avoid  mifiakes — and  indeed  I 
was  miftaken — I  thought  it  had  been  “  faithful 
*c  fervant  of  the  public ;l>  but  I  find  it  is  only — 
ic  of  the  houfe.”  Well  chofen,  that  exprefiion, 
and  prudently  guarded.  The  former,  from  a  pro¬ 
prietary  pen,  would  have  been  praife  too  much ; 
only  for  difapproving  the  time  of  the  application. 
— Could  you,  much  refpeCted  [Mr.  Norris,]  go  but 
a  little  farther,  and  difapprove  the  application 
itfelf ;  could  you,  but  fay  the  proprietary  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  good  one,  and  ought  to  be  continued; 
then  might  all  your  political  offences  be  done 
away,  and  your  fcarlet  fins  become  as  fnow  and 
wool ;  then  might  you  end  your  courfe  with  (pro¬ 
prietary)  honour.  P —  fhould  preach  your  fu¬ 
neral  fermon ;  and  S — ,  the  poifoner  of  other 
characters,  embalm  your  memory.  But  thofe 
honours  you  will  never  receive ;  for  with  return¬ 
ing  health  and  ftrength,  you  will  be  found  in  your 
old  poll,  firm  for  your  country. 


There 
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There  is  encouragement  too  for  young  /inner s. 
Mr.Dickenfon,  whole  fpeechour  prefacer  has  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  world,  (though  long  hated  by 
fome,  and  difregarded  by  the  reft  of  the  proprie¬ 
tary  faction, )  is  at  once,  for  the  fame  reafon  as 
in  Mr.  Norris’s  cafe  •>  become  a  fage  in  the  law  , 
and  an  oracle  in  matters  relating  to  our  conftitu- 
tion. — I  fhall  not  endeavour  to  pluck  fo  much  as 
a  leaf  from  thefe  the  young  gentleman’s  laurels. 
I  would  only  advife  him  carefully  to  preferve  the 
panegvricks  with  which  they  have  adorned  him  : 
In  time  they  may  ferve  to  confole  him,  by  ba¬ 
lancing  the  calumny  they  lhall  load  him  with* 
when  he  does  not  go  through  with  them  in  all  their 
meafures :  He  will  not  probably  do  the  one,  and 
they  will  then  affuredly  do  the  other. — There  are 
mouths  that  can  blow  hot  as  well  as  cold,  and 
blaft  on  your  brows  the  bays  their  hands  have  placed 
there.  “  Experto  crede  Roberto.”  Let  but  the 
moon  of  proprietary  favour  withdraw  its  fhine  for 
a  moment ;  and  that  “  great  number  of  t hz  prin- 
“  cipal Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,”  who  applied 
to  you  for  the  copy  of  your  fpeech ;  lhall  imme¬ 
diately  defpife  and  defert  you.— 

“  Thole  principal  Gentlemen  !”  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  their  names  were  not  given  us  in  the  preface, 
together  with  their  admirable  letter!  We  fhould 
then  have  known  where  to  run  for  advice  on  all 
occafions.  We  lhould  have  known  who  to  choofe 
for  our  future  reprefentatives  :  For  undoubtedly 
thefe  were  they,  that  are  elfewhere  called  “  the 
“  wiser  and  better  part  of  the  province.” — 

G  g  2  None 
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i  .  /*. , 

None  but  Wifdoms  could  have  known  before¬ 
hand  that  a  fpeech  which  they  never  heard,  and  a 
copy  of  which  they  had  never  feen,  but  were  then 
requefting  to  fee  ;  was  “a  fpirited  defence,”  and 
*  of  our  charter  privileges  f  and  that  4  the  publi- 
4  cation  of  it  would  be  of  great  utility,  and  give 
4  general  fatisfadtion.’ — No  inferior  fagacity  could 
difcover,  that  the  appointment  ,,  of  a  governpr  by 
the  proprietor,  was  one  of  our  44  charter  privi- 
44  leges  f  and  that  thofe  who  oppofed  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  royal  government,  were  therefore 
patriot  members  appearing  on  the  fide  of  our  pri¬ 
vileges  and  our  charter ! 

Utterly  to  confound  the  affembly ,  and  fhew  the 
excellence  of  proprietary  government ;  the  pre¬ 
facer  has  extracted  from  their  own  votes,  the 
fraifes  they  have  from  time  to  time  beftowed  on 
the  firft  proprietor,  in  their  addreffes  to  his  Ions. 
And  though  addreffes  are  not  generally  the  beft 
repofitories  of  hifioricai  truth,  we  muft  not  in 
this  infiance  deny  their  authority. 

What  then  avails  it  to  the  honour  of  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  proprietors,  that  our  founder  and  their  fa¬ 
ther,  gave  us  privileges ;  if  they,  the  fons,  will 
not  permit  the  ufeof  them,  or  forcibly  rend  them 
from  us  ? — David  may  have  been  a  man  after 
God's  own  heart,  and  Solomon  the  wifeft  of  pro¬ 
prietors  and  governors ;  but  if  Rehoboam  will  be 
a  tyrant  and  a  — ,  who  can  fecure  him  the 

at 

affebtions  of  the  people  ! — -The  virtue  and  merit 
of  his  anceftors  may  be  very  great  j  but  his  pre- 

fumption 
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fumption  in  depending  upon  thole  alone  may  be 

much  greater. — 

% 

I  lamented,  a  few  pages  ago,  that  we  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  thofe  “  principal 
“  Gentlemen  the  vvifer  and  better  part  of  the  pro- 
“  vince.”  I  now  rejoice  tha*  we  are  likely  fome 
time  or  other  to  know  them  ;  —  for  a  copy  of  a 
fetition  to  the  King  is  now  before  me ; 
which  from  its  fimilarity  with  their  letter ,  mull 
be  of  their  inditing,  and  will  probably  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  people,  by  their  leading  up  the 
figning. 

On  this  petition  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  of 
making  a  few  remarks,  as  they  will  fave  me 
the  neceffity  of  following  farther  the  preface ;  the 
fentiments  of  this  and  that  being  nearly  the  fame. 

It  begins  with  a  formal  quotation  from  the  [af- 
fembly’s]  petition,  which  they  own  they  have  not 
feen,  and  of  words  that  are  not  in  it ;  and  after 
relating  very  imperfectly  and  unfairly  the  faCt  re¬ 
lating  to  their  application  for  a  copy  of  it,  which 
is  of  no  importance  ;  proceeds  to  let  forth,  ‘  That 
4  as  we  and  all  your  American  fubjeCts  muft  be 

*  governed  by  perfons  authorized  and  approved 
4  by  your  Majeity,  on  the  beft  recommendation 
‘  that  can  be  obtained  of  them  ;  we  cannot  per- 
‘  ceive  our  condition  in  this  relpeCl  to  be  different 

*  from  our  fellow-iubjeCts  around  us,  or  that  we 

*  are  thereby  lefs  under  your  Majefty’s  particular 

*  care  and  protection  than  they  are  ;  fince  there 

*  can  be  no  governors  of  this  province  without 

G  g  3  your 
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your  Majefty’s  immediate  approbation  andautho« 
f  rity/ — Such  a  declaration  from  the  wifer  part 
of  the  province  is  really  a  little  furprifing.  What ! 
when  difputes  concerning  matters  of  property  are 
daily  arifing  between  you  and  your  proprietaries* 
cannot  your  wifdoms  perceive  the  leaft  difference 
between  having  the  judges  of  thofe  difputes  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  royal  governor,  who  has  no  intereft 
in  the  caufe  5  and  having  them  appointed  by  the 
proprietaries  themfelves,  the  principal  parties 
again  ft  you %  and  during  their  pie afure  too  ?  when 
fupplies  are  neceffary  to  be  raifed  for  your  defence* 
can  you  perceive  no  difference  between  having  a 
royal  governor,  free  to  promote  his  Majefty ’s  fer- 
vice  by  a  ready  alfent  to  your  laws ;  and  a  pro¬ 
prietary  governor,  fhackled  by  inftru&ions,  for¬ 
bidding  him  to  give  that  afient ;  unlefs  feme  pri¬ 
vate  advantage  is  obtained,  fome  profit  got,  or 
unequal  exemption  gained  for  their  eftate,  or  fome 
privilege  wrefted  from  you  ?  When  prerogative, 
that  in  other  governments  is  only  ufed  for  the  good 
of  the  people $  is  here  {trained  to  the  extreme, 
and  ufed  to  their  prejudice,  and  the  proprietaries 
benefit  1  can  you  perceive  no  difference  ?  When 
the  direct  and  immediate  rays  of  majefty  benignly 
and  mildly  fhine  on  all  around  us,  but  are  trans¬ 
mitted  and  thrown  upon  us ,  through  the  burning- 
glafs  of  proprietary  government ;  can  your  fenfi- 
bilities  feel  no  difference  ?  Sheltered  perhaps  in 
proprietary  offices,  or  benumbed  with  expecta¬ 
tions,  it  may  be  you  cannot. — But  furely  you  might 
have  known  belter  than  to  tell  his  Majefty,  4  that 

*  there 
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‘  there  can  be  no  governors  of  this  province,  with- 
c  out  his  immediate  pprobation/  Don’t  you 
know,  who  know  fo  much,  that  by  our  blefled 
conftitution  the  proprietors  themfelves,  whenever 
they  pleafe,  may  govern  us  i nperfon;  without 
fuch  approbation  ? 

Pho  petition  proceeds  to  tell  his  Majefty,  c  that 
‘  the  particular  mode  of  government  which  we 
<  enjoy,  under  your  Majefty,  is  held  in  the  highefi 
€  ejiimation  by  good  men  of  all  denominations 

*  among  us  ;  and  hath  brought  multitudes  of 
‘  induftrious  people  from  various  parts  of  the 

*  work!/  &c. — Really  !  Can  this  be  from  pro¬ 
prietary  partizans  ?  That  conftitution  which  they 
were  for  ever  cenfuring,  as  defective  in  a  legifla- 
tive  council,  defective  in  government  powers,  too 
p  >pular  in  many  of  its  modes  ;  is  it  now  become  fo 
excellent? — Perhaps,  as  they  have  been  tinkering 
it  thefe  twenty  years,  till  they  have  ftripped  it 
of  fome  of  its  moft  valuable  privileges,  andalmoft 
fpoiled  it ;  they  now  begin  to  like  it.  But  then  it 
is  not  iuicly  thisprefent  conftitution,  that  brought 
hither  thofe  multitudes.  They  came  before. — - 
At  leaft  it  was  not  that  particular  in  our  conftitu¬ 
tion,  (the  proprietary  power  of  appointing  a  go¬ 
vernor)  which  attracted  them  ;  that  Angle  par¬ 
ticular,  which  alone  is  now  inqueftion;  which 
our  venerable  founder  firft,  and  now  the  aifembly, 
are  endeavouring  to  change. — As  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  valuable  part  of  our  conftitution,  the  aflem- 
bly  have  been  equally  full  and  ftrong  in  exprefling 
their  regard  for  it,  and  perhaps  ftronger  and  fuller; 
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for  their  petition  in  that  refpeft,  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  petition  of  right ;  it  lays  claim,  though  mo- 
deftly  and  humbly,  to  thofe  privileges  on  the 
foundation  of  royal  grants,  on  laws  confirmed  by 
the  crown,  and  on  juftice  and  equity;  as  the  grants 
were  the  consideration  offered  to  induce  them  to 
fettle;  and  which  they  have  in  a  manner  purchaied 
and  paid  for,  by  executing  that  fettlement  with¬ 
out  putting  the  crown  to  any  expence. —Who¬ 
ever  would  know  what  our  conftitution  was,  when 
it  was  fo  much  admired,  let  him  perufe  that  ele¬ 
gant  tarewel  fpeech  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  father  of 
our  late  governor ;  when,  as  fpeaker,  he  took  his 
leave  of  thehoufe,  and  of  public  bufinefs,  in  1739; 
and  then  let  him  compare  that  conftitution  with 
the  p relent.  The  power  of  appointing  public  offi¬ 
cers  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  which 
he  fo  much  extols ;  where  is  it  now  ?  Even  the 
bare  naming  to  the  governor  in  a  bill,  a  trivial 
officer  to  receive  a  light-houfe  duty,  (which 
could  be  confidered  as  no  more  than  a  mere  re¬ 
commendation)  is,  in  a  late  meffage,  {filed,  ‘an 
*  encroachment  on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  V 
The  iole  power  of  raffing  and  difpoffing  of  public 
money ?  which  he  fays  was  then  lodged  in  the  af- 
fembly ;  that  jneftimable  privilege,  what  is  be¬ 
come  of  it  ?  Inch  by  inch  they  have  been  wrefted 
from  us  in  times  of  public  diftreis ;  And  the  reft: 
are  going  the  fame  way. —1  remember  to  have  feen 
when  Governor  Hamilton  was  engaged  in  a  difpute 
with  the  affembly  on  forne  of  thofe  points,  a  copy 
ot  that  fpeech,  which  then  was  intended  to  be  re¬ 
printed  | 
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printed ;  with  a  dedication  to  that  honourable 
Gentleman  ;  and  this  motto  from  John  Rogers's 
verfes  in  the  Primer  : 

We  fend  you  here  a  little  booky 
For  you  to  look  upon ; 

Fhat  you  may  fee  your  fathers  face , 

Now  he  is  dead  and  gone . 

Many  a  fuch  little  book  has  been  fent  by  our 
aflemblies  to  the  prefent  proprietaries:  —  But 
they  do  not  like  to  fee  their  father’s  face ;  it  puts 
their  own  out  of  countenance. 

The  petition  proceeds  to  fay,  *  That  fuch  dif- 
4  agreements  as  have  arifen  in  this  province,  we 
1  have  beheld  with  forrow ;  but  as  others  around 
4  us  are  not  exempted  from  the  like  misfortunes9 
4  we  can  by  no  means  conceive  them  incident  to 
4  the  nature  of  our  government,  which  hath  often 
4  been  adminiftered  with  remarkable  harmony : 
4  And  your  Majefty,  before  whom  our  late  dif- 
4  putes  have  been  laid,  can  be  at  no  lofs,  in  your 
4  great  wifdom  to  difcover  whether  they  proceed 
4  from  the  above  caufe,  or  ihould  be  afcribed  to 
*  fome  others.” — The  difagreements  in  queftion, 
are  proprietary  difagreements  in  government, 
relating  to  proprietary  private  interefts.  And  are 
not  the  royal  governments  around  us  exempt 
from  thefe  misfortunes  ?  Can  you  really,  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  by  no  means  conceive,  that  proprietary 
government  difagreements  are  incident  to  the 
nature  of  proprietary  governments?  Can  they  in 
nature  be  incident  to  any  other  governments  ?  If 
your  wildoms  are  fo  hard  to  conceive,  I  am  afraid 
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they  will  never  bring  forth. — But  then  our  go¬ 
vernment  “  hath  often  been  adminiftered  with  re- 
“  markable  harmony.”  Very  true;  as  often  as 
the  affembly  have  been  able  and  willing  to  purchafe 
that  harmony,  and  pay  for  it;  the  mode  of  which 
has  already  been  (hewn.  And  yet  that  word  of¬ 
ten  feerns  a  little  unluckily  chofen :  The  flame 
that  is  often  put  out,  muft  be  as  often  lit*  If  our 
government  hath  often  been  adminiftered  with 
remarkable  harmony,  it  hath  as  often  been  admi¬ 
niftered  with  remarkable  difcord  :  One  often  is  as 
numerous  as  the  other. — And  his  Majefty,  if  he 
fhould  take  the  trouble  of  looking  over  our  dis¬ 
putes  (to  which  the  petitioners,  to  fave  them- 
felves  a  little  pains,  modeftly  and  decently  refer 
him)  where  will  he,  for  twenty  years  paft,  find 
any  but  proprietary  difputes  concerning  proprie¬ 
tary  interefts ;  or  difputes  that  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  and  arofe  from  them  ? 

The  petition  proceeds  to  allure  his  Majefty, 

*  That  this  province  (except  from  the  Indian  ra- 
€  vages)  enjoys  the  moft  perfect  internal  tranquil - 

*  lity  V — Amazing!  What!  the  moft  perfect 
tranquillity  !  when  there  have  been  three  atrocious 
riots  within  a  few  months !  When  in  two  of 
them,  horrid  murders  were  committed  on  twenty 
innocent  perfons;  and  in  the  third,  no  lefs  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  like  murders  were  medi¬ 
tated,  and  declared  to  be  intended,  with  as  many 
more  as  fhould  be  occafioned  by  any  oppofition  ! 
When  we  know  that  thefe  rioters  and  murderers 
have  none  of  them  been  punifhed,  have  never  been 

pro- 
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prosecuted,  have  not  ever  been  apprehended ! 
when  we  are  frequently  told,  that  they  intend  ftill 
to  execute  their  purpofes  as  foonas  the  protection 
of  the  king’s  forces  is  withdrawn  ! — Is  our  tran¬ 
quillity  more  perfect  now,  than  it  was  between  the 
firft  riot  and  the  fecond,  or  between  the  fecond 
and  the  third  ? — And  why  ‘  except  the  Indian  ra- 
€  vages if  a  little  inter mijjion  is  to  be  denomi¬ 
nated  €  the  moft  perfedt  tranquillity  ?’  For  the 
Indians  too  have  been  quiet  lately.  Almoft  as 
well  might  fhips  in  an  engagement  talk  of  the 
moft  perfect  tranquillity  between  two  broad  Tides. 
— But  *  a  fpirit  of  riot  and  violence  is  foreign  to 
‘  the  general  temper  of  the  inhabitants.’  I  hope 
and  believe  it  is  ;  the  aflembly  have  faid  nothing 
to  the  contrary. — And  yet  is  there  not  too  much 
of  it?  Are  there  not  pamphlets  continually  writ¬ 
ten,  and  daily  fold  in  our  Streets,  to  juftifyand 
encourage  it  ?  are  not  the  mad  armed  mob  in 
thofe  writings  inftigated  to  embrue  their  hands 
jn  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  by  firft  ap¬ 
plauding  their  murder  of  the  Indians ;  and  then 
reprefenting  the  aftembly  and  their  friends  as  worfe 
than  Indians,  as  having  privately  ftirred  up  the 
Indians  to  murder  the  white  people,  and  armed 
and  rewarded  them  for  that  purpofe  ?  Lies,  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  villanous  as  ever  the  malice  of  hell  in¬ 
vented;  and  which,  to  do  you  juftice,  notone 
of  you  believes,  though  you  would  have  the  mob 
believe  them. 

But  your  petition  proceeds  to  fay,  c  That  where 
*  fuch  difturbances  have  happened,  they  have 
3  *  been 
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€  been  fpeedily  quieted ! — By  whom  were  they 
quieted  ?  the  two  fir  fly  if  they  can  be  faid  to  be 
quieted,  were  quieted  only  by  the  rioters  them- 
felves  going  home  quietly  (that  is,  without  any 
interruption  3)  and  remaining  there  till  their  next 
infurredtion  without  any  purfuit,  or  attempt  to 
apprehend  any  of  them.  And  the  third ,  was  it 
quieted,  or  was  the  mifchief  they  intended  pre¬ 
vented,  or  could  it  have  been  prevented  ;  without 
the  aid  of  the  king’s  troops,  marched  into  the 
province  for  that  purpofe  ? — “  The  civil  powers 
“  have  been  fupported,”  in  fome  fort.  We  all 
know  how  they  were  fupported ;  but  have  they 
been  fully  fupported  ?  Has  the  government  fuf- 
ficient  ftrength,  even  with  all  its  fupports,  to 
venture  on  the  apprehending  and  punifhment  of 
thofe  notorious  offenders  ?  If  it  has  not,  why 
are  you  angry  at  thofe  who  would  ftrengthen  its 
hands  by  a  more  immediate  royal  authority  ?  if 
it  has,  why  is  not  the  thing  done  ?  Why  will 
the  government,  by  its  conduit,  firengthen  the 
fufpicions  (groundlefs  no  doubt)  that  it  has  come 
to  a  private  understanding  with  thofe  murderers, 
and  that  impunity  for  their  pad:  crimes  is  to  be 
the  reward  of  their  future  political  fervices  ?— 
O  S  but  fays  the  petition,  “  There  are  perhaps 
cafes  in  all  governments  where  it  may  not  be 
“  pofiible  fpeedily  to  dif cover  offenders Proba¬ 
bly  ;  but  is  there  any  cafe  in  any  government 
where  it  is  not  pofiible  to  endeavour  fuch  a  dis¬ 
covery  ?  There  may  be  cafes  where  it  is  not  fafe 
to  do  it :  And  perhaps  the  belt  thing  our  go- 
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vernment  can  fay  for  itfelf  is,  that  that  is  our  cafe. 
— The  only  objedtion  to  fuch  an  apology  mud  be, 
that  it  would  juftify  that  part  of  the  aflembly’s 
petition  to  the  crown  which  relates  to  the  voeaknefs 
of  our  prefent  government*. 

Still,  if  there  is  any  fault ,  it  muft  be  in  the 
afemhly ;  For,  fays  the  petition,  4  if  the  executive 
4  part  of  our  government  fhould  feein  in  any 
4  cafe  too  weak,  we  conceive  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
4  aflembly,  and  in  their  power  to  ftrengthen  it/" 
— This  weaknefs,  however,  you  have  juft  denied. 
4  Difturbances  you  fay  have  been  lpeedily  quieted, 
4  and  the  civil  power  fupported  ft  And  thereby 
you  have  deprived  your  infinuated  charge  againft 
the  aflembly  of  its  only  fupport. — But  is  it  not  a 
fadt  known  to  you  all,  that  the  aflembly  did  en¬ 
deavour  to  ftrengthen  the  hands  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ?  That  at  his  honour’s  inftance  they  pre¬ 
pared  and  paflbd  in  a  few  hours  a  bill  for  extend¬ 
ing  hither  the  aft  of  parliament  for  difperfing 
rioters  ?  That  they  alfo  pafled  and  prefented  to 
him  a  militia  bill  -ft ;  which  he  refufed,  unlefs 
powers  were  thereby  given  him  over  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  inhabitants,  which  the  public 
good  did  not  require ;  and  which  their  duty  to 

*  The  aflembly  being  called  upon  by  the  governor  for  their  ad¬ 
vice  on  that  occafion,  did,  in  a  meifage,  advife  his  fending  for  and 
examining  the  magillrates  of  Lancafter  county  and  borough,  where 
the  murders  were  committed,  in  order  to  difeover  theaitors;  bat 
neither  that,  nor  any  of  the  other  meafurcs  recommended,  were 
ever  taken. — Proclamations  indeed  were  pubhflied,  but  foon  dif- 
continued. 

f  [Is  not  this  die  militia  bill  canvaiHd  above  p.  396  ?  E.] 

their 
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their  conftituents  would  not  permit  them  to  trufl 
In  the  hands  of  any  proprietary  governor  ? — Y ou 
know  the  points,  Gentlemen :  They  have  been 
made  public.  Would  you  have  had  your  repre- 
fentatives  give  up  thofe  points  ?  Do  you  intend  to 
give  them  up,  when  at  the  next  eledlion  you  are 
made  affemblymen  ?  If  fo,  tell  it  us  honeftly  be¬ 
forehand  ;  that  we  may  know  what  we  are  to  ex¬ 
pect  when  we  are  about  to  choofe  you  ? 

I  come  now  to  the  laft  claufe  of  your  petition,' 
where,  with  the  fame  wonderful  iagacity  with 
which  you  in  another  cafe  difcovered  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  a  fpeech  you  never  heard,  you  undertake 
to  char  act  erife  a  petition  [from  the  Alterably]  you 
own  you  never  Jaw and  venture  to  affure  his 
Majefty,  that  it  is  c  exceeding  grievous  in  its  na» 

*  ture ;  that  it  by  no  means  contains  a  proper  re- 

*  prefentation  of  the  flare  of  this  province  5  and 

*  is  repugnant  to  the  general  fenfe  of  his  numerous 

*  and  loyal  fubjedts  in  it/  Are  then  his  Majefty ’s 

*  numerous  and  loyal  fubjefts*  in  this  province 
all  as  great  wizards  as  yourfelves ;  and  capable  of 
knowing,  without  feeing  it,  that  a  petition  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  their  general  fenfe  ? — But  the  Incon- 
fiitence  of  your  petition.  Gentlemen,  is  not  fo 
much  to  be  wondered  at ; — Th sprayer  of  it  Is Jiilt 
?nore  extraordinary,  a  We  therefore  rnoft  hum- 
46  bly  pray,  that  your  Majefty  would  be  gracioufly 
u  pleafed  wholly  to  difregard  the  faid  petition  of  the 

aflembly.”  What !  without  enquiry !  with¬ 
out  examination  !  without  a  hearing  of  what  the 
aftembly  might  fay  in  fupport  of  it !  “  wholly 
.  .  difregard y 
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“  difregard”  the  petition  of  your  reprefen tatives 
in  affembly ;  accompanied  by  other  petitions 
figned  by  thoufands  of  your  fellow-fubjefts,  as 
loyal,  if  not  as  wife  and  as  good  as  yourfelves ! 
Would  you  wifiv  to  fee  your  great  and  amiable 
prince  adt  a  part  that  could  not  become  a  Dey  of 
Algiers  ?  Do  you,  who  are  Americans,  pray  for 
a  precedent  of  fuch  contempt  in  the  treatment  of 
an  American  affembly  !  Such  “  total  difregard”  of 
their  humble  applications  to  the  throne  ? — Surely 
your  wifdoms  here  have  overihot  yourfelves.— 
But  as  wifdom  fhews  itfelf  not  only  in  doing  what 
is  right,  but  in  confeffing  and  amending  what  is 
wrong,  I  recommend  the  latter  particularly  to 
your  prefent  attention ;  being  perfuaded  of  this 
confequence ;  that  though  you  have  been  mad 
enough  to  fign  fuch  a  petition,  you  never  will  be 
fools  enough  to  prefent  it. 

There  is  one  thing  mentioned  in  the  preface, 
which  I  find  I  omitted  to  take  notice  of  as  I  came 
along,  [viz.]  the  refufal  of  the  houfe  to  enter  Mr. 
Dickinfon  s  protejl  on  their  minutes  :  This  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  fuch  a  manner  there  and  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  as  to  infinuate  a  charge  of  fome  partiality 
and  injuftice  in  the  affembly. —  But  the  reafom 
were  merely  thefe ;  that  though  protecting  may 
be  a  practice  with  the  Lords  of  parliament,  there 
is  no  inftance  of  it  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
whole  proceedings  are  the  model,  followed  by  the 
affemblies  of  America  ;  That  tb  .ere  is  no  precedent 
of  it  on  our  votes,  from  the  be  ginning  of  our  pre- 
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fent  conftitution ;  And  that  the  introducing  fuch 
a  practice  would  be  attended  with  inconveniences,) 
as  the  reprefentatives  in  aflembly  are  not,  like  the 
Lords  in  parliament,  unaccountable  to  any  con- 
flituents ;  and  would  therefore  find  it  necefiary 
for  their  own  juftification,  if  the  reafons  of  the 
minority  for  being  againft  a  meafure  were  admit¬ 
ted  in  the  votes,  to  put  there  likewife  the  reafons 
that  induced  the  majority  to  be  for  it :  Whereby 
the  votes,  wrhich  were  intended  only  as  a  regifter 
of  propofitions  and  determinations,  would  be  filled 
w7ith  the  difputes  of  members  with  members ;  and 
the  public  bufinefs  be  thereby  greatly  retarded,  if 
ever  brought  to  a  period. 

As  that  Proteft  was  a  mere  abflra£t  of  Mr* 
Dickinson’s  fpeech,  every  particular  of  it  will 
be  found  anfwered  in  the  following  fpeech  of 
Mr.  Galloway ;  from  which  it  is  fit  that  I  flhould 
no  longer  detain  the  reader 


*  [Mr.  Galloway’s  fpeech  is  of  courfe  here  omitted.-— In  the  P@in 
fylvania  edition  of  the  Preface,  an  epitaph  followed  here,  E.  J 
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[A  Scheme  for  a  new  Alphabet  and  reformed  mode'  of 
Spelling?  with  Remarks  and  Examples  concerning 
the  fame ?  and  an  Enquiry  into  its  Ufes,  in  a  Cor - 

refpondence  between  Mifs  S - n  and  Dr.  Franklin , 

written  in  the  Characters  of  the  Alphabet  *.] 

*  [I  think  it  proper  to  mention  that  Mifs  S—n,  is  the  lady  that 
appears  fo  confpicuoufly  in  the  edition  of  Dr.  Franklin’s  philofo- 
phical  papers':  and  that  if  I  am  not  miffaken,  the  name  of  a  Sir 
* Thomas  Smith  is  referred  to,  in  one  of  the  copies  which  I  have  feen 
of  this  paper. 

For  the  nature  and  intention  of  this  alphabet.  &c.  I  mull  refer 
to  what  Dr.  Franklin  has  himfelf  faid  upon  the  fubjeCt,  in  anfwer 
to  Mifs  S — n’s  objc&ions ;  as  the  reader  may  underhand  the  whole 
in  an  hour  or  two. —  It  is  neceffary  to  add,  that  the  new  letters 
-ufed  in  the  courfe  of  printing  this  paper,  are  exa&ly  copied  from  the 
vianufcript  in  my  polfeffion  ;  there  being  no  provision  for  a  diftinc- 
tion  in  the  character  as  r written  or  printed.  I  have  no  other  way 
therefore  of  marking  the  fcored  parts  of  the  manufeript  (anfwering 
to  italics,)  than  by  placing  fuch  paffages  between  inverted  commas. 
— As  to  capitals ,  I  lhould  have  prov  ided  for  them  by  means  of  larger 
types,  but  the  formoffome  of  them  would  have  made  them  too  large 
for  the  page  :  however,  were  the  author’6  general  fyftem  ever  adopted, 
nothing  would  be  ealier  than  to  remedy  this  particular. 

I  hope  I  fhall  be  forgiven  for  obferving,  that  even  our prefent 
printed  and  written  characters  are  fundamentally  the  fame.  The 
[Roman]  printed  one  is  certainly  the  neateit,  fimplelt,  and  molt  le¬ 
gible  of  the  two  ;  but  for  the  fake  of  eafe  and  rapidity  in  our  writing? 
it  feems  we  there  inlert  a  number  of  joining  or  terminating  ftrokes, 
fubllitute  curves  for  angles,  and  give  the  letters  a  imall  inclination, 
to  which  rules  even  the  letters  a,  g,  r  and  %v,  are  ealily  reconcile- 
able.  —  This  will  ceafe  to  appear  a  remark  of  mere  curiofity,  if 
applied  to  the  decyphering  of  foreign  correfpondence.  But  for  this 
purpofe  I  would  add,  that  the  French  in  particular,  feem  to  treat 
the  fmall  up-ftroke  in  the  letters  h,  p,  &c.  as  proceeding  originally 
in  an  angle  from  the  bottom  of  the  dovvn-flroke :  they  therefore  begin  it 
with  a  curve  from  the  bottom,  and  keep  it  all  the  way  diltinCt ;  hence 
forming  their  written  r  much  like  our  written  <v.  This  lall  letter  qy, 
they  again  diftinguilh  by  a  loop  at  the  bottom  ;  which  loop  they  often 
place  w'here  we  place  an  outward  curve.  The  remarkable  terminating 
s  which  they  jometimes  ufe,  feems  intended  for  our  printed  s  begun 
from  the  bottom,  but  from  corrupt  writing  inverted  and  pgt  horizon¬ 
tally,  inilead  of  vertically.  It  is  rather  from  bad  writing  tha.»  fyrtem, 
that  their  n  and  m  appear  like  u  andau.  —  1  could  go  on  to  fpeak  of  the 
formation  of  written  and  printed  capitals,  but  as  this  would  be  a 
work  of  mere  curiofity,  I  leave  it  for  the  reader’s  amufement.  E.] 

U  h  a 
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Remarks  [on  the  Alphabetical  "Table], 
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%l  huh 
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r  n 
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It  is  endeavoured  to  give  the  Alphabet 
a  more  natural  Order ;  Beginning  firft 
with  the  Ample  Sounds  formed  by  the 
Breath,  with  none  or  very  little  help  of 
Tongue,  Teeth,  and  Lips ;  and  produced 
chiefly  in  the  Windpipe. 

[  Then  coming  forward  to  thofe, 
^  formed  by  the  Roof  ot  the  Tongue  next 
l  to  the  Windpipe. 

Then  to  thofe,  formed  more  forward, 
by  the  forepart  of  the  Tongue  againft  the 
Roof  of  the  Mouth. 

Then  thofe,  formed  ftill  more  for* 
ward  in  the  Mouth,  by  the  Tip  of  the 
Tongue  applied  firft  to  the  Roots  of  the 
upper  Teeth. 

Then  to  thofe,  formed  by  the  Tip 
^  of  the  Tongue  applied  to  the  Ends  or 
Edges  of  the  upper  Teeth. 

Then  to  thofe,  formed  ftill  more  for* 
ward  by  the  under  Lip  applied  to  the 
upper  Teeth. 

Then  to  thofe,  formed  yet  more  for* 
ward  by  the  upper  and  under  Lip  open* 
ing  to  let  out  the  founding  Breath. 

IAnd  laftly,  ending  with  thefhutting 
up  of  the  Mouth,  or  doling  the  Lips 
while  any  Vowel  is  founding, 

3  ^ 
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In  this  Alphabet  c  is  omitted  as  unneceffary;  k 
fupplying  its  hard  Sound,  and  s  the  foft. — The 
jod  j  is  alfo  omitted,  its  Sound  being  fupplied  by 
the  new  Letter  fi  ijh,  which  ferves  other  pur- 

pofes,  affixing  in  the  formation  of  other  founds  % 
— thus  they?  with  a  d  before  it,  gives  the  found 

of  the  jod  j  and  foftg,  as  in  “  James,  January, 
“  giant,  gentle,”  “  dfieems,  dfianueri ,  dfiipianty 
“  dfientel with  a  /before  it,  it  gives  the  Sound 
°f  cb,  as  in  “  Cherry,  Chip/'  cc  t fieri,  tfiip 
and  with  an  2;  before  it  the  French  found  of  the 
j°d j,  as  in  “jamais,”  “  zfiamefi 

Thus  the  g  has  no  longer  two  different  Sounds, 
which  occafioned  Confufion;  but  is,  as  every 
Letter  ought  to  be,  confined  to  one;— The  fame 
is  to  be  oblerved  in  all  the  Letters,  Vowels,  and 
Confonants,  that  wherever  they  are  met  with,  or 
in  whatever  Company,  their  Sound  is  always  the 
fame* — It  is  alfo  intended  that  there  be  no  fuper - 
jluous  Letters  ufed  in  fpelling ;  i.  e.  no  Letter  that 
is  not  founded ; — And  this  Alphabet,  by  fix  new 
Letters,  provides  that  there  be  no  diftindt  Sounds 
in  the  Language  without  Letters  to  exprefs  them. 
As  to  the  difference  between  Jhort  and  long  Vowels  > 
it  is  naturally  expreffed  by  a  Angle  Vowel  where 
fhort,  a  double  one  where  long;  as  for  “  mend  ” 
write  c<  mend,”  but  for  “  remain'd  ”  write 

•  H  h  3  “  remeen’d 


* 
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<c  remeen’dj”  for  “  did”  write  u  did,”  but  for 
**  deed”  write  “  diid,”  +  &c. 

What  in  our  common  Alphabet  is  fuppofed  the 
third  Yowel,  /,  as  we  found  it,  is  as  a  Diphthong ; 
confiding  of  two  of  our  Vowels  joined  ;  [viz.]  u  as 
founded  in  “  into,”  and  i  in  its  true  Sound  :  Any 
one  will  be  fenfibleof  this,  who  founds  thofe  two 
Vowels  1/  i  quick  after  each  other  j  the  Sound 
begins  ig  and  ends  //.  The  true  Sound  of  the  i 
is  that  we  now  give  to  e  in  the  words  €<  deed* 
keep,”- — 

f  [Though  a  Engle  vowel  appears  to  be  put  in  the  Table  for  did 
and  deed  equally,  yet  in  the  Remarks  [above]  the  latter  is  made  to 
require  two  i  s.  Perhaps  the  fame  doubling  of  the  vowel  is  meant 
for  name  and  lane ;  for  certainly  name  is  not  pronounced  as  nem,  in 

the  expreffion  nem.  con.  co.trefponding  to  the  found  in  men. _ Some 

critics  may  probably  think  that  thefe  two  fets  of  founds  arefodiflinct 
as  to  require  different  chara&ers  to  exprefs  them  :  fmeein  mem,  pro¬ 
nounced  affefledly  for  md am  ( madam )  and  coriefponding  in  found 
to  men ,  the  bps  are  keptclofe  to  the  teeth,  and  perpendicular  to  each 
other ;  but  in  maun,  correfponding  in  found  to  name ,  the  lips  are 
placed  poutingly  and  flat  towards  each  other:  A  remark  that  might 
be  applied  with  little  variation  to  did  and  deed  compared.— As  this  is 
a  fubjedd  I  have  never  much  examined,  it  becomes  me  only  to  addJ 
that  fpelling  may  be  eonfidered  as  “  an  anaiyfis  of  the  operations  of 
“  the  organs  of  fpeech,  where  each  feparate  letter  has  to  reprefen t  a 
s<  different  movement and  that  among  thefe  organs  of  fpeech, 
we  are  to  enumerate  the  epiglottis;  and  perhaps  even  the  luims 
themfelves,  not  merely  as  furnifliing  air  for  found,  but  as  modifying 
the  found  of  that  air  both  in  inhaling  and  expelling  it.  E.] 

*  [The  copy  from  which  this  is  printed,  ends  in  the  fame  abrupt 
way  with  the  above,  followed  by  a  conflderabie  blank  fpace  ;  fo  that 
snore  perhaps  was  intended  to  b«  added  by  our  author.  E.l 
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Ut 

Sounded  [refpeaively]  as  in  [the  Words  in 

1  .  «  J  C/J 

k->  '~~i  d)  «— j 

u  «  U 

x  ^  |  j? 
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,  O 

the  Column  below.] 

0  d  co  "O  U_> 

2  "  u  f!  rt 

&  co  S  -C 

0 

Old. 

'-.-d  h  r  j 

<;  8<Si2  u 

r\ 

John,  Folly  ;  Awl,  Ball. 

0 

a 

a 

Man,  can. 

/7 

e 

Men,  lend.  Name,  Lane. 

Lv 

£ 

• 

t 

Did,  Sin,  Deed,  feen. 

• 

■j 

u 

Tool,  Fool,  Rule. 

& 

um,  un;  as  in  umbrage,  unto,  &c.  and  as  in  er. 

y 

h 

hunter,  happy,  high. 

L 

huh 

g 

give,  gather. 

y  pv 

k 

keep,  kick. 

y  6 
ki 

*  fi 

(fh)  Ship,  wifh. 

iffj 

*  V- 

(ng)  ing,  repeating,  among. 

in? 

-  n 

end. 

en 

r 

Art. 

r 

t 

T  eeth. 

ti 

i 

d 

Deed.  .  . 

di 

1  l 

ell,  tell. 

el 

f 

Eilence. 

s. 

es  . 

j  % 

fez)  Wages. 

ez 

\*  h 

(th^  think. 

eJl 

V 

(dhj  thy. 

eh 

f 

Effetf. 

ef 

1  v 

ever. 

ev 

b 

Bees. 

b 

p  J 

aeep. 

pi 

I  m  < 

-mber. 

em 

*  INtSi  Thctfxnew  letters  are  marked  with  an  afterilk*  to  diftinguiih  them,  and  flu 
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[■ Manner  of  pronouncing  the  Sounds.] 

The  hr  ft  Vowel  naturally,  and  deepeft  found  ;  requires  ordy  to  open 
the  mouth,  and  breathe  through  it. 

The  next  requiring  the  mouth  opened  a  little,  or  hollowei*. 

The  next,  a  little  more. 

The  next  requires  the  Tongue  to  be  a  little  more  elevated. 

The  next  ftill  more. 

The  next  requires  the  Lips  to  be  gathered  up,  leaving  a  fmall  opening. 

i* 

The  next  a  very  fhort  Vowel,  the  Sound  of  which  we  /hould  exprefs  m 
pieLnt  Letters  thus,  uh  ,  a  Fhort,  and  not  very  ftron g  Afpirution. 

A  ftronger  or  more  forcible  afpiration. 

The  ijrft  Consonant  j  being  formed  by  the  Root  of  the  Tongue :  this  is 
the  prefent  hard  g,  &  *  * 

A  kindred  found  ;  a  little  more  acute ;  to  be  ufed  infteadof  the  hard  c. 

A  new  letter,  wanted  in  our  language;  owe  Jh,  feparately  taken,  not 
being  proper  elements  of  the  found. 

A  new  letter  wanted  for  the  lame  real'on  Thefe  are  formed  back  in 
the  mouth . 

Formed  more  forward  in  the  mouth;  the  Tip  of  the  Tcnrue  to  the  Roofcf 
the  mouth.  J 

The  fame;  the  tip  of  the  tongue  a  little  loofe  or  feparate  from  the  reef 
or  the  mouth,  and  vibrating. 

^^roof0*  tlie  tonSue  m<>re  forward ;  touching,  and  then  leaving,  the 

The  fame ;  touching  a  little  fuller. 

The  fame  j  touching  juft  about  the  gums  of  the  upper  teeth. 

This  found  is  formed,  by  the  breath  palling  between  the  moift  end  of  the 
tongue  and  the  upper  teeth. 

The  fame  ;  a  little  denfer  and  duller. 

1 

The  tongue  under,  and  a  little  behind,  the  upper  teeth ;  touching  them 
butfo  as  to  let  the  breath  pafs  between.  ®  ‘  * 

The  fame ;  a  little  fuller. 

Formed  by  the  lower  lip  againft  the  upper  teeth. 

The  fame  ;  fuller  and  duller. 

The  lips  full  together,  and  opened  as  the  air  paffes  out. 

The  fame  5  but  a  thinner  found. 

•  v 

The  clofing  of  the  lips,  while  the  e  [here  annexed]  is  founding. 


/ 


» 


• 
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Examples  [of  writing  in  this  Charader.] 

4 

So  huen  Jipn  End  ft  el ,  bifi  divipn  iatnand j 
Uip  npiziy  tempejls  fieeks  e  gilti  Land  ; 

( Sip /l  az  av  leet  or  peel  Britania  pafly) 
Kalm  and  Jiriin  hi  dripivs  pi  feuriys  blajl j 

Andy  pliiz  d  almiptis  ardors  tic 
piprfarm , 

Ri/ids  in  pi  Huiprluind  and  dfirekts  pi 
Starm. 

%  ■* 

v  V 

5  »  . 

jWmiiWWB'i 

.  *  %A  •  • 

V  • 

V  •  ' 

So  pipiur  limpid fir  Uni ,  huen  faul  uipjleens 
av  rijfiif].  ‘Tarents  and  difendiy  Reensy 

Ui/rks  itfelf  kliir ;  and  az  it  rt/ns  rifyins  j 

/  » 

Til  hip  digriis ,  "ye  fiotiy  mirtpr  fnpnsy 
Riflekts  iitfi  jlaur  "pat  an  its  bardipr  groz. 
And  e  nil  hevn  in  its  feer  Bi(zi(m  fioz . 


Ti  h  4 


Kenfvpipi, 
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Kenfhpyny  September  26,  1768, 
Diir  Syr, 

yi  hav  tranjkryib' d  iur  alfabet ,  &c. 
huitft.  yi  pink  myit  bi  av  ftyrvis  tu  poz,  hu 
uifi  ta  akuyir  an  akiuret  pronynfiefiyn,  if 
pat  kuld  bi  ftxs d ;  byt  yi  Ji  meni  inkan- 
viinienfts,  az  uel  az  diftkyltis ,  'Ip at  uuld 
atend  pi  brufty.  iur  letyrs  and  arpagraft 
intu  kamyn  ius.  aal  aur  etimalodfiiz 
uuld  be  loft,  kanftkuentli  ui  kuld  not 
afyrteen  pi  fniiniy  av  meni  uyrds ;  pi 
diftinkftyn,  tu,  bituiin  icyrds  ov  difurent 
miiniy  and  fimilar  found  uuld  bi  iujles , 
yules  ui  liviy  ryiters  pyblift  nu  iidiftyns . 
In  fiart  yi  biliiv  ui  myft  let  piipil  fpel  an 
in  peer  old  ue,  and  (az  ui  fyindit  ii ft  left) 
du  pifteem  aurfelves . — With  eafe  and  with 
fincerity  I  can,  in  the  old  way,  fubfcri'be 
inyfelf,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  and  affe&ionate  Servant, 

M.  S. 

Dr.  Franklin. 


1  1 
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[Anfwer  to  Mils  S****.] 


Diir  Madam , 

Tyi  abdfiekfhpn  iu  meek  to  rektififbj.  aur 
alfabet ,  ‘  ‘  iyat  it  uil  bi  at  ended  utty  inkanvi - 
“  nienjiz  and  difkiftizf  iz  e  natural  uipi ; 
far  it  aluaz  akiprz  huen  eni  refarmefiifn 
iz  propozed ;  huetyipr  in  rilidfiipn ,  govern¬ 
ment,  laz ,  and  iven  daun  az  lo  az  rods 
and  huil  karidfiiz. — iyi  tru  kueftfupi  iyen, 
is  nat  huetyipr  Tyaer  uil  bi  no  difikipltiz  ar 
inkanvinienjiz ;  bipt  hueiyer  if  difhftiz 
me  nat  bi  fyrmaunted ;  and  hueipipr  ifi 
hanvvnenjiz  uil  nat ,  an  if  huol ,  bi  grettyr 
Tyan  if  inkanvinienjiz.  In  ifs  kes,  if  difi- 
kipltiz  er  onli  in  if  biginitj.  av  if  praktis  t 
huen  iye  er  uipns  oviyrkipm,  if  advantedfez 


er 
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er  lafliy. — T’o  ytpyr  iu  ar  mi ,  hu fpel  uel  iti 
'pi  prezent  mod ,  yi  imadfiin  pi  difkylti  av 
tfi.endfi.iy.  pat  mod  far  pi  nu ,  iz  nat fo  gret , 
byt  pat  ui  myit  pyrfehli  git  ovyr  it  in  a 
uiiks  ryithj. — Az  to  poz  hu  du  nat fpel  uel , 
if  pi  tu  dfkyltiz  er  kymperd \  [viz.  ]  pat  ait 
titfiiy  pern  tru  fpeliy  in  pi  prezent  mod. y 
and  pat  av  titfiiy  pem  pi  nu  alfahet  and  pi 
nu  fpeliy  akardiy  to  it ;  yi  am  kanfident 
pat  pi  latyr  uuld  hi  byi  far  pi  liijl.  pi 
natyrali  fal  into  pi  nu  mepyd  alredi ,  az 
mytfi  az  pi  imperfekfiyn  av  per  alfabet 
uil  admit  av  ;  per  prezent  bad  fpeliy  iz 
onli  bad ,  bikaz  kantreri  to  pi  prezent  bad 
ruls  :  yndyr  pi  nu  ruls  it  uuld  hi  gud< 
— -  pi  difkylti  av  lyrniy  to  fpel  uel  irt 
pi  old  ui  iz  fo  grit ,  pat  fiu  atm  it ; 
pauzands  and  pauzands  ryitiy  an  to  old 
edfi ,  uipaut  ever  biiy  ebil  to  akuyir 
it.  ,<Tiz3  bifyidz ,  e  difkylti  kantinuali 
inkriify  ;  az  pi  faund  graduali  veriz 
mor  and  mor  from  pi  fpeliy  :  and  to 

farenyrs 
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faremyrs  +  it  meks  7yi  liyrnby  to  pronouns 
aur  languedfii  az  riten  in  aur  buks>  almoji 
bnpoftbil. 

Nauaz  to  “  Tyi  inkanvinienftz ”  /« 
fiun. — Tyi  far  ft  iz  ;  Tyat  “  oa/  a«r  etima- 
“  Icdfiiz  uuld  bi  i 'oft ,  kanftkuentli  ui  kuld 
“  aftyrteen  Tyi  tniinby  av  meni  uiyrdsf 
— etimalodfiz  er  at  prezent  veri  tynfiyrten ; 
biyt  ftvtfi  az  lye  tr ,  Tyi  old  buks  uuld  Jlil 
prizyrv  Tyetn ,  and  etbnalodfiifts  uuld  Iyer 
faind  lyem,  Ui/rds  in  7yi  kors  av  tiybny 
t fiend fi  Iyer  miinifjs,  az  itel  az  her  fpeliy 
and  prom/nftefuyn  ;  and  ui  du  nat  tuk  to 
etimalodfii  far  Tyer  prezent  miiniys.  If 
yi  fluid  kal  e  man  e  Neev  and  e  Vilen , 

X  [Dr.  Franklin  ufed  to  lay  ibme  little  ilrcfs  on  this  circimftance, 
when  he  occaficnally  {poke  on  the  fubjeft.  ‘  A  di&ionary  formed 
•  on  this  model  would  have  been  fervideable  to  him,  he  faid,  even 
‘  as  an  American becaufc  from  the  want  of  public  examples  of 
pronunciation  in  his  own  country,  it  was  often  difficult  to  learn  the 
proper  found  of  certain  words,  which  occurred  very  frequently  in 
our  Englifh  writings,  and  which  of  courfe  every  American  very  well 
understood  as  to  their  meaning. 

I  think  I  have  feen  a  French  grammar,  which  endeavoured  to  re- 
prefent  the  French  pronunciation,  by  a  refolution  of  it  into  Englith 
letters  ;  but  for  want  of  proper  characters,  it  feemed  an  embarrafied 
bufinefs.  —  Is  not  the  bad  fpelling  obferved  in  French  manuferipts* 
owing  in  feme  degree  to  the  great  variance  between  their  orthography 
and  pronunciation  ?  E.  ] 

hi 
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hi  uuld  hardli  bi  fatisfftd  wip  mift  teliy 
him ,  pat  ui{?i  av  pi  uyrds  oridftinali 
fignifyid  onli  e  lad  ar  fyrvant ;  and  pi 
fpi[r,  an  yndyr  plauman ,  ar  pi  inhabitant 
av  e  viledft.  It  iz  from  prezent  in  fed  ft. 
onli ,  'pi  miiniy.  av  uyrds  iz  to  bi  ditur- 
mined. 

lur  feki[nd  inkanviniens  iz,  pat  “  pi  dif- 
u  tinkfti/n  bituiin  ui^rds  av  difyrent  miiniij. 
<c  and  ftmiiar  faund  uuld  bi  difraiftd.  ’  ’  — * 
pat  diflinkfiifn  iz  alredi  dijlraiftd  in  pro- 
naunfty.  pem  ;  and  ui  rihft  an  pi  Jens  alon 
av  pi  fentens  to  afi[rteen ,  huitft  av  pifeveral 
uifrds,  fimilar  in  faund,  ui  intend.  If  pis 
iz  fufiftent  in  pi  rapiditi  av  dijkors,  it  uil 
bi  mutft  mor  fo  in  rittn  fentenfes ;  huitft 
mi  bi  red  lezfturli ;  and  at  ended  to  mor 
partikularli  in  kes  av  difkftti,  pan  ui  ban 
atend  to  e  pajl  fentens ,  huftil  e  fpikyr  iz 
hi{rifift  i[s  ala  it  uif  nu  uigns. 

lur  pt[rd  inkanviniens  iz,  pat  a  aal  pi 
“  buks  alredi  riten  uuld  bi  iujles — pis  in¬ 
kanviniens 
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hdmviniens  uuld  onli  ki/m  an  gradually  in 
e  kors  av  edfies.  Iu  and  i/iy  and  r/lyur 
nau  liviy  ridi/rs ,  uuld  hardli  farget  lyi 
iu$  av  lyem.  Piipil  uuld  long  li/rn  to  riid 
lyi  old  n/ituy,  lyo  lye  praktijl  lyi  nu. — And 
lyi  inkanviniens  iz  nat  greter ,  lyan  huat 
hes  aktuali  hapend  in  a  Jimilar  kes,  in  Iteli, 
Farmerli  its  inhabitants  aal  fpok  and  rot 
Latin  :  az  lyi  languedfi  tfiendfid ,  lyi  fpelby 
falo'd  it.  It  iz  tru  lyat  at  prezent ,  e  miir 
tynlarn  d  Italien  kanat  riid  lyi  Latin  hubs  ; 

lyo  lye  er  fill  red  and  i/ndi/rftud  bi/i  meni. 

_  » 

Bi/t,  if  lyi  fpeiirj  had  nevi/r  bin  tftendfied , 
hi  uuld  nau  hev  faund  it  mi/tfi  mor  difi- 
ki/lt  to  riid  and ■  rift  hiz  on  languadfi  J  ; 
far  riten  ui/rds  uuld  hev  had  no  rilefu/n  to 
faunds ,  lye  uuld  onli  hev  fiud  far  lyiiys  ; 
fo  lyat  if  hi  uuld  elf  pres  in  rftitvy  lyi  i/idia 
hi  hez,  huen  hi  faunds  lyi  ui/rd  Vefcovo, 
hi  mi/ ft  iuz  lyi  leterz  Epifcopus. — In  fart, 

J  [That  is,  fuppofing  it  ftill  to  have  kept  up  to  its  old  form  of 
Latin  fpelling,  and  not  to  have  changed  to  the  prefent  form  of 
Italian  fpelling.  E.] 

hunt  ever 
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huatever  fi  difki/ltiz  and  inkanvinienjiz 
nail  er,  i?e  nil  bi  mor  iizili  firmaunted 
nau ,  i^an  hiraftyr  j  and  fyni  tifim  ar 
it  mttft  hi  dyn ;  ar  aur  ryitig.  uil 
bihpm  i?i  fem  uity  i?i  Tfiqmiiz  J,  az  to  i?i 
difikfti  av  fyrnig.  and  iuzify  it.  And  it 
uuld  alredi  hev  bin  if  ui  had  kan- 

tinud  if  Sakfyn  fpelig.  and  ryitig.,  iuzed 
byi  our  forfaiters. 

if  am ,  mi (i  diir  frind> 

iurs  of ekfiynetli , 

B.  Franklin*. 

Lyndifn^ 

Kreven-jiriit, 

Sept.  28,  1768, 

J  Chinefc. 

*  [Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  the  new  letters 
call  upright,  in  order  to  have  fuited  with  Roman  indead  of  Italic 
characters :  But  it  did  not  occur  till  too  late.  - — If  any  falfe  fpelling 
has  appeared  in  the  above,  it  is  as  fair  to  attribute  it  to  the  editor  as 
to  the  author.  E.  j 


I 
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On  the  Vis  Inertia  of  Matter. 

In  a  Letter  to  Mr ♦  Baxter . 

/V  CCORDING  to  my  promife,  I  fend  you 
**  in  writing  my  obfe^vations  on  your  book  * : 
You  will  be  the  better  able  to  confider  them  ; 
which  I  defire  you  to  do  at  your  leifure,  and  to 
fet  me  right  where  I  am  wrong. 

I  humble  at  the  threfhold  of  the  building,  and 
therefore  have  not  read  farther.  The  authors  Vis 
Inertice  ejjential  to  Matter,  upon  which  the  whole 
work  is  founded,  I  have  not  been  able  to  compre¬ 
hend.  And  I  do  not  think  he  demonftrates  at  all 

• 

*  [It  was  a  book,  intitled  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human 
Soul ,  wherein  its  Immateriality  is  evinced,  &c. — One  of  the  chief 
obje&s  of  this  book  was  to  prove  that  a  refiflance  to  any  change  is 
effential  to  matter,  confequently  inconfiilent  with  adive  powers  in 
it ;  and  that  if  matter  wants  active  powers,  an  immaterial  being  is 
necefiary  for  all  thofe  efFefts,  &c.  aferibed  to  its  own  natural  powers, 
— After  Hating  the  feveral  proofs  queHioned  by  Dr.  Franklin,  of  a 
Vis  inertia,  or  “force  of  inertnefs”  in  matter,  the  author  adds; 
4  If  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  the  exigence  of  God,  and  the 
4  neceflity  of  a  moft  particular  incelfant  providence  in  the  world, 
4  demonftrable  from  fuch  plain  and  eafy  principles  ;  the  atheill 
4  has  a  defperate  caufe  in  hand.*  (See  the  3d  edit.  p.  1  —  8.)  — In 
fa£t,  Mr.  Baxter’s  doflrine  feems  to  eHablilh,  rather  than  difprove, 
an  activity  in  matter ;  and  confequently  to  defeat  his  own  conclufion, 
were  not  that  conclufion  to  be  found  from  other  premifes.  Primk 
facie  it  feems  better  for  Mr.  Baxter’s  fyltem,  to  fuppofe  matter  in¬ 
capable  of  force  ft  effort,  even  in  the  cafe,  as  he  calls  it,  of  refilling 
change;  which  cafe  appears  to  me  no  other  than  the  fimple  one,  of 
matter  net  altering  its  Hate  without  a  caufe,  and  a  caufe  exa&Jy  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  efFeft.  E.] 


% 
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clearly  (at  leaft  to  me  he  does  not)  that  there  is 
really  fuch  a  property  in  matter. 

He  fays,  No.  2.  ‘  Let  a  given  body  or  mais  of 

*  matter  be  called  a,  and  let  any  given  celerity  be 
4  called  c.  That  celerity  doubled,  tripled,  &c.  or 
‘  halved,  thirded,  &c.  will  be  2  c,  3  c,  &c.  or 

*  7  c>  7  c,  &c.  rcfpedively  :  Alfo  the  body  dou- 
‘  bled,  tripled,  or  halved,  thirded,  will  be  2  a , 
e  3  a>  or  7.  a>  et,  reipedively.'  Thus  far  is 
clear.— But  he  adds,  *  Now  to  move  the  body  a 

*  with  the  celerity  c,  requires  a  certain  force  to 
‘  be  impreffed  upon  it ;  and  to  move  it  with  a  ce- 

*  lerity  as  2  c,  requires  twice  that  force  to  be  im- 
‘  preffed  upon  it,  &c.’  Here  I  fufped  fome 
miftake  creeps  in  by  the  author’s  not  diftinguifh- 
ing  between  a  great  force  applied  at  once,  or  a 
fmall  one  continually  applied,  to  a  mafs  of  matter, 
in  order  to  move  it +.  I  think  it  is  generally  allowed 
by  the  philofophers,  and  for  aught  we  know,  is 
certainly  true,  that  there  is  no  mafsof  matter,  how 
great  foever,  but  may  be  moved  by  any  force  how 
fmall  foever  *  (taking  fridion  out  of  the  queftion  -,) 
and  this  fmall  force  continued,  will  in  time  bring 
the  mafs  to  move  with  any  velocity  whatfoever. 
—Our  author  himfelf  feems  to  allow  this  towards 
the  end  of  the  fame  No.  2.  when  he  is  fubdi- 
viding  his  celerities  and  forces :  for  as  in  conti¬ 
nuing  the  divifion  to  eternity  by  his  method  of 

X  [It  would  not  have  been  inconfrftent  in  Mr.  Baxter;  to  admit  an 
augmentation  of  force  from  fucceffive  applications  of  it ;  in  which 
cafe  a  fmall  force  often  repeated,  is  no  longer  a  fmall  force,  but 
becomes  a  large  fum  of  forces.  E.] 

*  [See  the  following  note.  E.J 
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7  c,  7  c}  gc,  7  cy  &c.  you  can  never  come  to  a 
fraction  of  velocity  that  is  eqtial  to  o  c ,  or  no  ce¬ 
lerity  at  all;  lb  dividing  the  force  in  the  fame 
manner,  you  can  never  come  to  a  fraction  of  force 
that  will  not  produce  an  equal  fraction  of  celerity. 

» — Where  then  is  the  mighty  Vis  Inertia,  and  what 
is  its  ifrength  ;  when  the  greatelf  affignahle  mafs 
of  matter  will  give  way  to,  or  be  moved  by  the 
leaji  alhgnable  force?  Suppofe  two  globes  equal 
to  the  fun  and  to  one  another,  exadtly  equipoifed  . 
in  Jove’s  balance ;  fuppofe  no  friction  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  motion,  in  the  beam  or  ellewhere  :  If  a 
mulketo  then  were  to  light  on  one  of  them,  would 
he  not  give  motion  to  them  both,  caufing  one  to 
defeend  and  the  other  to  rife?  if  it  is  objected  that 
the  force  of  gravity  help’s  one  globe  to  defeend, 

I  anfwer,  the  fame  force  oppofes  the  other’s  riling  : 
Here  is  an  equality  that  leaves  the  whole  motion 
to  be  produced  by  the  mufketo,  without  whom 
thofe  globes  would  not  be  moved  at  all. — What 
then  does  Vis  Inertise  do  in  this  cafe?  and  what 
other  eftedt  could  we  expedf  if  there  were  no  fucb 
thing  ?  Surely  if  it  were  any  thing  more  than  a 
phantom,  there  might  be  enough  of  it  in  luch  vajl 
bodies  to  annihilate,  by  its  oppoiition  to  motion, 
fo  trifling  a,  force  ? 

Our  author  would  have  reafoned  more  clearly, 

I  think,  if,  as  he  has  uled  the  letter  a  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  matter,  and  c  for  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  celerity,  he  had  employed  one  letter  more, 
and  put  /’perhaps,  for  a  certain  quantity  of  force. 
This  let  us  fuppofe  to  be  done ;  and  then  as  it  is 

I  i  a  maxim 
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a  maxim  that  the  force  of  bodies  in  motion  is 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  matter  multiplied  by  the 
celerity,  (orf=cXa);  and  as  the  force  receiv¬ 
ed  by  and  fubfifting  in  matter,  when  it  is  put  in 
motion,  can  never  exceed  the  force  given  ;  So  if 
f  moves  a  with  c,  there  muft  needs  be  required  2  f 
to  move  a  with  2  c ;  for  a  moving  with  2  c  would 
have  a  force  equal  to  2  f,  which  it  could  not  re¬ 
ceive  from  if;  And  this,  not  becaufe  there  is  fuch 
a  thing  as  Vis  Inertia?,  for  the  cafe  would  be  the 
fame  if  that  had  710  exijlence ;  but  becaufe  nothing 
can  give  more  than  it  has. — And  now  again,  if  a 
thing  can  give  what  it  has,  if  if  can  to  1  a  give 
1  c,  which  is  the  fame  thing  as  giving  it  if;  (i.e. 
if  force  applied  to  matter  at  reft,  can  put  it  in 
motion,  and  give  it  equal  force ;)  where  then  is  Vis 
Inertias  ?  If  it  exifted  at  all  in  matter,  Ihould  we 
not  find  the  quantity  of  its  refiftance  fub  trailed 
from  the  force  given  ? 

In  No. 4.  our  author  goes  on  and  fays,  “the  body 
“  a  requires  a  certain  force  to  be  impreffed  on  it  to 
“  be  moved  with  a  celerity  as  c,  or  fuch  a  force 
“  is  neceffary ;  and  therefore  it  makes  a  certain 
“  refiftance,  &c. :  a  body  as  2  a  requires  twice 
“  that  force  to  be  moved  with  the  fame  celerity , 
“  or  it  makes  twice  that  refiftance ;  and  fo  on.” 

- — This  I  think  is  not  true ;  but  that  the  body  2  a 
moved  by  the  force  1  f  (though  the  eye  may  judge 
other  wife  of  it)  does  really  move  with  the  fame 
celerity  as  it  did  when  impelled  by  the  fame  force; 
for  2  a  is  compounded  of  1  a  +  1  a:  and  if  each  of 
the  1  a  s  or  each  part  of  the  compound  were  made 

to 
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to  move  with  j  c  (as  they  might  be  by  2 J)  then 
the  whole  would  move  with  2  c,  and  not  with  1  c, 
as  our  author  fiippofes.  But  1  f  applied  to  2  a 
makes  each  a  move  with  7  c ;  and  fa  the  whole 
moves  with  1  c ;  exactly  the  fame  ns  1  a  was  made 
to  do  by  1  y'before.  What  is  equal  celerity  but  a 
?neafuring  the  fame  *  [pace  by  moving  bodies  in  the 
fame  time  f — Now  if  1  a  impelled  by  1 /'mealures 
100  yards  in  a  minute,*  and  in  2  a  impelled  by  \f> 
each  a  mealures  50  yards  in  a  minute,  which  added 
make  100;  are  not  the  celerities  as  the  forces 
equal  ?  and  fince  force  and  celerity  in  the  fame 
quantity  of  matter  are  always  i x\  proportion  to  each 
other,  why  fhould  we,  when  the  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  is  doubled,  allow  the  force  to  continue  unim¬ 
paired,  and  yet  fuppofe  one  half  of  the  celerity  to 
be  loft*? — I  wonder  the  more  at  our  author’s 

*  [Dr. Franklin’s  reafoning  Teems  only  to  prove,  thatwhere  bodies 
of  different  mattes  have  equal  force,  they  ‘  meafure  equal  fpace  in 
i  equal  times.’  For  allowing  that  2  a  moves  100  yards  in  a  minute 
(becaufe  it  moves  two  feparate  50  yards  in  that  time )  yet  furely 
that  fpace  is  not  the  fame  with  that  of  the  100  yards  moved  by  1  a9 
in  the  fame  time,  though  it  may  be  equal  to  it :  For  the  body  2  a 
(that  is  a  and  a)  in  the  firft  cafe,  defcribes  a  broad  double  (pace; 
and  the  body  1  a,  in  the  fecond  cafe,  defcribes  a  long  and  iingle 
ipace.-—' There  is  a  farther  confideration  which  may  (hew  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  celerity  and  force:  For  when  Dr.  Franklin  fays  in  nis  re- 
cond  paragraph,  that  ‘  there  is  nomafs  of  matter,  how  great  foever, 
i  but  may  be  moved,  nvitb  any  velocity,  by  any  continued  force,  how 
‘  fmall  foever;’  I  alk  whether  the  moving  body  mult  not  have  its 
force  rather  in  the  fhape  of  much  celerity,  than  of  much  matter,  for 
this  purpcfe ;  finCe  without  much  celerity  it  wculd  not  move  frft 
enough  to  apply  its  force  to  give  the  required  velocity  ;  even  though 
its  quantity  of  matter,  and  confequentiy  of  force,  were  infinite — 
*  Equal  celerity  therefore  in  moving  bodies,  is  their  meafuring  cq  :a! 
‘  fpace,  along  a  continued  line,  in  equal  time.’  Equal  fpace  mealured 
along  a  number  of  J mailer  parallel  lines,  fuits  cafes  of  equal  motion 
indeed,  but,  accord  ng  to  this  corrected  definition,  not  of  equal  cele¬ 
rity.  E.J 
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rniftake  in  this  point*  fince  in  the  fame  number  I 
find  him  obferving :  “  We  may  eafily  conceive 
ie  that  a  body  as  3  a ,  4  a,  &c.  would  make  3  or 
“  4  bodies  equal  to  once  a,  each  of  which  would 
“  require  once  the  firfl  force  to  be  moved  With 
“  the  celerity  c.”  If  then  in  3  a,  each  a  requires 
once  the  firfl  force  f  to  he  moved  with  the  celerity 
c,  would  not  each  move  with  the  force  jf  and  ce¬ 
lerity  c ;  and  confequently  the  whole  be  3  a  mov¬ 
ing  with  3 /and  3  c?  After  fo  diftindl  an  obferva- 
tion,  how  could  he  mils  of  the  confequence,  and 
imagine  that  1  c  and  3  c  were  the  fame  ?  Thus  as 
our  author’s  abatement  of  celerity  in  the  cafe  of 
2  a  moved  by  1  f  is  imaginary*  fo  muft  be  his 
additional  refiftance. — And  here  again*  I  am  at  a 
lofs  to  difcover  any  effedl  of  the  Vis  Inertia?. 

In  No.  6.  he  tells  us  “  that  all  this  is  like  wife 
€t  certain  when  taken  the  contrary  way*  Viz.  from 
“  motion  to  ref ;  for  the  body  a  moving  with  a 
“  certain  velocity,  as  c ,  requires  a  certain  degree 
4(  of  force  or  refiilance  to  flop  that  motion*  &c. 

&c.”  that  is*  in  other  words*  equal  force  is 
neceffary  to  deflroy  force.  It  may  be  fo.  But  how 
does  that  difcover  a  Vis  Inertias  ?  would  not  the 
effedt  be  the  lame  if  there  were  no  fnch  thing  ?  A 
force  1  /{trikes  a  body  1  a,  and  moves  it  with  the 
celerity  1  c3  i.  e.  with  the  force  if:  It  requires* 
even  according  to  our  author*  only  an  oppofing 
1  /to  flop  it.  But  ought  it  not  (if  there  were  a 
Vis  Inertiae)  to  have  not  only  the  force  if  but 
an  additional  force  equal  to  the  force  of  Vis  Iner- 
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tias,  that  objl incite  power  by  which  a  body  endeavours 
with  all  its  might continue  in  its  prefent  Jlate, 
whether  of  motion  or  ref?  I  fay,  ought  there  not 
to  be  an  oppofing  force  equal  to  the  fum  of  thefe  ? 
— The  truth  however  is,  that  there  is  no  body, 
how  large  foever,  moving  with  any  velocity,  how 
great  foever,  but  may  be  flopped  by  any  oppofing 
force,  how  fmall  foever,  continually  applied.  At 
leaft  all  our  modern  philofophers  agree  to  tell  us  fof 

Let  me  turn  the  thing  in  what  light  I  pleafe,  I 
cannot  difeover  the  Vis  Inertise,  nor  any  effedt  of 
it.  It  is  allowed  by  all,  that  a  body  1  a  moving 
with  a  velocity  1  c ,  and  a  force  i  f  Jiriking  another 
body  1  a  at  reft,  they  will  afterwards  move  on  to¬ 
gether,  each  with  7  c  and  ff ;  which,  as  I  faid 
before,  is  equal  in  the  whole  to  1  c  and  if  If 
Vis  Inertias,  as  in  this  cafe,  neither  abates  the 
force  nor  the  velocity  of  bodies,  what  does  it,  or 
how  does  it  difeover  itfelf  ? 

I  imagine  I  may  venture  to  conclude  my  obfer- 
vations  on  this  piece,  almoft  in  the  words  of  the 
author ;  That  it  the  dodtrines  of  the  immateriality 
ot  the  ioul  and  the  exiflence  of  God  and  of  divine 
providence  are  demonftrable  from  no  plainer 
principles,  the  deft  [i.  e.  theft]  has  a  defperate 
caufe  in  hand.  1  oppofe  my  theiji  to  his  atheift, 
becaufe  I  think  they  are  diametrically  oppofite; 
and  not  near  of  kin,  as  Mr.  Whitfield  teems  to 
fuppofe;  where  (in  his  journal)  he  tell  us,  “  M.  B. 
“  was  a  deijt ,  I  had  alrnojl  /aid  an  at  he  if  f  that  is, 
chalk ,  I  had  almoft  faid  charcoal . 
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The  din  of  the  market  *  increafes  upon  me  3 
and  that,  with  frequent  interruptions,  has,  I  find* 
made  me  fay  fome  things  twice  over ;  and,  I  fupr 
poe,  forget  Tome  others  I  intended  to  fay.  It  has, 
however,  one  good  effect,  as  it  obliges  me  to  come 
to  the  relief  of  your  patience  with 

Your  humble  fervant, 

B.  Franklin. 


*  [ Hunger ford-ir.arket,  near  Craveii-ftreet  wjjere  Dr,  Franklin 
ufually  iciided  when  in  London.  E.] 
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Experiments ,  Ohfervations ,  Faffs,  tending  to 

fupport  the  opinion  of  the  utility  <?/  long  pointed 
rods,  for  fe  curing  buildings  from  damage  by Jlrokes 
of  lightning 


Experiment  I. 

HP  HE  prime  conductor  of  an  electric  machine, 
■*  A.  B.  -f*  being  fupported  about  107  inches 
above  the  table  by  a  wax- (land,  and  under  it  ereCt- 
ed  a  pointed  wire  7^  inches  high  and  -7  of  an  inch 
thick,  tapering  to  a  fharp  point,  and  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  table;  When  the  point  (being  upper¬ 
most)  is  covered  by  the  end  of  a  finger,  the  con¬ 
ductor  may  be  full  charged,  and  the  electrometer 
c  *,  will  rile  to  the  height  indicatinga  full  charge: 
But  the  moment  the  ooint  is  uncovered,  the  ball 
of  the  electrometer  drops,  (hewing  the  prime  con¬ 
ductor  to  be  instantly  difcharged  and  nearly  emp¬ 
tied  of  its  eleCtricity. — Turn  the  wire  its  blunt  end 
upwards,  (which  reprefents  an  unpointed  bar,) 
and  no  fuch  effeCt  follows,  the  electrometer  re¬ 
maining  at  its  ulual  height  when  the  prime  con¬ 
ductor  is  charged. 

Obfervation . 

What  quantity  of  lightning,  a  high  pointed  rod 
well  communicating  with  the  earth  may  be  ex- 


X  Read  at  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  ere&ing  con¬ 
ductors  to  fecure  the  magazines  at  Purfleet.  Aug.  27,  1772. 
f  [See  the  plate.  £.] 

*  Mr.  Henley’s. 
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peCted  to  difchafge  from  the  clouds  filently  in  a. 
iliort  time,  is  yet  unknown;  but  I  have  reafon 
from  a  particular  faft  to  think  it  may  at  fome  times 
be  very  great. — In  Philadelphia  I  had  inch  a  rod 
fixed  to  the  top  of  my  chimney,  and  extending 
about  nine  feet  above  it.  Prom  the  foot  of  this 
rod,  a  wire  (the  -thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill)  came 
through  a  covered  glafs  tube  in  the  roof,  and  down 
through  the  well  of  the  fcair- cafe;  the  lower  end 
con  needed  with  the  iron  fpear  of  a  puenp.  On 
the  flair- cafe  oppofite  to  my  chamber^door,  the 
wire  was  divided;  the  ends  feparated  about  fix 
inches,  a  little  bell  on  each  end;  [and]  between 
the  bells  a  little  brafs  ball  fufpended  by  a  filk 
thread,  to  play  between  and  ftrike  the  bells  when 
clouds  paded  with  electricity  in  them.  After  hav¬ 
ing  frequently  drawn  fparks  and  charged  bottles 
from  the  bell  of  the  upper  wire,  I  was  one  night 
waked  by  loud  cracks  on  the  flair-cafe.  Starting 
up  and  opening  the  door,  I  perceived  that  the 
brafs  ball,  inflead  of  vibrating  as  ufual  between 
the  bells,  was  repelled  and  kept  at  a  diftance  from 
both ;  while  the  fire  paffed  fometimes  in  very 
large  quick  cracks  from  bell  to  bell ;  and  fome- 
times  in  a  continued  denfe  white  fiream,  feeming- 
ly  as  large  as  my  finger,  whereby  the  whole  flair- 
cafe  was  enlightened  as  with  fur.fhine,.  fo  that 
one  might  fee  to  pick  up  a  pin  And  from  the 


*  Mr.  De  Romas  faw  ft  11  greater  quantities  of  lightning  brongh^ 
down  by  the  wire  of  his  kite.  He  had  “  explosions  from  t,  the  noife 
“  of  which  gre.  tly  r.k  mbled  that  of  thunder,  and  were  heard  (from 
withe  u  )  int.  the  heart  of  the  city,  notwithftanding  the  various 
U  noifes  there.  —  The  fire  feen  at  the  inftant  of  the  expU  ftpn  had  the 

6f  fhajpe 
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apparent  quantity  thus  difcharged,  I  cannot  but 
conceive  that  a  number  *  ot  iuch  conductors  muff 
confiderably  leffen  that  of  any  approaching  cloud, 
before  it  comes  fo  near  as  to  deliver  its  contents  in 
a  general  ftroke  : — An  effeCt  not  to  be  expeCted 
from  bars  unpointed ;  if  the  above  experiment  vith 
the  blunt  end  of  the  wire  is  deemed  pertinent  to 
the  cafe. 

Experime  n  t  II. 

The  pointed  wire  under  the  prime  conductor 
continuing  of  the  fame  height,  pinch  it  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  near  the  top,  fo  as  juft  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  point ;  then  turning  the  globe,  the  elec¬ 
trometer  will  rife  and  mark  the  full  charge.  Slip 
the  ringers  down  fo  as  to  dilcover  about  half  an 
inch  of  the  wire,  then  another  half  inch,  and  then 
another  ;  at  every  one  of  thefe  motions  difeovering 
more  and  more  of  the  pointed  wire;  you  will  fee 
the  electrometer  fall  quick  and  proportionably, 
flopping  when  you  flop.  If  you  flip  down  the 
whole  dijlance  at  once,  the  ball  falls  inftantly  down 
to  the  Item. 

Observation . 

From  this  experiment  it  feems  that  a  greater 
effeCt  in  drawing  off  the  lightning  from  the  clouds 
may  be  expeCted  from  long  pointed  rods,  than 

**  fti ape  of  a  pindle  eight  inches  long  and  five  lines  in  diameter.— 
“  Yet  from  the  time  of  the  explofion  to  the  end  of  the  experiment, 
“  no  lightning  was  feen  above,  nor  any  thunder  heard. — At  another 
“  time  the  dreams  of  fire  iftuing  born  it  were  obferved  to  bean  inch 
“  thick  and  ten  fe<tlong.’* — See  Dr.  Prief  ley's  Hijiory  of  Electricity , 
pages  354 — 6. frji  edition. 

*  Twelve  were  propofedon  and  near  the  magazines  at  Purfleet. 

from 
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from  Jhort  ones ;  I  mean  from  fuch  as  fhow  the 
greateft  length,  above  the  building  they  are  fixed  on.. 

Experiment  III. 

i  ’  \  t  '  g  '  j  ■  ....  r, '  '■  i  ;  ‘  4  • 

Inftead  of  pinching  the  point  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  as  in  the  Eft  experiment,  keep 
the  thumb  and  finger  each  at  near  an  inch  dijlance 
from  it,  but  at  the fame  height ,  the  point  between 
them.  In  this  fituation,  though  the  point  is  fairly 
expofed  to  the  prime  conductor,  it  has  little  or  no 
effect ;  the  electrometer  rifes  to  the  height  of  a 
full  charge. — But  the  moment  the  fineers  are  taken 

o  4 

away,  the  ball  falls  quick  to  the  flem. 

Obfervation . 

To  explain  this,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  one  reafon 
of  the  fudden  effeCt  produced  by  a  long  naked 
pointed  wire  is,  that  (by  the  repuliive  power  of 
the  pofitive  charge  in  the  prime  conductor)  the 
natural  quantity  of  electricity  contained  in  the 
pointed  wire  is  driven  down  into  the  earth,  and 
the  point  of  the  wire  made  ftrongly  negative ; 
whence  it  attracts  the  electricity  of  the  prime  con¬ 
ductor  more  ftrongly  than  bodies  in  their  natural 
ftate  would  do  ;  the  frnall  quantity  of  common  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  point,  not  being  able  by  its  attractive 
force  to  retain  its  natural  quantity  of  the  electric 
fuid ,  againft  the  force  of  that  repulfion. — But  the 
finger  and  thumb  being  fubftantial  and  blunt  bo¬ 
dies,  though  as  near  the  prime  con du dor,  hold 
up  better  their  own  natural  quantity  againft  the 
force  of  that  repulfion  ;  and  fo,  continuing  nearly 
in  the  natural  ftate,  they  jointly  operate  on  the 

eleCtric 
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eledtric  fluid  in  the  point,  oppofing  its  defcent, 
and  aiding  the  point  to  retain  it  contrary  to  the 
repelling  power  of  the  prime  conductor,  which 
would  drive  it  down. — And  this  mayalfoferve  to 
explain  the  different  powers  of  the  point  in  the 
preceding  experiment,  on  the  flipping  down  the 
finger  and  thumb  to  different  diftances*. 

Hence  is  collected,  that  a  pointed  rod  eredted 
between  two  tall  chimnies ,  and  very  little  higher, 
(an  inffance  of  which  I  have  feen)  cannot  have  fo 
e;ood  an  effedt,  as  if  it  had  been  eredted  on  one  of 
the  chimneys,  its  whole  length  above  it. 

Experiment  IV. 

If,  infead  of  a  long  pointed  wire,  a  large  folid 
body ,  (to  reprefent  a  building  without  a  point)  be 
brought  under  and  as  near  the  prime  condudtor, 
when  charged ;  the  ball  of  the  eledtrometer  will 
fall  a  little  ;  and  on  taking  away  the  large  body, 
will  rife  again . 

Obfervation. 

Its  rifing  again  fliows  that  the  prime  condudtor 
loft  little  or  none  of  its  eledtric  charge,  as  it  had 
done  through  the  point :  The  falling  of  the  ball 
while  the  large  body  was  under  the  condudtor, 
therefore  fhows  that  a  quantity  of  its  atmofphere 
was  drawn  from  the  end  where  the  eledtrometer 

X  [Perhaps  their  firft  and  principal  tendency  is,  to  repel  and 
thereby  lefien  the  influence  of  the  fluid  in  the  conductor.  See  the 
concluding  note.  E.] 

*  [If  I  remember  well,  the  French  tranflation  of  this  paper  in 
M.  Dubourg’s  edition,  requires  fome  reviflon  as  to  this  paragraph. 

E-J 
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is  placed  *  to  the  part  immediately  over  the  large 
body,  and  there  accumulated  ready  to  ftrike  into  it 
with  its  whole  undiminifhed  force,  as  foon  as  with¬ 
in  the  ftriking  diftance ;  and,  were  the  prime  con¬ 
ductor  moveable  like  a  cloud?  it  would  approach 
the  body  by  attraction  till  within  that  diftance. 
The  fwift  motion  of  clouds,  as  driven  by  the  winds, 
probably  prevents  this  happening  fo  often  as  other- 
wife  it  might  do  ;  for,  though  parts  of  the  cloud 
may  ftoop  towards  a  building  as  they  pafs,  in  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  attraction,  yet  they  are  carried 
forward  beyond  the  ftriking  diftance  before  they 
could  by  their  defcending  come  within  it. 


Experiment  V, 

Attach  a  finall  light  lock  of  cotton  to  the  under- 
fide  of  the  prime  conductor,  fo  that  it  may  hang 
down  towards  the  pointed  wire  mentioned  in  the 
firft  experiment.  Cover  the  point  with  your  finger, 
and  the  globe  being  turned,  the  cotton  will  extend 
itfelf,  ftretching  down  towards  the  finger  as  at  a ; 
but  on  uncovering  the,  point,  it  inftantly  flies  up  to 
the  prime  conductor,  as  at  b}  and  continues  there 
as  long  as  the  point  is  uncovered.  The  moment 
you  cover  it  again,  the  cotton  flies  down  again, 
extending  itfelf  towards  the  finger ;  and  the  fame 
happens  in  degree,  if  (inftead  of  the  finger)  you 
ufe,  uncovered,  the  blunt  end  of  the  wire  upper- 
moft. 


*  [i.  e.  drawn  for  a  time,  to  a  different  pari  of  the  conduftor,  but 
not  out  of  it.  E.j 

Qbfer- 
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Obfervation. 

To  explain  this,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  cotton,  by 
its  connedtion  with  the  prime  conductor,  receives 
from  it  a  quantity  of  its  eledtricity ;  which  occa- 
lions  its  being  attradied  by  the  finger  that  remains 
ftill  in  nearly  its  natural  ftate.  But  when  a  point 
is  oppofed  to  the  cotton,  its  eledtricity  is  thereby 
taken  from  it,  falter  than  it  can  at  a  diltance  be 
fupplied  with  a  frelh  quantity  from  the  condudtor. 
Therefore  being  reduced  nearer  to  the  natural  ftate, 
it  is  attradied  up  to  the  electrified  prime  condudtor  j 
rather  than  down ,  as  before,  to  the  finger. 

Suppofing  farther  that  the  prime  condudtor  re  - 
prefents  a  cloud  charged  with  the  eledtric  fluid ; 
the  cotton,  a  ragged  fragment  of  cloud  (of  which 
the  underfide  of  great  thunder  clouds  are  feen  to 
have  many ;)  the  finger,  a  chimney  or  higheft 
part  of  a  building. — We  then  may  conceive  that 
when  fuch  a  cloud  p^fies  over  a  building ,  fome  one 
of  its  ragged  under-hanging  fragments  may  be 
drawn  down  by  the  chimney  or  other  high  part 
of  the  edifice ;  creating  thereby  a  more  eafiy  com - 
munication  between  it  and  the  great  cloud. — But  a 
long  pointed  rod  being  prefented  to  this  fragment, 
may  occafion  its  receding,  like  the  cotton,  up  to 
the  great  cloud  ;  and  thereby  increajey  inftead  of 
lefiening  the  diftance,  fo  as  often  to  make  it  greater 
than  the  ftriking  diftance, — Turning  the  blunt  end 
of  a  wire  uppermoft,  (which  reprefents  the  un¬ 
pointed  bar)  it  appears  that  the  fame  good  effedt 
is  not  from  that  to  be  expedted. — Along  pointed 
rod  it  is  therefore  imagined,  may  prevent  fome 

ftrokes ; 
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ftrokes ;  as  well  as  conduct  others  that  fall  upon 
it,  when  a  great  body  of  cloud  comes  on  fo  heavily 
that  the  above  repelling  operation  on  fragments 
cannot  take  places 

Experiment  Vi. 

Oppolite  the  fide  of  the  prime  condudor  place 
feparatelyf  ifolated  by  Wax  ftemS,  Mr.  Canton’s 
two  boxes  with  pith  balls  fufpended  by  fine  linen 
threads.  On  each  box,'  lay  a  wire  fix  inches  long 
and  7  of  an  inch  thick,  tapering  to  a  fharp  point ; 
but  fo  laid,  as  that  four  inches  of  the  pointed  end 
of  one  wire,  and  an  equal  length  of  the  blunt  end 
of  the  other ,  may  projed  beyond  the  ends  of  the 
boxes;  and  both  at  18  inches  diltance  from  the 
prime  condudor.— -Then  charging  the  prime  con- 
dudor  by  a  turn  or  two  of  the  globe,  the  balls  of 
each  pair  will  feparate ;  thofe  of  the  box  whence 
the  point  projeds  moll:,  confderably ;  the  others 
lefs. — Touch  the  prime  condudor,  and  thofe  of 
the  box  with  the  blunt  point  will  collapfe ,  and  join. 
Thofe  conrieded  with  the  point  will  at  the  famd 
time  approach  each  other,  till  within  about  an  in<ph, 
and  there  remain 

Observation. 

This  feerns  a  proof,  that  though  the  fmall  fhar^ 
pened  part  of  the  wire  mull:  have  had  a  lefs  natural 
quantity  in  it  before  the  operation,  than  the  thick 
blunt  part ;  yet  a  greater  quantity  was  driven  down 
from  it  to  the  balls.  Thence  it  is  again  inferred 

*  [For  though  the  condu&or  is  difcharged,  the  air  about  it  is 

Hot.  E.J 

that 
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that  the  pointed  rod  is  rendered  more  negative :  and 

farther,  that  if  a  Jiroke  muf  jail  from  the  cloud 

over  a  building,  furniflied  with  fuch  a  rod,  it  is 

more  likely  to  be  drawn  to  that  pointed  rod,  than 

to  a  blunt  one ;  as  being  more  ltrongly  negative, 

and  of  courfe  its  attraction  (Longer. — And  it  feems 

more  eligible,  that  the  lightning  fhould  fall  on  the 

point  of  the  conductor  (provided  to  convey  it  into 

the  earth,)  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  building, 

thence  to  proceed  to  fuch  conductor. — Which  end 

is  alfo  more  likely  to  be  obtained  by  the  length  and 

loftinefsof  the  rod;  as  protecting  more  extenlive- 

ly  the  building  under  it. 

* 

It  has  been  objected,  that  ereCting  pointed 
rods  upon  edifices ,  is  to  invite  and  draw  the  lightning 
into  them  ;  and  therefore  dangerous. — Were  fuch 
rods  to  be  ereCted  on  buildings,  without  continuing 
the  communication  quite  down  into  the  moilt  earth, 
this  objection  might  then  have  weight ;  but  when 
fuch  compleat  conductors  are  made,  the  lightning 
is  invited  not  into  the  building,  but  into  the  earthy 
the  fituation  it  aims  at ;  and  which  it  always  feizes 
every  help  to  obtain,  even  from  broken  partial 
metalline  conductors. 

It  has  alfo  been  fuggefted,  that  from  fuch  elec¬ 
tric  experiments  nothing  certain  can  be  concluded  as 
to  the  great  operations  of  ' nature  ;  fi nee  it  is  often 
feen  that  experiments,  which  have  fucceeded  in 
fmall,  in  large  have  failed. — It  is  true  that  in  me¬ 
chanics  this  has  fometimes  happened  But  when 
it  is  confidered  that  we  owe  our  firft  knowledge 

of 
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of  the  nature  and  operations  of  lightning,  to  ob- 
fervations  on  fuch  fmall  experiments  ;  and  that  on 
carefully  comparing  the  mo  ft  accurate  accounts  of 
former  fads,  and  the  exadeft  relations  of  thofe 
that  have  occurred  fince,  the  effeds  have  furpriz- 
ingly  agreed  with  the  theory  ;  it  is  humbly  con¬ 
ceived  that  in  natural  philofophy,  in  this  branch 
of  it  at  Jeaft,  the  fuggeftion  has  not  fo  much 
weight;  and  that  the  farther  new  experiments  now 
adduced  in  recommendation  of  long  fharp-pointed 
rods,'  may  have  feme  claim  to  credit  and  confede¬ 
ration. 


It  has  been  urged  too,  that  though  points  may 
have  confiderable  effeds  on  a fmall  prime  condudof 
at  fmall  difances ;  yet  ort  great  clouds  and  at  great 
difiances ,  nothing  is  to  be  expededfrom  them. — • 
To  this  it  is  anfwered,  that  in  thofe  fmall  experi¬ 
ments  it  is  evident  the  points  ad  at  a  greater  than 
the  firiking  diftance  ;  and  in  the  large  way,  their 
fervice  is  only  expected  where  there  is  fuck  nearnefs 
of  the  cloud,  as  to  e?idanger  a  Jlroke ;  and  there,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  the  points  muft  have  fome  ef- 
fed.  And  if  the  quantity  difeharged  by  a  fingle 
pointed  rod  may  be  fo  confiderable  as  1  have  fhown 
it ;  the  quantity  difeharged  by  a  number,  will  be 
proportionably  greater. 

But  this  partof  the  theory  does  not  depend  alone 
on  / mall  experiments.-— Since  the  pradice  of  ered- 
ing  pointed  rods  in  America,  (now  near  20  years*) 
five  of  them  have  been  ftruck  by  lightning;  viz. 

*  [About  the  year  1752.  E.] 


*  [About  the  year  1752.  E.] 
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Mr.  Raven’s  and  Mr.  Maine’s  in  South  Carolina  j 
Mr.  Tucker’s  in  Virginia;  Mr.  Weft’s  and  Mr. 
Moulder’s  in  Philadelphia.  Poflibly  there  may 
have  been  more  that  have  not  come  to  my  know- 
ledge.  But  in  every  one  of  thefe,  the  lightning 
did  not  fall  upon  the  body  of  the  houfe ,  but  pre- 
cifely  on  the  feveral  points  of  the  rods ;  and, 
though  the  conductors  were  fometimes  not  fuff * 
cient/y  large  and  compleat ,  was  conveyed  into  the 
earth,  without  any  material  damage  to  the  build¬ 
ings. — FaCts  then  in  great,  as  far  as  we  have 
them  authenticated,  juftify  the  opinion  that  is 
drawn  from  the  experiments  infmall  as  above  re* 
lated. 

It  has  alfo  been  objected,  that  unlefs  we  knew 
the  quantity  that  might  pofibly  be  difcharged  at 
one  ftrokefrom  the  clouds,  we  cannot  be  fure  we 
have  provided  fujftcient  conductors ;  and  therefore 
cannot  depend  on  their  conveying  away  all  that 
may  fall  on  their  points. — Indeed  we  have  nothing 
to  form  a  judgment  by  in  this  cafe  but  paft  faCts  ; 
and  we  know  of  no  inftance  where  a  compleat  con¬ 
ductor  to  the  moift  earth  has  been  infufficient, 
if  half  an  ingh  diameter.  It  is  probable  that 
many  ftrokes  of  lightning  have  been  conveyed 
through  the  common  leaden  pipes  affixed  to  houfes 
to  carry  down  the  water  from  the  roof  to  the 
ground  :  and  there  is  no  account  of  fuch  pipes 
being  melted  and  deftroyed,  as  muft  fometimes 
have  happened  if  they  had  been  infurficient. — We 
can  then  only  judge  of  the  dimenfions  proper  for 

K  k  a  con- 
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a  conductor  of  lightning,  as  we  do  of  thofe  pro¬ 
per  for  a  conduBor  of  rain ,  by  paft  obfervation. 
And  as  we  think  a  pipe  of  three  inches  bore  fuf- 
ficient  to  carry  off  the  rain  that  falls  on  a  fquar® 
of  20  feet,  becaufe  we  never  faw  fuch  a  pipe  glut¬ 
ted  by  any  fhower ;  fo  we  may  judge  a  conductor 
of  an  inch  diameter,  more  than  fufficient  for  any 
ftroke  of  lightning  that  will  fall  on  its  point.  It 
is  true  that  if  another  deluge  fhould  happen 
wherein  the  windows  of  heaven  are  to  be  opened, 
fuch  pipes  may  be  unequal  to  the  falling  quantity  j 
and  if  God  for  our  fins  fhould  think  fit  to  rain  fire 
upon  us,  as  upon  fome  cities  of  old,  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  that  our  conductors  of  whatever  fize,  fhould 
fecure  our  houfes  againft  a  miracle. — Probably  as 
water  drawn  up  into  the  air  and  there  forming 
clouds,  is  difpofed  to  fall  again  in  rain  by  its  na¬ 
tural  gravity,  as  foon  as  a  number  of  particles  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  make  a  drop  can  get  together;  fo  when 
the  clouds  are  (by  whatever  means)  over  or  under¬ 
charged  [with  the  eleBric  fluid ]  to  a  degree  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  attraCl  them  towards  the  earth,  theequi^ 
librium  is  reftored,  before  the  difference  becomes 
great  beyond  that  degree.  Mr.  Lane  s  eleBrometer9 
for  limiting  precifely  the  quantity  of  a  fhock  that 
is  to  be  adminiftered  in  a  medical  view,  may  ferve 
to  make  this  more  eafily  intelligible.  The  dis¬ 
charging  knob  does  by  a  fcrew  approach  the  con¬ 
ductor  to  the  diftance  intended,  but  there  remains 
fixed.  Whatever  power  there  may  be  in  the  glafs 
globe  to  colleCt  the  fulminating  fluid,  and  what¬ 
ever  capacity  of  receiving  and  accumulating  it 

there 
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there  may  be  in  the  bottle  or  glafs  jar  1  yet  neither 
the  accumulation  or  the  difcharge,  ever  exceeds 
the  deftined  quantity.  Thus,  were  the  clouds 
always  at  a  certain  fixed  diftance  from  the  earth, 
all  difcharges  would  be  made  when  the  quantity 
accumulated  was  equal  to  the  diftance  :  But  there 
is  a  circumftance  which  by  occafionally  leftening 
the  diftance,  leflens  the  difcharge ;  to  wit,  the 
moveablenefs  of  the  clouds,  and  their  being  drawn 
nearer  to  the  earth  by  attraction  when  electrified ; 
fo  that  difcharges  are  thereby  rendered  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  of  courfe  lefs  violent.  Hence  whatever 
the  quantity  may  be  in  nature,  and  whatever  the 
power  in  the  clouds  of  collecting  it ;  yet  an  accu¬ 
mulation  and  force  beyond  what  mankind  has  hi¬ 
therto  been,  acquainted  with,  is  fcarce  to  be  ex¬ 
pected*. 

Aug.  27,  1772*  B.  F* 


*  [It  may  be  fit  to  mention  here,  that  the  immediate  occafion  of 
the  difpute  concerning  the  preference  between  pointed  and  blunt 
conductors  of  lightning,  arofe  as  follows. — A  powder  mill  having 
blown  up  atBrefcia,  in  confequence  of  its  being  ftruck  with  lightning, 
the  Englifh  board  of  ordnance  applied  to  their  painter,  Mr.  Wilfon, 
then  of  foine  note  as  an  electrician,  for  a  method  to  prevent  the 
like  accident  to  their  magazines  at  Purfleet.  Mr.  Wilfon  having 
advifed  a  blunt  conductor,  and  it  being  underftood  that  Dr. 
Franklin’s  opinion,  formed  upon  the  fpot,  was  for  a  pointed  one ; 
the  matter  was  referred  in  1772,  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  by  them 
as  ufual,  to  a  committee,  who,  after  confultation,  prefcribed  a  me¬ 
thod  conformable  to  Dr.  Franklin's  theory.  But  a  harmlefs  llroke  of 
lightning,  having  under  particular  circumfiances,  fallen  upon  one  of 
the  buildings  and  its  apparatus  in  May  1 777  ;  the  fubjetf:  came  again 
into  violent  agitation,  and  was  again  referred  to  the  fociety,  and 
by  the  fociety  again  referred  to  a  new  committee,  which  committee 
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confirmed  the  decifion  of  the  firft  committee.  As  the  difpute  in 
the  public  opinion  is  not  yet  clofed,  for  this  and  for  other 
reafons,  I  have  been  very  fummary  in  my  account  of  it. — It  is 
fuperfiuous  to  add  perhaps,  that  in  the  courfe  of  this  controverfy, 
(which  after  occupying  attention  from  the  firft  perfonages  at  home, 
has  found  its  way  abroad)  Mr.  Henly  and  Mr.  Nairne  have  very 
much  fignalized  themfelves,  as  Dr.  Franklin’s  defenders ;  and  that 
our  author’s  opinions  are  now  likely  to  find  another  principal  and 
farther  advocate  in  Lord  Vifcount  Mahon. 

Without  going  much  into  the  general  queftion,  I  beg  permifiion 
here,  to  throw  out  a  hint,  on  the  nature  and  effeCt:  of  blunt  and 
pointed  terminations  in  conductors  of  the  eleCtric  fluid. — A  point  of 
conducting  matter,  it  may  be  obferved,  attracts  the  fluid  by  virtue 
only  of  that  fingle  point.  But  if  a  mafs  of  fuch  matter  is  connected 
with  the  fluid,  the  fluid  becomes  attracted  not  only  by  the  particle 
of  matter  diametrically  before  it,  but  by  thofe  particles  likewife  that 
lie  to  the  right  and  left  of  it :  Juft  as  when  three  or  four  perfons  fit 
clofe  together  in  a  row  at  a  table,  with  each  a  taper  before  him, 
reading ;  they  not  only  receive  the  illumination  of  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  taper,  but  that  proceeding  from  the  fide  rays  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  fo  as  all  of  them  to  fee  better,  than  if  each  were  placed 
with  his  taper  in  a  feparate  room. — But  farther.  When  conduCling 
bodies  conneCled  with  the  earth,  are  faid  to  be  in  their  natural 
hate  refpeCting  eleftricity,  it  is  not  meant  that  they  are  then  < with¬ 
out  eleCtricity ;  but  only  that  they  have  no  more  than  their  fhare  in 
the  general  dihribution  of  it  throughout  nature  :  Every  fuch  body 
has  its  portion  ;  greater  or  fmaller  according  to  what  it  is  able  rela¬ 
tively  to  contain.  The  point,  and  the  blunt  mafs  therefore  juft 
mentioned,  have  different  collections  of  fluid,  even  in  what  is  called 
their  natural  hate*;  becaufe  the  retaining  power  in  blunt  bodies  is 
greater,  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  particles,  than  in  the  point  f « 

* — When  therefore  a  preternaturally  charged  body  is  prefented  to  fuch 
a  blunt  body,  it  finds  in  it  a  confiderable  collection  of  fluid,  by 
which  its  own  charge  is  repelled,  and  that  at  fome  diftance.  But  when 
a  point  is  prefented,  the  fluid  of  the^preternaturally  charged  body 
approaches  very  near  it,  and  then  by  its  fuperior  force  (more  eafily 

.  *  [This  natural  ftate  is  a  fort  of  mean,  between  the  preternatural  and  nega¬ 
tive  Fates ;  and  its  exigence  is  well  known  from  many  experiments  to  electri¬ 
cians,  E.  ] 

ft  P*  E  true  alfo  that  when  the  charge  thickens,  the  repellency  of  the  fluid 
increases  for  the  fame,  and  other  reafons ;  but  then,  to  a  certain  pitch,  the  fu¬ 
perior  force  of  the  increafed  attraction  balances  this,  E.J 

than 
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than  in  the  former  cafe)  drives  away  the  natural  charge,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  point;  which  having  done,  it  quickly  makes  ufe  ofitas 
a  mere  conductor.  In  this  cafe  it  is  fcen  why  a  preternatural  charge 
cafily  pufhes  into  a  point,  to  which  it  is  placed  oppofite,  (in  order  to 
come  to  an  equilibrium  with  the  earth.)  —  Blit  a  preternatural 
charge  alfo  ealily  pu flies  out  of  a  point,  with  which  it  is  connected, 
in  order  to  go  into  the  neighbouring  bodies;  for  a  preternatural 
eledtric  charge  is  (if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expreftion)  fo  felf- 
repellent,  as  to  be  ever  ready  to  burft  and  difperfe ;  and  as  it  is  of 
no  confequence  that  fome  parts  of  the  body  in  which  it  reiides, 
are  faithful  to  their  truft,  provided  other  parts  are  fo  weak  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  its  efcape,  the  neighbouring  bodies  conteft  the  poffeftion  at  the 
weaker  fpot;  and  by  that  means  draw  off  fo  much  of  the  charge  as 
is  preternatural,  foon  leaving  the  fluid  reduced  to  its  natural  ftandard. 
— In  the  cafes  therefore  both  of  ingrefs  and  egrefs,  the  point  is  with 
great  facility  dripped  of  its  natural  charge,  and  becomes  converted 
for  a  moment  from  a  retainer  of  the  fluid  into  a  mere  condudlor  of  it. 

As  to  the  cafe  of  conduction  again/}  lightning,  one  may  be  very  well 
content  to  have  found  out  a  means  of  contriving  a  paffage  for  the 
ilroke,  where  it  can  do  no  harm,  which  paffage  it  fliall  prefer  to  the 
building,  to  which  it  might  do  harm.  And  a  metal  rod  it  feems 
anfwers  this  purpofe ;  being  cheap  with  refpeft  to  expence,  and  a 
much  better  inviter  of  the  fluid  than  the  building.  But  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  we  ufe  a  metalline  rod,  as  being  a  better  conductor 
of  the  fluid,  than  the  building  itfelf,  it  fhould  feem  that  we  ought 
to  prefer  a  metalline  rod  that  is  pointed ;  becaufe  the  point  (virtually) 
greatly  increafes  the  inviting  powers  of  the  metal. — It  is  not  indeed 
to  be  fuppofed  that  we  fhould  conftrudt  the  pointed  condu&ors  of  a 
nvanten  height ;  fo  as  to  make  them  interfere  with  lightning  that 
would  not  itfelf  interfere  with  the  building*. — But,  if  it  lhould 
appear,  that  the  rods  preferibed  for  common  ufe  are  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  to  condufl  the  largeft  ftroke  ever  known  to  take  place;  and 
if  it  lhould  alfo  appear  that  fender  elevated  points  have  a  remarkable 
tendency  not  only  to  conduct  a  ftroke  when  upon  its  paffage,  pre¬ 
ferably  to  a  blunt  termination  ;  but  to  fteal  it  away  from  the  charged 
clouds  filentlyand  piece-rneal,  before  it  can  come  in  the  form  of 
a  ftroke,  thereby  presenting  that  ftroke;  (and  all  thefe  circum- 
ftancesdo  very  evidently  appear;)  then  it  will  be  found  that  much 
more  danger  is  left  by  low  condudlors,  than  can  poflibly  be  incurred 
by  any  particularly  elevated  pointed  ones;  and  confequently  that 


*  [Unlefs  for  inftaice  it  vy2S  placed  on  fpme  principal  eminence  or  b  tild  n» 
in  a  town,  where  it  fliould  ferve  by  that  means  as  a  fort  of  geoeial  protect. on 
Ip  the  50 wn.  £. j 
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it  is  much  fafer  to  exceed  in  the  one  way,  than  to  be  deficient  in  the 
other. — As  to  the  points  on  the  feveral  buildings  atPurfleet,  the  only 
fault  in  them,  (if  there  was  any  fault)  feems  to  have  been  their  not 
being  high  and  frequent  enough . 

There  is  more  perhaps  to  befaid  on  thefe  fubje&s,  but  thefe  pages 
are  the  property  of  Dr.  Franklin,  E.] 

P.  S.  There  is  a  difficulty  however  to  be  anfwered  here  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  attractive  influence  of  blunt  conductors.  For  it  may  be 
thought  that  if  a  blunt  body  a£ts  fo  powerfully  upon  its  natural 
charge,  it  ought  for  the  fame  reafon  to  be  proportionably  inviting  to 
&  foreign  charge. • —  Let  then  the  letters  A  B  C,  in  the  order  in 
‘  which  they  hand,  refpeCiively  repfefent  the  blunt  body,  the  natural 
charge,  and  the  foreign  charge.  The  foreign  charge  is  here  allowed 
to  be  flrongly  attracted  by  the  blunt  body  A  ;  but  iince  the  natural 
charge  B  intervenes  between  them,  the  repellency  of  that  natural 
charge  afts  from  a  nearer  poll:  than  the  attraction  of  A  ;  and  as  its 
quantity  and  repellency  is  in  the  fir  ft  in  ft;  nee  proportioned  (in  feme 
me-afure)  to  the  attraction  of  A,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  pofition ; 
the  invitation  to  a  foreign  charge  is  thus  conflderably  checked  in  the 
blunt  body. — -As  to  the  point,  its  merit  lies,  not  in  its  attraction  of 
the  fluid,  but  in  its  giving  little  oppofition  to  its  paflage,  whether 
it  be  going  in  or  coming  out  of  it. 

But  farther :  It  may  be  thought  that  if  a  fuperior  quantity  of 
natural  charge  furrounds  blunt  bodies,  compared  with  pointed  ones ; 
Mr.  Canton’s  pith-balls  ought  to  dff cover  the  difference. — But  I  an¬ 
swer  that  the  fuperior  charge  in  blunt  bodies  cannot  afFeft  the  balls 
by  attracting  them ;  For  attraction  aCtsonly  between  bodies  that  are 
difproportionately  charged ;  but  as  the  balls  and  blunt  body  have 
equally  been  communicating  with  the  mafs  of  fluid  in  the  earth, 
the  affair  of  competition  and  proportion  has  been  previoufly  fettled 
between  them,  and  they  cannot  now  differ.  Neither  can  the  charge 
of  the  blunt  body  repel  the  balls ;  For  flnee  other  bodies  drawing 
proportionable  fhares  of  fluid  from  the  earth  furround  or  in  the 
prefen  t  ftate  of  things  are  connected  with  the  balls ;  thole  other 
bodies  mull  Jofe  their  charges,  before  the  balls  can  be  driven  back 
upon  them  ;  but  thofe  charges  are  held  up  in  the  bodies  by  the 
common  mafs  of  fluid  in  the  earth,  which  is  the  fame  force  that 
holds  up  the  fluid  in  the  blunt  body  jtfelf,  (that  would  otherwife 
become  difperfed,  down  to  a  certain  proportion.)  —  However  though 
bodies  containing  the  natural  charge,  are  thus  feen  not  affeCted  by 
its  different  diflributions,  yet  it  may  happen  otherwife  with  the  fluid 
i|felf  that  copflitutes  this  charge :  For  fuppefe  two  blunt  bodies, 
^communicating  with  the  earth,  to  be  brought  near  each  other;  the 
U.uid  in  each  body  repelling  that  in  the  oppoflte,  and  the  attraction 
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in  each  body  diminifhing  that  in  the  oppofite,  fomeof  the  fluid  from 
each  body  mull  recoil  and  retire  into  the  earth  ;  the  mafs  of  fluid 
in  which  earth  therefore  mult  for  the  time  be  augmented  and  dif- 
turbed  ;  though  in  a  degree  fo  infinitely  fmall,  as  to  be  infenfible*. 
In  like  manner  if  leveral  pointed  condudtors  that  before  flood  fppa- 
rate,  are  put  by  *the  fide  of  each  other  ;  they  will  inftantly  have 
more  fluid  collected  round  them,  than  when  in  their  feparate  Hate  ; 
(owing  to  the  union  of  each  other’s  fpare  lateral  influences,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above  :)  Which  (hews  that  conductors  with  Jingle  points,  or 
otherwife  points  placed  fufliciently  afunder  f ,  are  the  fafeft  for  our 
buildings  and  the  moft  powerful  for  our  eledtrical  machines,  la 
which  latter  cafe  (of  the  machines)  the  neceflity  for  retaining  the 
fluid  that  is  colledted,  affords  a  farther  and  ftronger  reafon  againft 
their  multiplicity;  fince  if  by  any  accident,  points  are  placed  in  a 
fituation  where  they  do  not  receive  the  fluid,  they  will  in  general  be 
fure  to  emit  it.  E.J 


*  [The  difference  of  juxta-pofition  and  reparation  in  bodies,  as  to  the  charge! 
they  will  contain,  is  proved  in  Dr.  Franklin’s  letters,  p.  129,  130,  and  in 
Beccaria  on  Artificial  Electricity,  art.  457;  the  fame  thing  happening  in  an 
artificial  charge,  which  is  here  affirmed  concerning  a  natural  one.  E.] 

-j-  [Therefore  pieces  of  metal  with  teeth  like  a  fa%vf  feem  ©n  feveral  account* 
not  fo  proper  as  long  (lender  point*  of  metal.  E.] 


Kk  4 


I 


l  5°  4  3 

Suppojitions  and  Conjectures  towards  forming  2n% 
Hypothecs,  for  the  explanation  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis 


i.  A  IR  heated  by  any  means,  becomes  rari- 
fied,  and  fpecifically  lighter  than  other 
air  in  the  lame  fituation  not  heated. 

2.  Air  being  made  thus  lighter  rifes,  and  the 
neighbouring  cooler  heavier  air  takes  its  place. 

3.  If  in  the  middle  of  a  roopi  you  heat  the  air 
by  a  ftove,  or  pot  of  burning  coals  near  the  floor, 
the  heated  air  will  rife  to  the  ceiling*  fpread  over 
the  cooler  air  till  it  comes  to  the  cold  walls ; 
there,  being  condenfed  and  made  heavier,  it  de¬ 
fends  to  fupply  the  place  of  that  cool  air  which 
had  moved  towards  the  ftove  or  fire,  in  order  to 
fupply  the  place  of  the  heated  air  which  had  afe 
cended  from  the  fpace  around  the  ftove  or  fire. 

4.  Thus  there  will  be  a  continual  circulation 
of  air  in  the  room  ;  which  may  be  rendered  vifible 
by  making  a  little  fmoke,  for  that  fmoke  will  rife 
and  circulate  with  the  air. 

[N.  B.  Whenever  an  afterifk  or  other  mark  is  put  in  the  text 
above,  a  note  to  correfpond  with  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
piece  ;  numbered  as  the  article  in  the  text  is  numbered,  and  the  fub- 
jeft  of  it  there  briefly  recapitulated.  The  notes  may  be  read  at 
Jeifjjfe.  E.]  ' 
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5.  A  fimilar  operation  is  performed  by  nature 

on  the  air  of  this  globe.  Our  atmofphere  is  of 
a  certain  height,  perhaps  at  a  medium  [  ] 

miles  :  Above  that  height  it  is  fo  rare  as  to  be 
almoft  a  vacuum.  The  air  heated  between  the 
tropics  is  continually  riling 3  its  place  is  fup- 
plied  by  northerly  and  foutherly  winds,  which 
come  from  the  cooler  regions.  * 

6.  The  light  heated  air  floating  above  the  cooler 
and  denfer,  mu  ft  fpread  northward  and  fouthward; 
and  defcend  near  the  two  poles,  to  fupply  the 
place  of  the  cool  air,  which  had  moved  towards 
the  equator. 

7.  Thus  a  circulation  of  air  J  is  kept  up  in 
our  atmofphere,  as  in  the  room  above  mentioned. 

8.  That  heavier  and  lighter  air  may  move  in 
currents  of  different  and  even  oppofite  direction, 
appears  fometimes  by  the  clouds  that  happen  to 
be  in  thofe  currents,  as  plainly  as  by  the  fmoke 
in  the  experiment  above  mentioned. — Alfo  in 
opening  a  door  between  two  chambers,  one  of 
which  has  been  warmed,  by  holding  a  candle 
near  the  top,  near  the  bottom,  and  near  the 
middle,  you  will  find  a  ftrong  current  of  warm 
air  palling  out  of  the  warmed  room  above,  and 
another  of  cool  air  entering  below  3  while  in  the 
middle  there  is  little  or  no  motion. 

9.  The  great  quantity  of  vapour  riling  between 
the  tropics  forms  clouds,  which  contain  much 
electricity. 

Some  of  them  fall  in  rain,  before  they  come 
Jo  ,the  polar  regions,  10.  If 


J 
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10.  If  the  rain  be  received  in  an  ifolated 
veflel,  the  veffel  will  be  electrified ;  for  every  drop 
brings  down  feme  electricity  with  it. 

1 1 .  The  fame  is  done  by  fnow  or  hail. 

0 

\ 

12.  The  electricity  fo  delcending,  in  temperate 
*  climates,  is  received  and  imbibed  by  the  earth. 

13.  If  the  clouds  are  not  fufficiently  difeharged 
by  this  gradual  operation,  they  fometimes  dis¬ 
charge  themfelves  fuddenly  by  ftriking  into  the 
earth,  where  the  earth  is  fit  to  receive  their  elec¬ 
tricity. 

14.  The  earth  in  temperate  and  warm  climates 
is  generally  fit  to  receive  it,  being  a  good  conduc¬ 
tor. 

15.  A  certain  quantity  of  heat  will  makefome 
bodies  good  conductors,  that  will  not  otherwife 
conduCt. 

16.  Thus  wax  rendered  fluid,  and  glafs  foften- 
ed  by  heat,  will  both  of  them  conduCt. 

17.  And  water,  though  naturally  a  good  con¬ 
ductor,  will  not  conduCt  well,  when  frozen  into 
ice  by  a  common  degree  of  cold  5  not  at  all,  where 
the  cold  is  extreme 

18.  Snow  falling  upon  frozen  ground  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  electricity ;  and  to  communi¬ 
cate  it  J  to  an  ifolated  body,  when  after  falling, 
it  has  been  driven  about  by  the  wind. 

19.  Thf 


* 
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19.  The  humidity  contained  in  all  the  equa¬ 
torial  clouds  that  reach  the  polar  regions,  muft 
there  be  condenfed  and  fall  in  fnow. 

20.  The  great  cake  of  ice  that  eternally  covers 
thofe  regions  may  be  too  hard  frozen  to  permit 
the  electricity,  defcending  with  that  fnow  -f-,  to 
enter  the  earth. 

21-  It  may  therefore  be  accumulated  upon  that 
ice . 


22.  The  atmofphere  being  heavier  in  the  polar 
regions,  than  in  the  equatorial,  will  there  be 
lower ;  as  well  from  that  caufe,  as  from  the  fmal- 
ler  effect  of  the  centrifugal  force  :  confequently  the 
diftance  of  the  vacuum  above  the  atmofphere  will 
be  lets  at  the  poles,  than  elfewhere;  and  probably 
much  lefs  than  the  diftance  (upon  the  furface  of 
the  globe)  extending  from  the  pole  to  thofe  lati¬ 
tudes  in  which  the  earth  is  fo  thawed  as  to  receive 
and  imbibe  eletricity ;  (the  froft  continuing  to 
lat.  80  J,  which  is  ten  degrees,  or  600  miles 
from  the  pole;  while  the  height  of  the  atmofphere 
there  of  fuch  denfity  as  to  obftrudt  the  motion  [j 
of  the  eledtric  fluid,  can  fcarce  be  efteemed  above 

miles). 

23.  The  vacuum  above  is  a  good  conductor 

24.  May  not  then  the  great  quantity  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  brought  into  the  polar  regions  by  the 
clouds,  which  are  condenfed  there,  and  fall  in 
ftiow,  which  electricity  would  enter  the  earth, 

but 
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but  cannot  penetrate  the  ice ;  may  it  not,  I  fay, 
fas  a  bottle  overcharged)  break  through  that  low 
atmolphere,  and  run  along  in  the  vacuum  over 
the  air  towards  the  equator ;  diverging  as  the  de¬ 
grees  of  longitude  enlarge ;  ftrongly  vifible  where 
denfeft,  and  becoming  lefs  vifible  as  it  more  di¬ 
verges  ;  till  it  finds  a  paffage  to  the  earth  in  more 
*  temperate  climates,  or  is  mingled  with  their  up- 
.  per  air  ? 

25.  If  fuch  an  operation  of  nature  were  really 
performed,  would  it  not  give  all  the  appearances 
of  an  Aurora  Borealis  ? 

26.  And  would  not  the  auroras  become  more 
frequent  after  the  approach  of  winter  *f*  .*  not  only 
becaufe  more  vifible  in  longer  nights ;  but  alfo 
becaufe  in  fummer  the  long  prefence  of  the  fun 
may  foften  the  furface  of  the  great  ice  cake,  and 
render  it  a  conductor,  by  which  the  accumulation 
of  electricity  in  the  polar  regions  will  be  prevent¬ 
ed  ? 

27.  The  atmofphere  of  the  polar  regions  J  be¬ 
ing  made  more  denfe  by  the  extreme  cold,  •  and 
all  the  moifiure  in  that  air  being  frozen;  may  not 
any  great  light  arifing  therein,  and  palling  through 
it,  render  its  denfity  in  fome  degree  vifible  during 
the  night  time,  to  thofe  who  live  in  the  rarer  air 
of  more  fouthern  latitudes ;  and  would  it  not  in 
that  cafe,  although  in  itfelf  a  complete  and  full 
circle,  extending  perhaps  ten  degrees  from  the 
pole,  appear  to  IpeCtators  fo  placed  (who  could 
fee  only  a  part  of  it)  in  the  form  of  a fegment ;  its 

chord 
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chord  reftingon  the  horizon,  and  its  arch  elevated 
more  or  lefs  above  it  as  feen  from  latitudes  more 
orlefs  diftant ;  darkifh  in  colour ,  but  yzt  fufficiently 
tranfparent  to  permit  fome  ftars  to  be  feen  thro’  it.  ' 
28.  The  rays  of  elediric  matter  iffuing  cut  of 
a  body,  diverge  *  by  mutually  repelling  each 
other,  unlefs  there  be  fome  conducting  body  near, 
to  receive  them:  and  if  that  conducting  body  be  at 
a  greater  dilfance,  they  will  jirjl  diverge ,  and  then 
converge  in  order  to  enter  it.  May  not  this  account 
for  fome  of  the  varieties  of  figure  feen  at  times  in 
the  motions  of  the  luminous  matter  of  the  auroras: 
finceit  is  poiTible,  that  in  pafiing  over  the  atmo- 
fpherc,  from  the  north  in  all  directions  or  meri¬ 
dians,  towards  the  equator,  the  rays  of  that  mat¬ 
ter  may  find  in  many  places,  portions  of  cloudy 
region,  or  moift  atmofphere  under  them,  which 
(being  in  the  natural  or  negative  ftate)  may  be  fit 
to  receive  them,  and  towards  which  they  may 
therefore  converge  :  and  when  one  of  thofe  receiv¬ 
ing  bodies  is  more  than  faturated,  they  may  again 
diverge  from  it,  towards  other  furrounding  maffes 
of  fuch  humid  atmofphere,  and  thus  form  the 
crowns  as  they  are  called,  and  other  figures 
mentioned  in  the  hiftories  of  this  meteor  J  ? 


Notes 


5 1  o  Identity  of  the  Aurora  and  Electric  Fluid 1 


Notes  to  the  preceding  Paper . 

#  [If  I  miftake  not,  this  paper  was  read  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  at  the  meeting  held  immediately  after  Eafter 

*779* 

Difcovenes  relative  to  the  electricity  of  the  atmolphere,  feem  the 
property  of  Dr.  Franklin.  Having  explained  the  Jubftance  oflight- 
ning,  and  the  means  of  difarming  its  fury,  having  furnifhed  the 
principal  fa&s  and  conjectures  for  determining  its  mode  of  collection 
and  difchargey  along  with  our  clouds ;  it  remained  for  him  to  inftruCl 
us  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. — He  modeftly  calls  it  only 
a  preparation  towards  an  hypothecs ;  but  there  are  few  electricians 
who  will  not  fee  difcovered  in  it  fundamentals  of  its  caufe ; 
and  hereafter  when  contemplating  this  meteor,  pay  their  tribute  to 
Dr.  Franklin. 

I  find  it  neceflary  to  obferve  however,  that  Dr.  Franklin  appears 
to  have  little  difficulty  in  fuppofing  the  eleClric  fluid  and  the  matter 
of  the  auroras,  to  be  one  and  the  fame ;  and  only  inquires  how  the 
fluid  comes  to  be  found  in  a  fituation  fit  for  producing  the  appear¬ 
ances  there  exhibited. — He  does  not  therefore  enumerate  any  of  thofe 
articles  in  which  they  mutually  correfpond ;  fuch  as  the  diffufed  milky 
light,  the  filent  flitting,  and  fometimes  convulfed  corrufcations  of 
that  light,  the  feveral  varieties  of  colour,  See.  that  are  alike  feen 
in  the  auroras,  and  our  lefs  perfeCl  artificial  vacuums  when  electri¬ 
fied  ;  together  with  other  circumflances  of  refemblance  that  are  to 
be  collected  from  the  hypothefis  itfelf. 

The  convulfed  corrufcations  indeed  in  the  auroras,  molt  refemble 
the  repetitions  of  the  ftroke  obfervable  in  lightning ;  which  how¬ 
ever,  being  acknowledged  eleCtrical,  comes  to  the  fame  thing. — And 
the  repetitions  in  both  cafes  may  be  fuppofed  owing  to  the  difeharge 
of  one  collection  of  the  fluid  along  the  conducting  paflage,  being 
inftantly  followed  by  the  difeharge  of  another  from  a  more  difiant 
refervoir,  fucceeding  into  the  vacancy  the  firft  has  left,  and  then 
itfelf  rufhing  in  turn  to  the  conducting  pafiage :  And,  as  many  in 
number  as  the  connected  refervoirs  are,  fo  frequent  will  be  the 
repetition  of  the  ftroke  ;  the  firft  difeharges  being  neceflarily  the 
moft  violent  f . — But  if  thefe  corrufcations  fihould  not  all  of  them 

•f  [Accounts  are  often  given  of  ftrokes  of  lightning,  which  are  faid  to  have  di¬ 
vided  thetnfeh'es  upon  their  paffage  in  different  directions  ?  May  not  thele  appear¬ 
ances  more  frequently  arife  from  the  exploGon  and  diffipation  of  the  firft  difcovered 
conductors,  by  the  firft  difeharges  $  which  makes  it  neceflary  for  the following  dif¬ 
eharges  to  leek  other  courfes  ?  E.] 
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arifc  from  abfolute  difcharges,  (and  it  may  be  fuppofed  from  obfer- 
vation  that  they  do  not,)  then  perhaps  the  fluid  may  be  confideredat 
thefe  moments  as  under  the  operation  of  certain  accidents  that  may 
attend  it  in  its  infulation  f.  — Indeed  thofe  flill  and  detached  clouds 
of  light ,  fo  often  feen  in  the  auroras,  out  of  reach  of  the  north;  are 
hardly  to  be  accounted  for,  even  allowing  the  theory,  without  fup- 
pofing  an  infulation  that  is  in  fome  degree  permanent.  E.] 

[  \  §  7.  “  Thus  a  circulation  of  [humid]  air  is  kept  up  in  our 
“  atmofphere.” — There  are  fome  fads  to  be  related  here,  which 
may  elucidate  our  author’s  conjectures.  i°.  The  ejfett  of  the  fun 
on  our  atmofphere  is  held  to  be  powerful  enough,  to  give  an  almoft 
inflexible  direction  to  the  lower  air  (or  trade  winds)  in  the  northern 
Atlantic,  to  the  vafl  diftance  of  2000  miles  from  the  equator  ; 
(which  is  near  y  of  the  diftance  to  the  polar  ice-cake,  afterwards 
fpoken  of.)  —  2®.  The  courfe  of  thefe  trade  winds  about  the  tropic 
of  cancer,  being  to  the  northward  of  eaft,  implies  a  great  vacancy 
made  in  thofe  lower  latitudes  where  thefe  winds  are  only  at  eaf  ; 
and  as  the  air  in  thofe  parts  is  moil  rarified  and  fwelled,  fuch  va¬ 
cancy  can  only  happen  from  the  air’s  riflng  ;  particularly  as  the  fea 
there  keeps  the  heat  at  a  tolerable  equilibrium,  and  vapour  may  be 
fuppofed  to  increafe  the  volume  of  air.  —  30.  Only  about  ~  of  the 
equator  appears  to  pafs  over  land  ;  the  reft  extending  along  water , 
much  of  which  water  is  therefore  in  the  way  of  the  heated  air’s  im¬ 
bibing*. — 40.  A  fmall  thin  flrcam  of  air,  pafling  through  colder 
air,  would  quickly  lofe  its  heat;  but  where  a  vafl  7nafs  of  warm  air 
riles,  (fuch  as  a  fegment  of  the  atmofphere,)  though  the  outer  parts 
of  it  that  occafionally  touch  colder  foreign  bodies  may  be  fpeedily 
cooled,  yet  the  circumftances  of  the  fituation  andexpofure  only  can 
be  expeCted  to  cool  the  inner  parts.  Thus,  the  vafl:  mafs  of  waters 
heated  by  the  tropical  fun  in  the  Atlantic,  and  driven  by  the  tropical 
winds  in  a  heap  towards  the  bay  of  Mexico,  (where  it  becomes  flill 
more  heated  from  being  ftationary,  and  this  amid  furrounding  hot 
lands ;)  when  it  comes  to  runitfelfoff  through  the  gulph  of  Florida, 
carries  fo  much  heat  along  with  it,  that  Dr.  Franklin  found  it  at  8 1 0  % 

[Such  as  the  being  difturbed  by  the  neighbourhood  or  removal  of  the  fluid  in 
the  regions  below  (which  may  be  fuppofed  moving  about  therein  clouds  or  other- 
wife  ;)  or  the  being  forced  to  undergo  a  fie/h  difiribution  from  the  local  increafe  or 
diminution  of  its  quantity  ;  or  the  being  afte£\ed  by  undulations  in  the  atmofphere, 
(amounting  not  only  to  mere  change  of  pofition  in  the  fluid,  but  to  an  alteration  of 
the  fizeof  the  rcfervoirs  in  which  it  is  confined;)  with  perhaps  various  other  cir- 
cumflames.  F..] 

*  [The  proportion  of  land  to  water  is  indeed  greater  in  the  ether  parts  of  the 
tropics.  E.J 

J  [In  the  tropics  efivard  of  the  Weft  Indies,  at  the  fame  feafon,  it  has  been 
found  only  at  770  (of  Fahrenheit.)  E.] 

in 
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in  Nov.  1 776,  when  eroding  it  in  his  voyage  from  Philadelphia  id 
France.  For  though  the  lides  and  bottom  of  this  great  water-current 
undoubtedly  lofe  heat,  by  mixing  with  colder  waters ;  yet  the  inner 
parts  (not  being  able  to  cool  each  other)  retain  their  Heat  much 
longer;  and  in  fa&,  as  Dr.  Franklin  has  farther  obferved,  preferve 

&  confiderable  fhare  of  it  up  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. - 50; 

How  flowly  fetuation  operates  here,  appears  from  confideririg  that 
this  water-current  travels  only  at  the  rate  of  five  or  fix  miles  an 
Four  in  the  gulph  itfelf,  and  at  about  two  miles  an  hour  perhaps 
near  Virginia;  becoming  not  only  flower  as  it  goes  on,  but  thinner 
(i.  e.  Shallower)  and  broader  alfo  in  furface ;  and  yet  the  diflance  to 
Newfoundland  is  in  all  perhaps  1300  miles.  The  fame  concluflon 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  fea’s  remaining  liquid,  or  at  28  *°  of  heat 
very  high  up  in  the  polar  circles,  and  within  12  or  13  degrees  of  the 
pole  to  the  north  :  And  the  fame  appears  from  hot  blafting  f  winds 
being  found  at  a  great  diflance  from  the  places  where  they  are 
formed;  and  the  fame,  from  many  of  our  cold  winds.— 6°.  The 
actual  warmth  and  moiflure  of  the  higher  air  in  the  tropics,  is 
feen  from  clouds  (or  uncondenfed  vapour)  often  exifling  at  much 
greater  heights,  than  thole  at  which  mountains,  from  their  fitu- 
ation,  remain  perpetually  covered  more  or  lefs  with  fnows ;  and 
the  fame  appears  alfo  in  the  lower  air  in  the  northern  regions* 
when  ice -mountains  there  find  means  to  condenfe  local  fogs  and 

clouds  out  of  the  air  around  them.' - 70,  The  mafs  of  warm  air 

coming  from  the  equator  may,  from  the  lofs  at  its  edges*  fhrink 
much  in  general  fize ;  and  yet,  as  it  had  filled  the  larger  degrees 
of  longitude  at  the  equator,  Hill  occupy  great  proportional  rooni 
in  the  fmaller  degrees  of  longitude  at  the  pole.  — ■ —  8°.  The. 
furface  of  the  earth  in  the  polar  circles  being  only  about  -)T  part  of 
what  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones  contain,  the  mafs  of  cold  air 
there  will  be  found  fmaller  upon  companion  than  fufpe£led  ;  and 
confirm  fe&lion  6,  particularly  when  it  is  confidered,  that  though 
thefe  parts  of  the  earth  are  placed  for  fuch  long  periods  immoveably 
in  the  lhade,  yet  the  air  above  them  is  very  fluctuating,  new  fuc- 
cefiions  of  it  pouring  in  on  every  fide  from  parts  that  are  more  en¬ 
lightened.-—  9°i  It  would  be  well  to  confider  to  <what  bodies  above, 

*  [At  this  degree  Mr.  Nairne  has  found  that  fea  water  begins  to  depoftt  its  fait* 
and  congeal.  E.] 

'{*  [As  this  hot  air  does  not  immediately  quit  the  earth,  I  fhould  conjefture  that 
it  is  dry  air,  for  vapour  would  feem  to  make  it  more  buoyant,  and  carry  it  upwards 
from  the  furface.  Accordingly  thefe  very  winds  are  fuppofed  to  have  become 
heated  over  dry  fandy  defarts;  and  though  in  fome  cafes  they  pafs  over  a  narrow 
fea,  yet  they  do  not  immediately  perhaps  acquire  much  humidity  ;  the  aif  not 
always  appearing  to  imbibe  humidity  from  the  fea  itfelf  in  the  firft  inftance,  but 
chieliy  from  the  vapour  emitted  by  means  of  the  Tea’s  own  proper  heat,  which  heat 
is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  winds  in  quefllon.  E.] 
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the  rifing  air  can  lofe  its  heat ;  there  being  none  tnat  are  mafly  in  fo 
rare  a  medium,  and  the  lighter  ones  may  pofiibly  be  tliought  by  this 

period  of  time  proportionably  faturafced  with  heat. - io°.  The 

particles  of  air  as  foon  as  they  become  cold,  appear  to  defcend ;  not 
to  rile  again,  till  again  properly  heated  :  and  thofe  that  were  be¬ 
fore  cold,  never  rife  while  they  continue  fo  :  And  the  winds  which 
blow  up  to  the  poles,  if  they  continue  to  blow  on,  mull  turn  the 

poles  and  blow  down  into  milder  latitudes. - 1 1°<  The  atmofphere 

being  much  the  denfell  near  the  earth,  whatever  warms  the  firlt 
three  or  four  miles  in  depth,  reckoned  from  the  furface,  warms 
half  of  the  whole  mafs  of  air  furrounding  the  globe.  —  120.  But  if 
notwithllanding  this,  (and  what  Dr.  Franklin  has  faid  in  p.  197-8. 
of  his  Letters,)  there  bethought  no  fuch  circulation  in  the  atmofphere 
as  above  defcribed ;  then  we  may  Hill  fuppofe  that  moill  heated  air 
may  rife  or  be  moved  forwards  at  certain  feafons  from  the  more 
temperate  latitudes.  The  heat  of  Jamaica  is  rarely  equal  to  that 
occafionally  known  at  Peterlburgh :  And  Dr.  Franklin’s  theory  is 
more  interelled  in  the  event  towards  the  pole,  than  in  fixing  the 
origin  at  the  equator. — 130.  What  is  faid  here  of  the  northern  he- 
mifphere,  applies,  mutatis  mutandis ,  one  may  fuppofe  to  th zfouthern  ; 
for  if  the  fun’s  heat  penetrates  lefs  on  that  fide  the  line,  the  cold 
there  extends  fo  much  farther  from  the  pole,  &c.  and  vice  versa  *. 
E.] 

[  §  14.  “  The  earth,  in  temperate  and  warm  climates,  is  ge- 
“  nerally  fit  to  receive  electricity  linking  fuddenly  from  the  clouds 
or  if  that  lhould  be  too  dry  at  top,  its  waters,  trees,  buildings,  See. 
which  reach  down  to  the  moiller  parts.  E.] 


*  [Dr.  Forfter  was  for  three  different  warm  feafons  in  or  near  the  fouth err.  polar 
Circle,  and  obferved  in  one  of  thefe  feafons  feven  different  auroras  in  latitudes  58^ 
and  6ow  ;  their  appearance  being  much  the  fame  as  with  us,  fhooting  up  from  a 
dark  fegment  in  the  fouth.  This  number  is  but  fmall  ;  but  he  fays  that  he  had 
never  read  or  heard  of  any  perfon  who  had  before  feen  them.  Indeed  the  navi¬ 
gators  in  thofe  parts  have  been  few ;  and  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  chiefly  during  the  fum- 
mer  feafon. 

As  to  the  aurora  auflralei ,  or  fouthern  lights,  as  they  are  called,  feen  in  our  own 
latitudes;  They  are  hardly  to  be  fuppofed  co  have  reached  hither  from  the  J'outhern 
kemifpbere  ;  fince  our  own  northern  lights  are  only  now  and  then  oblerved  fo  low 
down  as  in  the  Mediterranean  countries.  The  fuppofition  alfo  is  too  hazarded,  to 
fay  that  they  are  formed  over  infulating  dry  ground  to  the  fouthward.  If  there  is 
no  miltake  therefore  in  the  relation  of  them,  they  may  be  guefled  to  be  owing  to 
eledtric  matter  propagated  along  the  vacuum,  but  originating  as  to  its  fource,  Ln  th« 
north;  that  origin  however  being  either  faint,  or  having  taken  place  during  day¬ 
light,  or  under  the  fcreen  of  clouds. - (See  Dr.  Fodter’s  Oblervations  in  a  voyage 

round  the  world,  p,  120,  and  the  Philof.  Tranf.  for  1764,  p.  326-8.)  E.J 
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[  f  §  17.  Dr.  Franklin  very  early  observed  that  a  dry  cake  of 
ice,  or  an  ificle,  would  not  condud  a  Ihock.  But  this  was  in. 
America :  Our  ice  here  is  feldom  fo  perfedly  frozen  in  our  experi¬ 
ments.  (See  his  Letters,  5th  edit.  p.  36.)  E.] 

[  %  §  18. - “  Snow  upon  frozen  ground,  driven  about  by  the 

wind,,  retains  its  eledricity.” - ProfelTor  Winthrop  mentions  a 

fngular  fad  of  this  kind  to  Dr.  Franklin,  which  happened  at  Cam- 
bridge  in  New  England,  in  latitude  42%  where  the  air  above  be¬ 
came  eledrified.  See  Dr.  Franklin’s  Letters,  5  edit.  p.  444.  E.] 

* 

[  f  §  20.  — (e  eledricity  dcf tending  with  that  fnow.” — If  one  may 
prefume  to  queftion  this  wonderful  man,  I  would  alk.  Why  the  re¬ 
dundant  eledricity  fhould  rife  only  from  the  fnow  and  hail  that  has 
adually  defcended ;  and  not  from  the  fame  fnow  and  hail  while 
forming  in  the  air?  Is  not  every  thing  fuppofed  faturated,  and 
therefore  repellent,  below ;  and  is  not  the  dillance  fhorter  from  that 
part  of  the  air  where  the  clouds  are,  to  the  vacuum,  than  from  the 
ice  to  the  vacuum;  and  does  not  the  fluid  thus  avoid  much  thedenfeft, 
and'confequently  moft  refilling  portion  of  all  the  air,  namely,  that 
which  lies  between  the  ice  and  the  clouds  ?  In  fhort,  why  may  we 
not  leave  room  for  every  circumftance  to  operate,  that  can  poflibly 
difentangle  eledricity  from  thefe  bodies  while  in  the  regions  of  the 
air,  infteadof  confining  ourfelves  to  what  happens  on  the  mere  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  ?  May  not  a  cloud  as  neceflarily  lighten  up  into 
the  conducing  vacuum,  in  thofe  latitudes,  for  inftance,  as  here  (where 
it  has  both  ways  to  choofe)  it  generally  prefers  to  lighten  down  into 
the  conducing  earth  *  ? 

But  perhaps  it  feemed  to  be  doubted  whether  the  cold  is  not  at 
fome  feafons  too  great  for  the  exiflence  of  clouds  (or  in  other  words 
of  uncondenfed  vapours)  in  thefe  latitudes ;  as  it  certainly  feems  to 
be  for  the  formation  of  deep  fprings. — But  if  there  be  a  latitude  in 
which  on  account  of  the  cold,  there  are  at  no  time  clouds ;  in  that 
latitude  there  can  be  at  no  times  fnow  or  hail,  (or  even  ice,  unlefs 
produced  before  the  prefent  arrangement  of  the  earth  ;)  and  confe- 
<quently  no  eledricity  can  there  be  brought  down,  and  no  furcharge 
of  it  exift.  And  in  fuch  cafe  there  would  be  a  bound,  beyond  which, 
at  that  feafon  the  aurora  would  not  originate. —  On  the  other  hand, 
iliculd  the  clouds  be  permitted  in  any  quantity  to  empty  themfelves 

*  [See  the  4th  quere  in  the  note  to  article  28. — The  only  objection  feems  to 
he,  that  in  the  former  cafe  the  diftance  may  be  too  great  for  a  Jiroke  ;  fo  that  one 
llratum  of  fluid  mull  be  heaped  on  the  back  of  another,  before  it  can  get  near  enough 
to  the  vacuum  even  for  a  gradual  difcharge.  E.J 
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on  a  cold  portion  of  earth,  where  the  fun  could  not  melt  their  con¬ 
tents  back  again  ;  we  might  then  expert  a  proportional  diminution 
of  our  waters,  and  as  far  as  that  caufe  goes,  a  correfpondent  addition 
to  our  land,  as  well  as — but  in  a  cafe  of  fpeculation  only,  it  is 
time  to  Hop.  E.] 

t  [  §  22.  <c  The  froft  continues  fufHciently  intenfe  for  infulation 
“  10  degrees  from  the  pole.” — I  apprehend  that  Dr.  Franklin  here 
ftraightens  his  own  theory  ;  and  that,  at  certain  feafons  at  lead, 
and  upon  land,  it  extends  much  farther,  even  in  the  northern 
htmiiphere.  For  confirmation  fee  the  note  to  §  18.  E.] 

||  [  §  22  — “  Heightof  the  atmofphereof  the  poles  of  fuch denfity 
**  as  to  obftruft  the  motion  of  the  electric  fluid,  See.”  It  is  I  be¬ 
lieve  generally  agreed  that  within  certain  diftances  from  the  earth, 
whatever  rarity  the  air  has  at  a  certain  height,  at  twice  that  height 
it  is  twice  as  rare,  at  three  times  the  height  four  times  as  rare  :  The 
height  going  in  an  arithmetical,  and  the  rarity  in  a  geometrical 
proportion,  hand  in  hand.  Thus  if  the  air  at  the  equator  was  found 
almod  twice  as  rare  at  three  miles  high  as  at  the  earth’s  furface 
there,  we  may  poffibly  fuppofe  it  entirely  fo  at  th e  pole  :  Then  at 
the  pole,  the  air  at  fix  miles  high  will  be  four  times  as  rare  as  at 
the  furface,  at  nine  miles  eight  times,  at  12  miles  16  times,  at 
28  miles  600  times,  and  at  40  miles  10,000  times  as  rare. -  Our 
molt  perfect  air-pump,  on  the  other  hand,  rarifies  mere  air  only  600 
times  (though  air  mixed  with  vapour ,  it  rarifies  10  or  20, coo  times,) 
And  it  is  fufficiently  known  how  eafily  the  eleftric  fluid  traverfes  this 
and  other  vaftly  lefs  perfect  vacuums  of  art : — Whether  more  or  'efs 
rapidly,  provided  it  be  done  at  all,  is  of  little  confequence  to  the 
theory  :  only  it  is  to  be  conjeftured,  that  the  higher  the  fluid 
reaches,  the  eafier  becomes  its  paffige,  at  leald  under  certain  limi¬ 
tations. — As  to  the  fbooting  of  the  fluid  along  the  vacuum,  as  foon  as 
arrived  there  ;  it  is  a  fubfequent  and  totally  diltindt  operation. 

But  perhaps  the  above  meafure  is  exaggerate:  for  the  pole.  And, 
though  it  is  not  fafe  to  go  minutely  into  the  queflion,  yet  the  at- 
mofphere  itfelf,  feems  ufually  thought  too  far  extended  upwards  ; 
as  the  verv  gravity  cf  the  particles  of  air  for  inflance  towards  the 
earth  (which  is  a  body  fo  large  and  maffy,)  may  be  fuppofed  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  overbalance  their  repulfion  to  each  other  when  they 
aft  at  fuch  vail  di fiances,  and  from  fuch  points  of  repuliive  matter 
only,  as  fuch  rarity  implies. 

When  the  aurora  is  liated  by  fome,  to  have  rifen  to  the  immenfe 
height  of  hundreds  of  miles,  becaule  feen  through  an  immense  ex¬ 
tent  of  country  ;  fuch  conclufion  ought  to  be  made  from  particular 
marks  which  the  phenomenon  has  afforded,  for  tracing  and  identi¬ 
fying  it  through  different  regions ;  For  as  to  a  mere  confufed  illu- 
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ruination  of  the  heavens,  “  though  feen  in  places  1000  leagues 
“  afunder,  this  might  as  well  be  owing  to  its  being  very  extenfive, 
<(  as  very  high  — Which  are  nearly  words  ufed  by  Dr.  Franklin 
to  Mr.  Bartram,  upon  the  fubjeCt  of  an  aurora  fuppofed  to  have 
been  vifible  both  in  Philadelphia  and  London.  (See  Cotes’s  Lec¬ 
tures,  Ulloa’s  Voyage,  The  accounts  given  by  Meflieurs  Smeaton 
and  Nairne  of  their  air-pumps,  Fergufon’s  Aftronomy,  article  175, 
Muffchenbroek’s  Introd.  ad  Phil.  Natur.  art.  2502,  and  Philof. 
Tranf.  for  1752,  p.  474.)  E.] 

[#  §  23.  “  The  vacuum  above  is  a  good  conductor.” — By  a  va¬ 
cuum  here,  we  are  not  perhaps  peremptorily  to  underhand  the  intire 
abfence  of  air  ;  but  a  fit  nation  only  where  the  air  is  thought  fuffi- 
ciently  rare  to  buffer  the  fluid  to  pafs  eafily,  rapidly,  and  confpi- 
Cuoufly  along. 

Under  this  head,  the  following  fhort  remarks  may  poflibly  be  of 
ufe.  —  When  a  given  fubltance  conducts  the  fluid  away  from  a 
charged  body,  the  attraction  afforded  by  the  conductor  is  aflifted  by 
the  repulflon  of  the  fluid  ;  the  fluid  running  through  the  conductor, 
from  one  particle  to  another,  till  an  equilibrium  is  obtained. — When 
this  operation  takes  place  in  Air,  the  chief  difficulty  conflfts,  not 
in  making  the  fluid  lenflble  of  the  attraction  of  the  conductor,  but 
in  getting  the  better  of  the  oppofltion  given  to  its  palfage  by  the 
air. — But  in  Vacuums  where  the  latter  difficulty  is  almoft  wholly  re¬ 
moved,  then  an  improper  aifpofition  of  the  attracting  fubfiances 
foon  begins  to  be  felt ;  lo  that  for  inftance,  it  will  be  much  ealier 
for  the  fluid  to  pafs  a  given  diftance  if  thrown  into  a  dozen  fmall 
intervals  with  conductors  between,  than  to  pafs  the  fame  fum  of 
diftance  thrown  into  one  large  interval  with  the  conducting  fub- 
ftances  all  at  the  hither  end  :  Juft  as  it  is  eafler  for.  a  man  (who  has 
only  a  certain  activity)  to  leap  twelve  ditches  of  ten  feet  each  fuc- 
ceffively,  than  to  leap  one  large  ditch  of  120  feet  at  once. — It  is 
difficult  however  to  determine  by  common  experiments  to  what 
diftance  thefe  intervals  in  given  cafes  in  vacuo,  are  to  be  limited. 
When  Meffieurs  Walfh  and  De  Luc  for  inftance  found  that  in  ail 
arched  double-barometer,  in  which  the  quickfilver  had  been  care¬ 
fully  boiled,  in  order  to  purge  it  from  air,  no  fhock  or  fpark  could 
be  tranfmitted ;  it  might  have  been  obferved  that  attraction  acting 
In  ftraight  lines,  or  at  lead  in  uniform  directions,  the  curve  of  the 
barometer  would  prevent  the  operation  there  ;  for  how  could  the 
quickfilver  in  the  leg  B  #  move  the  fluid  (fuppofed  low  down)  on 
the  furface  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  leg  A  ?  It  could  not  draw  it 
through  the  Tides  of  the  tubes  -r  nor  could  it  act  upon  it  round  by 

#  See  the  Plate,  p,  522, 
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way  of  the  curve  ;  for  then  it  mull  attract  in  oppofite  directions,  flrit 
up  the  Jeg  A,  and  then  down  the  leg  B  :  Its  powers  of  attraction 
therefore  being  thrown  away,  the  fluid  remains  at  reft  with  refpeCl 
to  them.  But  when  a  few  conducting  particles  become  in  time  in¬ 
troduced  *  into  the  tube,  the  fluid  is  attracted  round  from  particle 
to  particle,  till  it  turns  the  corner  and  falls  in  the  way  of  the  other 
leg’s  attraction. — So  alfo,  when,  in  2.  fir aight  barometer  (exhauited 
with  the  fame  care)  an  attempt  to  charge  the  top  of  it  by  a  coating 
on  the  outfide,  is  (aid  to  fail  from  the  too  -perfect  vacuum  giving 
no  afliftance  within  ;  may  it  not  be  fuppofed  owing  to  the  inequality 
of  the  contention  between  attracting  particles  that  are  fmall  enough 
to  continue  fufpended  in  fo  rare  a  medium,  when  cppofed  to  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  maffy  glafs  ? 

In  the  heavens  however,  where  there  is  neither  curved  tube,  nor 
perhaps  much  difproportion  in  the  forces  of  the  attracting  bodies, 
the  motion  of  the  fluid  may  be  expeCted  to  take  place  at  greater 
intervals  :  And  it  may  be  thought  perhaps  that  the  mere  repulfeon  of 
the  fluid,  without  much  help  from  the  few  attracting  bodies  that 
are  to  be  found  there,  is  fufficient  for  a  difperfion  to  enfue ;  efpeci- 
ally  as  the  fluid  may  be  faid  originally  perhaps  rather  to  have  been 
expelled ,  than  to  have  been  conduced  thither.  E.] 

[  f  §  26.  “  Would  not  the  auroras  become  more  frequent  after 
11  the  approach  of  winter?”— Mnifchenbroek  reckons  up  750  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  aurora,  w'hich  he  had  obferved  in  29  years  ;  and  it 
feems,  from  his  table,  (taking  it  without  any  comments  as  it  Hands) 
that  they  are  mod  frequent  at  the  clofe  of  winter  ;  They  are  the  next 
frequent  at  the  clofe  of  fummer;  fewer  in  winter;  and  feweft  at  the 
winter  and  fummer  folftices :  of  the  whole  number  averaged, 

having  appeared  in  the  May  months,  and  only  ~  in  the  June  and. 

the  December  months  each. - But  thefe  meteors  being  made 

jointly  to  depend  on  a  degree  of  infulation  in  the  earth,  &c.  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  moiiture  in  the  air  on  the  other;  it  does  not 
feem  enough  perhaps  to  look  only  to  the  perfection  of  the  ice,  &c. 
and  its  after-faturation,  with  other  circumflances,  in  the  north  ; 
but  we  mult  alfo  attend  to  the  morfture  to  be  raifed  and  imported 
from  the  fouth  ;  Which  moiiture  coming  fometimes  perhaps  along 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere  from  more  dillant  parts,  and 
fometimes  along  the  furfaceof  the  earth  from  more  contiguous  parts, 
to  the  places  where  the  infulation  takes  place,  the  feafons  of  ap¬ 
pearance  may  hence  be  affefted. — The  auroras  I  would  obferve,  ap¬ 
pear  moll  at  the  periods  when  the  moiiture  or  cold  refpeClively  may 

#  [In  our  common  experiments,  Mr.  Nairne  has  proved  that  much  vapour  is 
left  or  generated  in  what  is  called  a  vacuum ;  and  indeed  the  fadt  is  perhaps  to 
explained  upon  theory,  E.j 
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be  thought  each  at  their  maximum  ;  but  as  they  prevail  molt  when 
the  effects  of  the  cold  may  be  cnceived  ufually  moil  complete,  one 
ihould  hence  fuppofe  the  cold  neceflary  for  their  formation  was 
harder  to  procure,  than  fimple  moiilure.  E.] 

[  X  §  27.  e<  The  atmofphere  of  the  polar  regions  being  denfe, 
e(  and  its  moiilure  frozen,  will  not  any  light  therein  appear  to  us  as 
4t  a  fegment  of  a  circle,  darkifh  in  colour,  &c.”  I  once  thought 
•that  Dr.  Franklin  intended  a  diilinCtion  here  between  that  fettled 
light ,  fo  often  feen  from  thefe  latitudes  in  the  northern  part  of  our 
horizon ;  as  oppofed  to  thofe  moveable  figured  lights,  which  come 
to  be  defcribed  in  the  next- paragraph  under  the  head  of  rays  t  In 
this  cafe  the  fettled  light  is  only  coniidered  as  arifmg  from  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  the  atmofphere,  by  other  rays,  which  are  lefs  elevated  or 
farther  northward,  and  themfelves  not  difdnCtly  feen;  the  atmofphere 
being  hated  to  be  denfe,  as  more  reflecting  and  better  refraCting  that 
light:  and  clear,  as  better  tranfmitting  it,  as  well  as  the  light  of 
the  flars  beyond.— But  if  Dr.  Franklin  is  here  defending  (which  is 
moil  probable)  that  dark  part  of  the  heavens  few  at  the  loot  of  the 
fallen r  points. of  the  ieveral  rays  to  the  north;  then  perhaps  the 
caufe  is  only  owing  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  below  the  rays,  (that 
is,  below  the  height  where  the  fluid  begins  to  be  luminous)  being 
rendered  dark  by  the  coni rafi  with  this  light.  If  a  tangent  is  drawn 
to  the  globe  in  our  latitudes,  and  that  tangent  produced  towards  the 
north,  the  elevation  of  it  with  reipeCt  to  the  polar  air  is  very  coniffi 
durable;  not  however  greater  than  that,  which  feme  philolbphers 
have  at  times,  attributed  to  the  auroras.  But  if  the  auroras  fhould 
be  held  to  originate  at  any  time,  or  at  lead  flrfl  to  become  vifiple ,  at 
any  diiffince  from  tflep  le  ;  the  whole  will  ceafe  to  be  a  difficulty.  E.J 


[*  §  28  and  24.  “  The  rays  of  ele&ric  matter  diverge ,  &c.” — > 

Such  ra>s  undo  ubtedly  may  diverge  from  repellency,  when  they 
arrive  in  tfle  enlarged  degrees  of  longitude.  They  would  alfo  by 
the  laws  of  optics,  appear  near  together  at  their  farther  ends  in  the 
north,  even  though  really  parallel;  Like  the  parallel  rays  of  the 
fun  ;  which  appear  near  together  towards  the  fun,  wide  over  the 
fpeCiator'3  head,  and  converging  again  if  they  pafs  the  fpe&ator  and 
get  to  the  eppofite  parts  of  the  horizon ;  (which  lafl  cafe  Dr.  Smith  in 
his  Optics,  mentions  to  have  feen  ;  as  I  have  indeed  done  myfelf, 
more  than  once.)— Perhaps  however,  the  degree  of  reparation  of  the 
rays  in  the  aurora,  depends  much  on  the  petition  of  the  attracting 
conductors  at  their  hither  end  ;  Though  I  haveobferved  lights  fhoot- 
jng  along  a  remarkably  crooked  track  in  the  heavens,  at  diflant  re¬ 
peated  times,  owing  apparently  to  the  polition  of  a  particular  fet  of 
intermediate  conductors,  E.] 

[§ 
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[f  §  28.'  “  — and  thus  form  the  crowns ,  as  they  are  called,  and 

other  figures  mentioned  in  the  hiftories  of  this  meteor.” — As  to 
thole  lights  which  feem  to  have  a  center  near  our  zenith,  perhaps 
they  are  thus  difpofed,  in  confequence  of  the  roving  fluid  (extended 
northward  and  fouthward,  eaftward  and  weftward,  through  the  vail 
and  general  vacuum)  being  now  brought  to  a  focus  by  a  conductor  $ 
thence  to  fink  into  humid  air  below  as  into  a  quenching  *  pit  of 
darknefs ;  or  (which  is  the  cafe  of  Dr.  Franklin’s  crown)  to  fally 
forth  again  to  fome  new  conductor  aloft. 

But  I  mull  here  beg  to  introduce  fome  queries;  i°.  Why  fhould 
our  hiftories  fpeak  of  this  center  of  general  convergence,  as  being 
ufually  to  the  fouthward  o(  our  zenith  here?  Is  it  owing  to  load 
moiftnefs  in  the  atmofphere  there,  from  feas  or  wet  land  below;  or 
to  that  being  ufually  the  latitude,  where  the  fluid  in  its  progrefh 
firft  meets  with  humidity  f  frequent  and  elevated  enough  to  attraCt 
it  ?  20.  Is  it  again  from  local  incidents  that  the  auroras  are  ufually 
Obferved  at  Uplal  in  Sweden  to  appear  to  the  weftward  of  north  ; 
and  in  Greenland  and  Hudfon’sBay,  to  the  eaft  or  fouthward  of  eaftj 
but  never  to  the  northward  or  north-eaft  f  ? — 30.  Is  the  alleged  faCt 
of  the  fufpenfion  of  thefe  appearances ,  for  feveral  ages,  at  different 
periods  in  our  latitudes  ;  and  the  great  frequency  of  them  for  thefe 
50  or  60  years  paft  ;  to  be  at  all  held  connected  with  the  fuppofitiona 
t>f  fome  of  our  beft  philofophers,  that  there  are  accounts  which  be- 
fpeak  warmer  weather  in  former  times  to  the  north,  than  is  ufuat 
now ;  with  a  confequent  diminution  of  the  ice,  &c.  both  as  to  its 
extent,  and  its  perfection  as  a  non-conduCtor,  See.  ?  Or  are  we  to 
take  oppolite  fuppolitions ;  and  fay  that  the  earth’s  growing  warmer 
Of  late,  in  fome  [.arts,  hars  enabled  humid  air  to  penetrate  higher  up, 
to  fpots  fitted  for  the  formation  of  the  auroras?  4°.  The  above  place 
of  obfervation  in  Greenland,  being  in  latitude  65°,  and  in  Hudfon’s 
Bay  at  59°,  are  we  to  fuppofe  that  the  aurora  originates  in  thofe 
or  rather  in  ftill  lower  latitudes  ;  or  does  the  fluid  only  travel  thither 
from  the  north,  remaining  invifible  till  attended  with  particular 
circumftances  ?  50.  To  determine  this,  ought  not  experiments  to  be 
made  in  rarifi.ed  air,  both  dry  and  vapory,  denfer  and  rarer,  pure 
and  impregnated,  cold  and  hot :  and  ought  we  not  to  be  able  to  fay 

*  [This  is  a  ftreng  exprefiion  ;  but  when  the  fluid  moves  naked  in  any  quantity 
and  without  a  conduddor,  it  is  as  far  as  we  know,  luminous ;  and  when  it  enters  a 
fufficient  and  attracting  condu&or,  its  light  as  far  as  we  know  is  dirccfly  extin- 
guijhed.  E.J 

p  [This  convergence  to  the  fouth  of  the  zenith  is,  by  fome,  folved  into  a  mere 
optical  appearance.  (See  Rownings’s  Natural  Philofophy,  Vol.l.  part  2.  [.  164  7.; 
In  point  ot  faft,  the  rays  rarely  come  diverging  from  the  north.  E.] 

,  \  [See  the  Phi lof.  Tran f.  for  1762,  p.479;  Kranu’s  Account  of  Greenland, 
Vol.l.  p- 42  ;  and  the  Philof.  Tranf.  for  1770,  p.  130-1. — The  light  of  the  greater 
part  of  ihele  auroras  feen  in  Uplal  andGreenland  feem  to  cotr.mcnc:  from  ab^ut  the 
rjoarter  ot  IcsLad.  E.J 
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precifely,  on  what  circumflances  the  colours  of  the  auroras  depend  ; 
'imitating  them  in  their  dijjufed  form,  at  pieafure  and  feparately, 
in  our  apparatus  *  ?  6°.  Should  not  the  meteor  be  watched  at  dif¬ 
ferent  feafons  of  the  year,  at  different  times  of  the  night,  in  diffe¬ 
rent  weathers  f,  and  in  different  countries  ;  particularly  with  refpedt 
to  its  ftrength  duration  and  frequency,  its  colours,  its  quarter  of 
appearance,  and  the  height  both  of  its  center  and  fegment  mentioned 
above :  and  future  obfervations  be  compared  with  former  hiftories. 
7°.  Mr.  Canton  having  in  a  beautiful  theory  afcribed  the  regular 
diurnal  horizontal  aberration  of  the  needle  to  local  heat];;  then 
cbferves  that  the  irregular  diurnal  variation  may  be  alike  owing  to 
heat  in  the  north ;  which  at  the  fame  time  that  it  affedts  the  needle, 
appears  to  produce  an  aurora.  As  he  adds  that  the  aurora  is  faid 
Jjy  the  northern  people  to  be  remarkably  ftrong  when  a  fudden  thaw 
happens  after  fevere  cold ;  I  would  afk  whether  this  may  not  arife 
from  warm  humid  wind,  then  blowing  towards  the  frozen  parts,  to 
accumulate  electricity  upon  the  furface  ?  8°.  Would  it  not  be  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  this,  fhould  “hard  foptherly  or  fouthweft  winds”  be 
often  obferved  to  follow  in  the  Englifh  channel  after  an  aurora  l 
If  the  caufe  of  fuch  gales  begins  hrft  in  the  north,  the  air  to  the 
ibuthward  cannot  begin  to  move  till  the  northern  air  has  jhjl  left 
a  vacancy  ;  and  as  fuch  a  fucceffive  propagation  in  another  cafe  was 
conceived  by  Dr.  Franklin  to  be  capable  of  being  made  at  the  rate  of 
loo  miles  an  hour;  will  it  not  be  a  farther  coincidence,  if  the  above 
gales  appear  in  our  channel  within  24  or  30  hours  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  aurora  j|  ?■ — p°.  At  all  events,  are  we  not  provided 


Queries. 


*  [If  a  paftage  in  a  more  perfefb  vacuum  is  attempted,  it  might  be  well  to  make 
the  vacuum  of  a  broad  fiat  fhape,  fo  as  to  afford  a  fhort  tranfit  and  much  fpace.  E.J 
•f  [The  nearer  the  place  of  obfervation  is  to  the  origin  of  the  aurora  and  the 
commencement  of  its  light,  the  more  important  it  feems  to  remark  the  weather,  winds. 
Sec.  and  the  face  of  the  earth  in  thole  parts,  as  being  made  up  of  fea  or  land.  Sec.  E.J 
J  [The  virtues  of  bodies  that  are  magnetical,  being  diminifhed  during  heat; 
Mr.  Canton  l'uppofes  that  the  eafiern  parts  of  the  earth  being  firft  heated  by  the 
morning  fun,  the  inclination  of  the  needle  is  therefore  ftrongeft  towards  the  Koef 
during  the  morning ;  after  the  turn  of  the  day,  it  becomes  ftationary ;  and  in  the 
evening  it  returns  eaftward,  the  weftern  parts  now  pofiejfing  more  heat,  and  there¬ 
fore  lets  attradlion.  And  this  regular  variation  is,  as  might  be  expended,  greater  in 
fummer  than  in  winter.  —  The  irregular  variation  he  attributes  to  fubterraneous 
heat  in  the  earth  ;  which  earth  heating  the  air,  might  produce  the  aurora,  which 
he  fays  £<r  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  electricity  of  the  heated  air  above;”  and  he  adds, 
e<  This  will  appear  chiefly  in  the  northern  regions,  as  the  alteration  in  the  heat  of 
S(  thole  parts  will  be  greateft.”  —  See  the  Philof.  Tranf.  for  1759,  p.  403.  E.J 
jj  [This  muft  be  allowed  a  local  circumftance ;  but  as  Mr.  Winn,  who  obferves 
it,  fays,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  has  enabled  him  to  make  ufe  of  or  avoid  the  gale, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  obferve  farther  (after  confirming  the  remark)  if  there  is  nqt 
fometimes  a  correfpondence  between  the  quarter  of  the  brighter  auroras,  and  the 
quarter  of  the  fucceeding  gale,  if  any  fuch  takes  place;  as  alfo  between  the  violence 
pf  the  gale  compared  with  the  time  of  the.  interval  before  its  commencement.  See 
the  Philof,  Tranf,  fpr  1774,  p.  12.S.  E.j 
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\vith  0«?.caufe  of  the  auroras?  And  during  our  prefent  imperfeft 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  principles,  but  even  of  the  events  of  the 
atmofphere ;  are  our  conjecture?  to  be  expected  exaft  in  all  their 
minutiae  ;  and  is  not  every  thing  to  be  received  with  candour,  that 
is  propofed  with  diffidence,  particularly  where  nothing  is  affumed, 
but  to  fuggeil  materials  ? 

It  is  however  time  to  finilh  thefe  queries  and  comments ;  which  I 
d  7  with  the  fincereft  apology.  It  is  ieldom  that  I  have  been  able 
to  follow  Dr.  Franklin  with  any  thing  but  admiration,  but  his  own 
model!  invitation  to  gueffiers  has  here  tempted  me  into  imprudence. 
And  to  fay  the  .truth,  as  his  conjeftures  were  novel  and  incomplete, 
I  wifhed  to  prevent  or  moderate  objections  from  thofe,  who  venerate 
and  love  him  lomewhat  lefs  than  I  do;  and  who  may  not  perhaps 
have  adverted  to  the  views  andcircumftancesof  their  publication.  ’E.] 

*  [The  following  paragraph  Hands  in  the  original  manufeript 
.with  a  fingle  line  drawn  through  it.  As  I  conceive  no  other  reafon 
for  this,  than  its  being  merely  a  general  meteorological  remark, 
that  aril'es  out  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  fyllem  of  the 
auroras,  but  relates  not  to  the  aurora  itfelf ;  I  have  here  in  a  note 
rellored  it,  to  be  in  time  carried  to  its  proper  place.  §  29.  *  If  it 
-4  be  true  that  the  clouds  which  go  to  the  polar  regions,  and  carry 
4  thither  the  vapors  of  the  equatorial  and  temperate  regions,  [have 
4  their]  vapors  condenfed  by  the  extreme  cold  of  the  polar  regions, 
.*  and  fall  in  fnow  or  hail ;  the  winds  which  come  from  thofe  regions 
4  ought  to  be  generally  dry,  unlefs  they  gain  fome  humidity  by 
4  fweeping  the  ocean  in  their  way.  And  if  I  miftake  not,  the  winds 
4  between  the  north  eaft  and  the  north  weft,  are  for  the  molt  part 
*  dry,  when  they  have  continued  for  fome  time.’ 

Perhaps  this  may  be  a  lit  place  to  introduce  another  remark  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  which  has  juft  occurred  to  my  notice.  Mr.  Winn 
(in  the  letter  quoted  above  p.  520,  and  which  was  addreffied  to  Dr. 
Franklin)  had  ftated  that  fince  he  had  firit  made  the  obfervaiion 
concerning  louth  or  fouth  weft  winds  fucceeding  an  aurora,  he  had 
found  it  invariably  obtaining  in  twenty-three  initances ;  and  he  adds 
in  a  farther  note,  dated  Jan.  22,  1773,  a  frefh  confirming  inftance. 
Dr.  Franklin  then  makes  the  following  conjecture  ; — 4  The  Aurora 
4  Borealis ,  though  vifible  almoft  every  night  of  clear  weather  in  the 
4  more  northern  regions  and  very  high  in  the  atmofphere  ;  can  fcarce 
4  be  vifible  in  England,  but  when  the  atmofphere  is  pretty  clear  of 
4  clouds  for  the  whole  fpace  between  us  and  thofe  regions ;  and  there  • 

4  fore  are  feldom  vifible  here. — This  extenfive  clearnefs  may  have 
4  been  produced  by  a  long  continuance  of  northerly  winds.  When 
f  the  wind?  have  long  continued  in  one  quarter,  the  return  is  often 

4  violent. 
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*  violent.  Allowing  the  fa£t  fio  repeatedly  obferved  by  Mr.  Winn/ 
5  perhaps  this  may  account  for  the  violence  of  the  foufherly  winds* 
4  that  foon  follow  the  appearance  of  the  aurora  on  our  coails0a 
(See  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1774,  p.  132.)  E,] 

[P.  S.  A  perfori,  whofe  name  carries  fome,  authority  with  it/ 
having  doubted  whether  clouds  ever  fly  higher  than  the  point  of  conge¬ 
lation  feen  upon  mountains ,  I  fhall  confirm  my  affertion  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  thofe  employed  in  meafuring  an  equatorial  degree  on  the 
mountains  of  Peru.— -■ — Twenty-three  days  in  particular  were  fpentf 
on  Pichinca  fummit,  about  whofe  elevation  congelation  ufually 
began ;  and  here  they  faw  not  only  ice,-  but  fnow  almoft  daily,  as 
alfo  hail  (which  hail  from  the  nature  of  its  formation  mud  have  been 
previous  rain  that  had  congealed  ort  its  paffage ;)  and  the  fogs  or 
clouds  that  ufually  inveloped  this  and  other  like  fituati'dns,  neceff 
fiftfily  obliged  them  to  place  their  fitgnals  on  lower  elevations.  Even 
Cotopaxi  itfelf  was  covered  with  ice  and  fnow ;  and  Chimborazo 
(ftill  higher  than  Cotopaxi)  was  feen  by  M.  Bouguer  with  clouds 
above  it*  if-  mile  from  the  congelation  point;  the  height  of  no  moun¬ 
tain  M,  Bouguer  had  feen*  being  fuflicient  to  difcover  what  he  calls 
the  upper  *  term  of  congelation,”  or  ceafing  of  fnovv,  &c. 

The  faff  being  eilablillted,  I  would  thus  endeavour  to  account  for 
it.— It  is  well  known  that  more  of  the  fun’s  rays  will  be  received 
upon  a  given  furface,  in  proportion  as  that  furface  is  prefented  to 
the  rays  at  right  angles,  indead  of  obliquely  :  So  that  if  a  woodeii 
pin  were  duck  perpendicularly  in  the  ground  in  the  way  of  the  fet- 
ting  fun,  the  proportion  between  the  length  of  the  pin  and  its  fha- 
dow,  would  truly  reprefent  this  difference ;  for  if  the  pin  were  re- 

*  [Seethe  plate;  and  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  Ulloa,  Vol.  I,  p.  230-2,  235, 
and  460-1  (the  fenfe  of  which  latter  paflage  however  feems  milinterpreted.) 

Phipps’s  voyage  indeed  (p.  69-71)  gives  an  account  of  mountains  far  within  the 
polar  circle,  that  were  covered  with  ice  and  fnow  below,  but  left  bare  at  the  topi 
But  this  was  during  autumn  s  and  Maupertuis  obferved  Under  the  polar  circle,  that 
the  firft  appearance  of  thaw  in  fpring  time,  was  upon  certain  high  points,  which 
fhewed  themfelves  ((  like  mountains  after  the  deluge  (owing  to  the  free  adlion 
of  the  fun  in  part,  alfo  to  drifting  winds,  and  to  the  warmer  air  above  probably  not 
being  chilled  by  an  approach  to  the  colder  level  of  the  earth.)  But  the  ablence  of 
the  lhow  here  was  clearly  not  for  want  of  clouds ;  for  Captain  Phipps  fays  he  never 
remembers  obferving  the  fky  in  thefe  latitudes,  without  feeing  it  loaded  with  bard 
white  clouds  :  And  in  Hudfon?s  Bay,  the  air  is  feldomoreverclearfor24iiours;- 
having  clouds  in  it  when  the  thermometer  has  remained  19  days  below  the  o  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  was  once  430  below  it,  (the  winds  at  the  time  chiefly  blowing  over 
cold  land  of  immenfe  extent,  without  their  contents  congealing  in  the  courle  of 
their  vaft  travels  from  the  warm  fea  whence  they  were  procured.) 

Clouds  then  appear  not  only  above  the  point  of  congelation  on  mountains  takerr 
vertically,  but  beyond  it  taken  horizontally  at  certain  feafons  towaids  the  poies,  E.} 
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moved,  the  long  horizontal  furface  now  covered  by  the  fhadow, 
would  have  no  mere  rays  to  enlighten  it,  than  before  fell  fingly  on 
the  p  n.  Again  :  tranfparent  air,  particularly  when  rare,  is  fcarcely 
at  all  affected  by  the  fun’s  rays,  though  collected  by  a  burning 
glafs;  abundantly  lefs  fo  than  even  tranfparent  water;  Tho’  both  buf¬ 
fer  the  rays  to  pafs  through  to  heat  other  bodies,  and  then  grow  warm 
by  communication  with  thole  other  bodies*.  — No  all  the  moiilure 
of  the  earth  would  probably  remain  for  ever  frozen,  were  it  not  for 
the  fun  ;  for  thus  (to  mention  only  one  proof  at  prefent)  it  happens 
in  the  polar  circles,  when  the  fun  is  abfent,  or  even  when  his  rays 
Jhoot  feldom  and  obliquely.  In  the  tropics  however,  where  the  fun’s 
rays  fall  more  perpendicularly,  and  are  withdrawn  for  fhorter  pe¬ 
riods,  and  where  they  traverfe  a  fhorter  fe&ion  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
the  earth’s  moifture  appears  not  only  liquid,  but  warm. — If  a  J. 'mall 
declivify  of  furface  appears  in  the  tropics,  that  is  not  oppofed  to  the 
fun  ;  that  declivity  may  indeed  receive  few  rays  in  proportion  to  its 
furface,  and  thence  its  futface  have  lefs  power  in  heating  the  air; 
but  as  heat  is  communicated  to  it  by  contadl  with  the  neighbouring 
fpots  of  ground,  and  by  other  air  that  is  denfe  and  loaded  with 
dark  exhalations  and  that  is  heated  in  the  courfe  of  a  continued  paf- 
fage  along  an  immenfe  warm  level  of  earth  ;  the  general  furface  of 
this  fmall  declivity  will  appear  but  little  cooler  than  other  more  level 
parts.  If  a  taller  eminence  however  occurs,  fuch  as  a  towering 
mountain  ;  whofe  fides  are  neceffarily  very  oblique  to  the  fun,  and 
which  can  find  no  other  land  near  it  of  the  fame  level  to  commu¬ 
nicate  heat  to  it  either  by  contact  or  by  confiderably  warming  the 
air  that  is  to  pafs  over  it,  and  which  has  its  own  air  above 
both  clear  and  rare ;  fuch  mountain  in  its  higher  parts  will  be 
found  in  its  original  freezing  condition  — If  therefore  the  njjarm 
air  which  Dr.  Franklin  fuppofes  to  rife  from  the  fea  at  the  equator9 
and  having  its  humidity  in  a  Hate  of  tranfparent  folution,  comes 
near  fuch  cold  mountain  ;  it  will  grow  turbid  and  full  of  vapors 
or  clouds ;  and  if  thofe  vapors  are  further  condenfed  and  chilled, 
they  will  fall  in  hail  or  fnow.  —  but  it  may  be  afked,  whether  fuch 
mountain  will  not  gradually  alfume  the  temperature  of  the  rifen  air 
that  furrounds  it?  I  anfwer,  that  in  a  courfe  of  time  this  may  happen; 
it  may  already  have  happened  in  part:  but  the  change  is  very  flow’, 

*  [The  fun  (other  things  being  alike)  has  the  appearance  of  afting  moft  upon 
bodies  that  are  lead  able  to  reflect  or  tranfmit  its  rays,  and  its  rays  ceafe  in  part  to 
aft  as  light  when  they  begin  to  aft  as  heat.  But  the  common  theory  is,  that  heat 
confiding  in  intefiine  motion,  the  reflection  of  the  fun’s  rays  backwards  and  forwards 
multiplies  the  number  of  times  of  their  action,  and  increafes  this  motion,  and  con- 
fcquently  their  heat.  The  atmofphere  however  (the  body  in  queftion)  is  moft  heated 
by  the  fun  in  its  lower  parts,  when  it  is  fomewhat  hazy.  If  it  were  clear,  inthe 
proportion  of  denfity  in  which  it  furrounds  our  earth,  rays  would  be  tranfmitted 
through  it  perhaps  for  hundreds  of  miles,  E.  J 
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for  old  as  the  world  is  grown,  mountains  of  this  defcription.are  yet 
but  a  little  way  thawed  up.  Nor  is  this  perhaps  wonderful :  The 
heat  loft;  by  the  air,  when  it  depofits  its  moifture,  is  returned  to  the 
air  in  kind,  when  evaporation  takes  place  upon  the  mountain,  in 
confequence  of  the  thaw  produced  :  Alfo  when  the  fnow  is  melted, 
it  not  only  thus  evaporates,  but  often  pours  down  along  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  fide,  together  with  the  heat  that  thawed  it ;  As  to  the  fun’s 
rays,  the  fogs  intercept  and  carry  away  fome  of  the  few  dire&ed  to 
its  furface,  and  ice  and  fnow  reflect  others :  And  bulk  for  bulk  rare 
air  poffeftes  little  heat;  and  what  heat  it  has,  fnow  (the  body  it 
chiefly  meets  with)  is  fuppofed  not  to  condudt  well*. 

How  little  proportional  heat  is  communicated  by  the  atmofphere 
to  other  bodies,  is  feen  by  the  difference  found  in  our  climates  be¬ 
tween  the  north  and  fouth  walls  of  a  hmjfe,  by  the  coolnefs  of  the 
air  itfelf  in  open  caves  and  grottos,  &c.  &c.  and  in  particular  when 
the  earth  is  covered  with  fnow,  we  are  told  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  froft  of  the  air  to  penetrate  the  foil.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  extend vely  though  (lowly,  heat  is  communicated  by  contact 
from  one  particle  of  earth  or  water  to  another,  will  appear  by  fome 
additional  remarks  and  corollaries ;  which  tend  to  prove  that  the 
earth’s  temperature  generally  taken  depends  wholly  upon  the  fun, 
and  that  without  this  particular  heat  the  earth  would  remain  for 
ever  frozen.  — 1°.  Springs  and  caves,  that  are  free  from  minerals  and 
tried  at  proper  depths,  feem  to  correfpond  with  the  average-heat  of  the 
climate  where  they  are  found ;  the  earth  at  certain  depths  ceafing  to 
obey  the  temporary  changes  of  the  fun,  and  only  retaining  its  average 
operation  ;  or  in  Other  words  the  flow  changing  mafles  of  the  ftrata 
below,  deducing  from  or  adding  to  the  upper  heat,  juft  in  proportion 
as  the  fun’s  heat  above  exceeds  or  falls  flicrt.  —  20.  The  fea  in  the 
tropics  is  gradually  colder  as  we  have  gone  lower  down  :  It  is 
ftill  colder  in  the  cold  regions,  but  liquid  as  far  as  the  founding 
line  has  gone  ;  Though  differing  lefs  in  the  proportion  of  heat 
between  its  furface  and  lower  parts  than  in  the  tropics ;  for  were 
the  cold  at  bottom  ever  to  produce  congelation,  the  ice  being 
fpecifically  lighter,  muft  be  expefted  to  rife,  and  while  rifing  would 
be  melted  again  quickly  by  the  fea  where  it  ftill  remained  liquid, 

*  [See  moft  particularly  Dr.  Franklin’s  theory  of  heat,  p.  350-7,  and  419-20. 
of  his  Letters,  5th  ed. — -If  it  be  thought  that  the  mountain  ought  to  be  heated  by 
its  contadt  with  the  ground  found  at  its  bafe ;  it  muft  be  recoliedted  that  the  earth 
immediately  under  its  bafe  (which  of  courfe  is  very  extended)  is  never  fhone  upon; 
and  that  the  parts  round  the  bafe  taken  ail  together,  are  for  very  various  regions  lefs 
warm  below  than  if  there  were  no  mountain  near  them.  As  we  have  never  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  earth’s  bowels  downwards  more  than  one-third  of  the  diftance 
fixed  by  Ulloa  for  the  point  of  congelation  upwards  at  the  equator,  it  is  not  to  be 
expedted  that  we  can  determine  precifely  how  high  up  the  effedt  of  contact  ought  to 
reach,  £.J 
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and  thence  produce  (what  is  feen)  a  pretty  even  temperature  be¬ 
low  *  ;  The  parts  above  being  regulated  by  the  mixed  operation  of 
climate,  evaporation,  agitation,  and  contatt.  —  30.  Though  thefe 
effedts  depend  upon  the  lun,  yet  its  light  and  rays  do  not  penetrate 
100  fathoms  into  the  fea,  and  not  at  all  into  land:  conlequcntly 
the  heat  mull  be  communicated  by  contaft. — 40.  I  conjecture  that 
the  moidure  of  the  ground  in  our  latitudes,  by  its  conducting  powers 
as  to  heat,  is  one  principal  caufeof  this  extenfive  diffufion  of  warmth 
by  land  :  for  in  India  during  a  heat  of  1  120  in  the  air,  ice  by  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  a  dry  pit,  in  high  ground,  and  furrounded  with  ltraw 
and  blanketting  (both  bad  conductors  of  heat,)  is  kept  unmelted 
within  four  or  five  yards  of  the  furface.  And  1  would  afk  whether 
the  drynefs  produced  by  fr oft  is  not  in  this  refpedt  of  the  dime  nature 
w'ith  this  drynefs  of  foil  arifing  from  abfence  of  moidure  ;  and 
whether  ice  is  not  for  various  reafons  a  worfe  conductor  of  heat  than 
water  ?-$  *.  In  Siberia  f  the  inner  furface  of  the  ground  appears  always 
frozen  ;  a  faCt  fird  intimated  by  the  want  of  fprings,  and  then  dis¬ 
covered  by  infpedtion  in  the  courfe  of  digging  for  them  ;  whence 
one  may  fuppofe  that  the  medium  temperature  of  the  climate  there 

for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  is  below  the  freezing  point. - - 

6°.  The  upper  crud  of  the  furface  however,  is  with  them  for  a  few 
feet  thawed  in  dimmer  :  as  with  us  it  is  only  to  the  fame  depth 
frozen  in  winter.  —  70.  The  difference  of  heat  between  day  and 
night,  winter  and  dimmer,  and  in  different  latitudes,  all  prove  the 
fun’s  omnipotence  ;  the  greater  heat  and  cold  (as  might  be  expetded 
where  large  maffes  are  in  quedion)  being  always  after  the  turn  of 
the  feafon,  See.  —  8°.  Mines  appear  to  keep  a  fimilar  gradation  of  heat 
with  that  of  the  tropical  feas :  the  inner  furface  here,  after  the  feafon 
has  for  fome  time  turned,  being  refpeClively  warmer  or  colder  than 
the  upper  furface  ;  (which  fame  circumdance  is  difeovered  in  the 
temperature  of  the  fea  at  thefe  times  in  uneven  climates,  when  fur¬ 
rowed  up  by  dorms.)  It  may  be  difficult  however  on  account  of 
mineral  and  artificial  heats,  the  forced  circulation  of  air,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  miners  bodies,  to  acquire  a  jud  notion  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  mines,  and  therefore  it  would  be  bed  perhaps  to  examine 
the  water  ilfuing  in  them  at  different  levels,  provided  it  be  pure  f  : 

and 

*  [This  perhaps  (allowance  being  made  for  the  form  of  the  veflfel,  to  leave  room 
for  the  afiertion  above)  will  help  to  explain  whence  it  is,  that  if  frefh  water  is  fet  to 
freeze,  the  unfrozen  refiduum  will  always  remain  at  320 ;  though  the  cold  is  intenfe 
and  equally  applies  to  the  water  and  the  ice  : — a  fa&  noticed  by  that  very  accurate 
and  modeft  experimenter,  Mr.  Nairne.  E.] 

-j-  [The  rivers  of  Siberia  therefore  have  their  origin  in  the  fouth,  and  go  on  fluid 
by  means  of  their  united  mafies  to  the  north.  In  the  north  probably  they  could  not 
have  originated,  or  at  leaft  have  been  perennial.  E.  j 

J  [Many  miflakes  are  daily  made,  even  by  philol’ophical  perfons,  in  taking  the 
temperature  of  liquids; — The  thermometer  fhould  remain  itr.mer  ed  in  them  at  the  mo¬ 
ment 
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and  even  then,  as  ore  probably  condu&s  heat  better  than  fimpld 
earth,  we  lhould  not  perhaps  acquire  a  perfe&  fcale  for  the  earth’s 
temperature  at  different  depths  where  there  aj;e  no  mines.— 90.  It 
'lias  been  mentioned  why  the  fea  is  not  found  frozen  at  its  bottom : 
Hitherto  in  temperate  climates  alfo  our  miners  have  no  where  met 
With  ice  by  land  ;  for  hitherto  our  miners  have  no  where  penetrated 

rj  of  a  mile  below  the  heights  where  they  have  firft  entered. - 

io°.  The  air  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  has  been  found  not  to 
arrive  at  the  fame  heat  that  is  feen  in  correfponding  fituations  in 
the  northern  one  ;  not  merely  from  the  lefs  comparative  fun  it 
enjoys,  though  that  is  of  weight;  but  owing,  I  believe  (as  Dr. 
Forfter  has  fuggefled)  to  the  little  land  now  proved  to  be  there : 
and  as  I  conceive  for  the  following  reafon.  The  circulation  of 
the  fea  prevents  its  furface  from  being  very  warm,  and  confequently 
its  atmofphere  ;  And,  as  it  prevents  it  alfo  from  being  very  cold, 
one  might  conje&ure  that  it  ought  to  produce  a  greater  equality  of 
temperature ;  fo  many  and  fo  deep  waters  (with  moiftened  earth 
Hill  under)  blending  together  through  all  their  mafs,  not  only  day 
and  night,  but  latitudes  and  feafons.  Accordingly  at  Hudfon’s  Bay 
in  north  latitude  590,  while  the  thermometer  has  varied  through 
the  year  127  degrees;  at  Falkland’s  iflands  in  fouth  latitude  530, 
it  has  varied  but  50  degrees  :  fo  that  though  there  may  be  lefs 
thanv  in  the  cold  parts  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  there  feems  to 
be  lefs  adlual  intenfity  of  cold*. — 11®.  There  are  other  circum- 
fiances  which  prove  how  powerful  a  fecondary  agent  the  fea  is, 
in  modifying  the  atmofphere  on  land  :  and  particularly  the  general 
even  fate  of  weather  enjoyed  by  places  which  receive  the  fea  winds, 
and  the  extremities  of  feafon  in  thofe  which  receive  the  land  winds ; 
remarkably  proved  in  middle  latitudes  (as  Dr.  Franklin  has  ob~ 
ferved)  where  wefterly  winds  prevail,  and  render  the  weftern  coafts 
of  large  tracts  of  fuch  land  of  an  even  temperature,  but  the  eaftern 
coafts  and  middle  territory  of  a  very  varying  one ;  the  furface  of 
the  earth  in  the  one  cafe  J  preferving  all  the  natural  inequalities 
of  the  fun’s  operation,  and  the  fea  in  the  other  cafe  removing  it. 
—  12®.  If  there  be  a  point  of  perpetual  congelation  downwards,  as 
there  is  upwards,  and  perhaps  horizontally,  then  we  need  not  fear 
left  the  waters  of  our  globe  lhould  leak  away ;  for  they  may  be 

ment  of  obfervation,  to  avoid  the  cold  from  evaporation ,  which  in  the  above  experi¬ 
ments  in  particular  cafes,  would  perhaps  amount  to  three  or  four  degrees.  So  when 
the  heat  of  pumps  or  wells  is  tried,  the  water  that  has  long  been  ha'  ding  at  the  top 
Ihoiiid  be  removed,  and  the  water  be  obtained  frefh  from  the  fpring  itfelf,  through 
channels  of  a  correfponding  temperature.  £.] 

*  [Dr.  Forher,  who  adapts  a  very  different  explanation  from  the  above  to  the 
faft  he  had  fo  happily  pointed  out,  adds  “  if  their  fummers  are  fo  cold,  how  cold 
il  then  muft  be  their  winters  ?”  E.J 

%  [Owing  to  feverai  caufes  probably.  E.J 
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confidered  as  held  in  by  an  impenetrable  frozen  bafin  of  earth.—* 
130.  Much  has  been  laid  of  fubterraneous  fires  by  chara&ers  of 
high  authority  and  late  date :  And  it  is  true  that  there  are  a  few 
volcanos  and  hot  minerals,  fparfely  fcattered  in  a  few  countries ; 
but  they  have  little  effcdl  in  warming  atmofphere,  land,  or  fea,  di¬ 
rectly  contiguous  to  them  ;  and  to  fuppofe  that  they  have  much 
influence  in  forming  the  general  temperature  of  the  globe,  is  like 
fuppofing  that  an  immenfe  plain,  nearly  \  covered  with  water,  would 
be  heated  through  its  whole  mafs,  by  here  and  there  a  bonfire  or 
lime-kiln  being  placed  within  it.  If  the  power  of  thefe  volcanos 
extended  even  a  few  miles  beyond  the  feat  of  their  minerals  and 
fumes,  how  happens  it  that  the  immenfe  volcanos  of  ./Etna  and 
Cotopaxi,  fuffer  a  circle  of  eternal  frofts  and  fnows  to  furround 
their  feet  ? — 14°.  For  the  fun  itfelf  to  have  produced  all  the  effects 
above  mentioned,  the  prefent  conftitution  of  things  mull  neceffarily 
have  long  fubfifted. — As  to  the  nature  of  its  rays,  whether  confid¬ 
ing  of  emifiions  both  of  light  and  heat  together  ;  or  of  light  fingly 
and  heat  confequentially ;  or  whether  the  whole  is  in  no  fort  an 
emiflion,  but  merely  prdfure  or  communicated  motion;  this  is  not 
the  proper  moment  for  difeuflion  :  Perhaps  there  are  optical  difficul¬ 
ties  attending  the  laft  of  thefe  folutions ;  and  were  the  firft  to  be 
held  the  true  one,  fuch  powerful  heat  being  incorporated  century 
after  century  with  our  globe,  one  might  have  expeCIed  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  it  by  this  time  to  have  arrived  at  prodigious  extremes  ; 
the  clear  unequivocal  progrefs  of  which  could  hardly  have  efcaped 
the  notice  of  hiftory.  Alterations  in  the  furface  of  land  excepted, 
from  the  deftru&ion  of  forefts,  &c.  perhaps  the  earth  may  now  be  held 
arrived  at  its  maximum  of  heat;  but  when  it  is  confidered  that  per¬ 
haps  vs  part  of  the  earth  is  ftill  in  foreft  that  is  yet  to  be  cut  down, 
this  fource  of  frelh  heat  feems  not  to  be  overlooked :  The  confequences 
attending  which  circumftance,  in  another  refpedt,  have  already 
been  fenous  in  the  Weft  Indies  ;  for  drought  in  fome  cafes  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  removal  of  forefts,  particularly  the  mountainous  ones ; 
becaufe  the  more  naked  foil  receiving  and  emitting  the  fun’s  heat 
better  than  the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees,  w’hen  the  mountains 
become  warmer  from  lofing  their  fereen,  they  are  lefs  able  than 
formerly  to  precipitate  vapors  or  clouds  from  the  humid  air  :  Hence 
in  fome  of  thefe  places  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  betaking  meafures 
to  reftore  their  forefts,  as  in  other  wretter  parts  they  are  in  hafte  to 
have  them  removed. 


I  thought  to  have  clofed  here,  but  a  hint  has  juft  occurred  to  me, 
which  I  cannot  but  relate. — Volcanos  even  in  the  tropics,  do  not 
heat  their  fides  and  ne.ks,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  being  frozen  ;  ftill 
lefs  then  do  they  their  roots  :  buppofe  therefore  a  volcano  in  fome 

northern 
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northern  country,  to  be  fo  high  or  cold,  as  to  be  infulated  by  frozen 
ground  below.  This  volcano  will  caufe  a  heat  perpendicularly  and  to 
great  height  over  it  in  the  air,  not  only  becaufe  its  heat  afcends,  but 
becaufe  the  heated  vaporized  air  alfo  afcends  :  The  column  of  air 
then  correfponding  to  its  bafe,  being  lighter  than  the  neighbouring 
ones,  mull  balance  itfelf  by  being  longer;  and  thence  will  ftand 
like  a  pillar  above  the  reft.  As  the  heat  continues,  may  not  the  air 
then,  which  from  the  frozen  face  of  the  country  is  furcharged  with 
electricity,  flow  in  turn  from  the  neighbouring  furface  to  form  a  part 
of  this  fucceflive  pillar,  each  particle  bringing  along  with  it  its  fur- 
charge  of  eleCtricity  ?  And  when  arrived  in  turn  at  the  pillar’s  fum- 
mit,  will  not  fuch  eleCtricity  have  a  better  chance  than  in  any  other 
iituation,  for  projecting  itfelf  towards  the  vacuum  above;  the  pillar 
not  only  being  thus  elevated,  but  the  heat  poflibly  extending  Hill 
above  ?  And  the  longer  and  fiercer  the  fire,  will  not  the  more  elec¬ 
trical  fluid  in  turn  be  tranfmitted? — Iceland  is  large,  elevated,  and 
in  65°  of  latitude ;  why  may  not  a  volcano  of  this  defcription  be 
found  in  Iceland,  and  produce  an  Aurora  Borealis  P  The  appearances 
of  fome  of  our  auroras  about  that  ifland  *,  the  frequent  volcanos 
difperfed  through  it,  the  flufnings  of  their  fire  according  with  the 
ftufhings  of  the  aurora,  and  the  pofiibility  of  feeing  what  happens' 
at  confiderable  elevations  in  that  quarter ;  feem  to  incline  one  to 
the  hypothefis.  If  our  auroras  have  only  lately  appeared,  the  fame 
may  be  the  cafe  with  the  volcano  that  has  produced  them;  which 
volcano  may  ceafe  again,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  volcano  of 
Hecla  has  ceafed.  And  if  the  aurora  ufually  is  feen  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  night,  and  is  brighteft  when  thaw  fucceeds  after  cold  ; 
will  not  this  correfpond  with  the  idea  that  humid  air  is  in  itfelf  ful- 
left  of  eleCtricity  ;  and  that  as  the  thaw  will  be  lateft  in  affecting  the 
high  lands  and  fome  inclination  to  froft  may  be  fuppofed  to  attend 
there  after  the  fun  firft  difappears ;  the  heated  pillar  of  air  may 
thence  (at  leaft  in  certain  ftages)  be  well  eleClrifted,  though  the 
ground  below,  and  perhaps  other  parts  of  the  furrounding  air  above, 
may  not  yet  have  acquired  conducting  powers? — Suppofe  this  mat¬ 
ter  were  more  obferved. — Though  there  is  but  little  land  in  the 
fouth,  Dr.  Forfter  was  not  in  wide  feas,  but  within  a  few  days  fail 
of  New  Zealand,  when  he  faw  the  auroras  in  that  hemifphere ;  Is 
there  no  lofty  volcano  then  in  New  Zealand?  — The  in/ulation  of 
the  volcano,  it  will  be  feen  is  eflential  to  its  operation  ;  for  were 
it  allowed  conducting  powers,  the  whole  furplus  of  eleCtricity  would 
rufh  through  the  fire  and  minerals,  to  the  moiftened  earth  and 
communicating  feas :  Hence  as  it  would  have  fpoiled  Dr.  Franklin’s 
idea  of  a  furcharge,  I  had  always  kept  volcanos  out  of  the  theory ; 
not  having  till  lately  adverted  to  the  probability  of  the  feCtion  of 

*  [See  page  519,  laft  note.  E.] 

*  their 
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their  bafe  being  frozen  throughout. — However  as  volcanos  are  faid  to 
require  water  to  form  their  minerals  into  a  pafte,  it  is  worth  confider- 
ing whence  the  water  is  to  come,  if  frofl  helps  *  to  infulate  the  vol¬ 
cano.  1  know  no  other  folution  than  the  following.  If  water  were 
once  allowed  a  remarkably  mild  feafon  for  penetrating  into  the 
mountain  (and  the  difference  of  a  few  inches  of  thaw,  or  a  chafm 
formed  by  an  earthquake  attending  fome  neighbouring  eruption, 
might  effedt  this)  the  materials  of  the  volcano  might  be  put  into 
order  for  an  eruption  ;  and  an  opening  being  once  formed,  the  water 
might  afterwards  be  fupplied  from  without :  for  the  Icelanders  are 
faid  by  experience  to  expedt  an  eruption  from  a  volcano,  whenever 
the  ice  is  formed  in  maifes  ready  to  drop  into  its  crater;  and  the 
neighbouring  fummits  might  eafily  give  this  fupply  f.  —  But  the 
whole  of  this  is  to  be  held  as  conjecture,  till  confirmed  by  better 
obfervation  ;  for  which  reafon  it  feems  prudent  not  to  venture  at 
prefent  upon  any  farther  minutiae. — It  may  be  proper  only  to  anti¬ 
cipate  a  confiderable  objection,  relative  to  the  fix.e  of  the  aurora  arc, 
compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  crater ;  which  perhaps  is  done 
by  oblerving,  that  when  the  column  of  heated  air  rifes  to  a  certain, 
fituation,  its  repulfive  force  makes  it  expand  and  float  on  the  top  of 
the  peighbouringcoiumns ;  and  theeledlric  fluid  it  contains  (already 
fpread  out  by  this  operation)  fpreads  itfelf  abundantly  wider  by  its 
own  farther  repulfion  as  it  advances  to  rarer  mediums  ;  till  at  iaft  it 
arrives  at  the  uiffuuon  obferved  when  it  firft  exhibits  light.  Indeed 
if  the  top  of  the  pillar  of  air  were  not  thus  fucceffiveiy  removed,  the 
air  below  could  no  longer  fucceffr,  ely  rife. 

The  fadts  taken  notice  of  in  the  courfe  of  the  notes  upon  this 
paper,  it  may  be  feen  perhaps  have  other  various  and  extenfive 
applications,  but  it  will  be  feen  alfo  that  fuch  applications  have  no 
claim  to  be  found  in  this  place,  i  lhali  therefore  conclude  with  the 
following  lift  of  references  confirming  what  has  been  hated  in  the 

poflfcript  to  thefe  note-. - IJlloa,  as  before  quoted,  and  vol.  I. 

p.  246;  Philofoph.  Tranf.  for  1770,  p.  147-9,  129,  and  131; 
Priefiley’s  Optics,  p.  426-9;  Philofoph.  Tranf.  for  177 6,  p.  107; 
J.  R.Forller’s  obfervations  during  a  voyage  round  the  worli,  p.6o. 
(confirmed  by  the  journal  of  Mr.  Bayley  in  the  Adventure  Hoop) 
alfo,  ibid.  p.  98-99  ;  Philof.  Tranf.  for  1775,  p.  459  *462,  with 
Martine’sEffay  on  Thermometers,  p.222,  and  other  fadts;  Phipps’s 
Voyage  toward  the  North  pole,  p.  141,  142-0,  14'  ;  Philcf  ph. 
Tranf.  for  1775,  p.  253,  compared  with  257  ;  Peterfburg  Memoirs  ; 

*  [There  mufl  be  an  abfence  of  minerals,  as  well  as  moifture,  where  the  infula- 
tion  is.  E.j 

4  [See  Dr.  Former’s  obfervations  during  a  voyage  round  the  world,  p.  121.  com¬ 
pared  with  p.  10  ;  Ulloa’s  very  fenfible  theory  of  volcanos  and  earthquakes,  vol.  zi. 
p.  87  ;  and  the  Abbe  Prevct’s  colledtion  of  voyages  and  continuation,  Vol.  18.  ch. 
2d.  and  3d.  4to  edit.  E.J 
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pe  Luc’s  Account  of  the  mines  in  the  Hartz  fore  ft  in  Germany,  alfo 
Bergman’s  Phyfical  Geography  ;  and  Muffchenbroek’s  Introdudlio 
<ad  Phil.  Natur.  artic.  2299.  E.] 

[  N.  B.  Since  writing  the  above,  M.  Mairan’ s  Traite  Phyfique  et 
Hijlorique  de  /’  Aur  ore  Bore  ale,  2  nde  edit,  has  fallen  into  my  hands.-— 
The  theory  is  fmgular  perhaps,  but  the  hiftorical  colledion  is  ela¬ 
borate  and  important.  It  poffibly  was  to  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of 
this  theory,  that  Dr.  Franklin  has  fuggeftea  a  caufe  for  the  frequent 
appearance  of  the  auroras  at  the  approach  of  winter  :  and  [  find  by 
Mairan’s  table,  that  out  of  1441  auroras  which  are  recorded  during 
1168  years,  212  were  feen  in  the  months  of  October,  and  202  in 
thofe  of  March  ;  which  gives  the  preference  to  Odober,  contrary  to 
Mu  lichen  broek,  and  conformable  to  Dr.  Franklin. —  Mairan  alfo 
makes  it  clear  that  the  auroras  were  formerly  ‘very  unfrequent ;  info- 
much  that  the  number  which  appeared  from  1722  to  1751  inclu- 
lively,  (amounting  to  989  in  only  30  years)  more  than  doubles  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  table  thofe  that  had  apeared  during  the  fpace  of  1138 
years  before. — lie  feems  alfo  to  have  proved  that  the  auroras  are 
neither  perpetual,  ancient,  nor  unufually  brilliant  towards  the  high 
latitudes  in  this  northern  hemifphere ;  and  that  they  are  perhaps  ne¬ 
ver  feen  in  it  at  fo  low  latitudes  as  36°  — In  the  fouthern  hemifphere, 
he  confirms  their  appearance  from  Ulloa  ;  who  fent  him  a  very 
iati  factory  account  by  letter,  of  fome  that  he  had  feen  in  doubling 
the  land  at  Cape  Horne ;  and  Erezier  alfo  appears  to  have  feen  the 
like  in  the  fame  fituation. — -Refpeding  the  height  of  the  auroras,  he 
exhibits  a  computation  made  by  various  philofophers  in  various  man¬ 
ners  of  certain  particular  ones,  and  ftates  the  average  of  them  at  173 
leagues  high  (of  which  leagues  25  go  to  a  degree)  ;  the  leweft  being 
47  leagues,  and  the  higheft  275  leagues :  And  in  another  place  he 
computes  the  average  of  them  at  200  leagues  high,  which  is  8  de¬ 
grees  or  556  Engliih  miles - -See  Mairan,  p.  554;  547-554; 

g2“93;  379-3g9k io4>  437;  438-441  5  56~7>  4°5“6>4i2>  433“6* 
alfo  Newton’s  Optics,  Qu.  28. 

:  '  *  .  *'  V  '  -  0  -s 

To  conclude;  when  I  firft  read  the  above  paper  in  May  laft,  I 
thought  I  faw  true  principles  contained  in  it,  though  I  felt  difficulties 
in  their  application.  Upon  a  due  confideration  however  of  the  loca¬ 
lity  of  the  auroras,  the  irregular  periods  of  their  appearance,  and  the 
fmall  elevation  of  the  atmofphere ;  I  find  thefe  difficulties  to  be  in- 
fuperable.  I  have  therefore  applied  the  fame  principles  of  “  eledri- 
\  *  cally  charged  air ,  and  a  non- conducting  earth  f  to  another  hypothefis; 
which  feems  to  admit  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth.  For  va¬ 
rious  reafons  however,  I  make  no  alterations  in  the  notes ;  which 
tend  to  eftablilh  two  fingular  fads ;  viz.  that  the  air  is  moift  and 
warm  at  unexpected  heights  above,  and  that  the  earth  is  frozen  at 
i*mexjpeded  depths  below.  July  1779.  N.B.  Vide  Addenda.  E.J 
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The  body 
Of 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Printer, 

(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book. 

Its  contents  torn  out. 

And  ftript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding) 

Lies  here,  food  for  worms ; 

Yet  the  work  itfelf  fhall  not  be  loft. 

For  it  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  once  more* 

In  a  new 

And  more  beautiful  edition, 

'Corrected  and  amended 
By 

The  Author  *. 


*  [A  news-paper,  in  which  I  have  feen  this  copy  of  Dr.  Franklin’s 
epitaph  on  himfelf \  fays  that  it  firft  appeared  in  a  Rojlon  nevjs-paper 
eltablilhed  and  printed  by  Dr.  Franklin.  E.  J 
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APPENDIX; 

Containing  additional  Papers  proper  for  infer t ion 

in  the  foregoing  work . 


-[g.  p.]  • 

Rules  for  a  Club  formerly  efablijhed  in 

Philadelphia 

Previous  queftion,  to  be  anfwered  at  every  meeting; 

T_T A VE  you  read  over  thefe  queries  this  morn- 
*  ing,  in  order  to  confider  what  you  might 
have  to  offer  the  Junto  [touching]  any  one  of 
them  ?  viz. 

‘  i .  Have  you  met  with  any  thing  in  the  author 

*  you  laft  read,  remarkable,  or  fuitable  to  be  com- 

*  municated  to  the  Junto  ?  particularly  in  hiftory, 

‘  morality,  poetry,  phylic,  travels,  mechanic  arts, 

*  or  other  parts  of  knowledge. 

X  [This  was  an  early  performance ;  and  carries  along  with  it 
an  air  of  Angularity,  accompanied  with  fuph  operative  good  fenfe 
and  philanthropy,  as  characterizes  it  for  I>r.  Franklin’s,  It  did  not 
come  into  my  pofleflion  early  enough  for  infertion  in  the  body  of  the 
work  ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  divifion  of  General  Politics  after  p.  81. 
as  the  chief  ends  propofed  by  it  tend  to  the  advancement  of  a  State, 

* — The  club  for  which  it  was  written,  was  held  (as  I  have  fuppofed) 
in  Philadelphia ;  and  if  I  am  well  informed  was  compofed  of  men 
considerable  for  their  influence  and  difcretion  ;  for  though  the  chief 
raeafures  of  Penfylvania  ufually  received  their  firlf  formatioi  in  this 
club,  it  exifted  for  30  years  without  the  nature. of  its  inftitution 
being  publicly  known.  E.] 
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*  2.  What  new  ftory  have  you  lately  heard 
‘  agreeable  for  telling  in  converfation  ? 

*  3.  Hath  any  citizen  in  your  knowledge  failed 

*  in  his  bufinefs  lately,  and  what  have  you  heard 

*  of  the  caufe  ? 

4  4.  Have  you  lately  heard  of  any  citizen’s 
c  thriving  well,  and  by  what  means  ? 

‘  5.  Have  you  lately  heard  how  any  prefen t 
4  rich  man,  here  or  elfewhere,  got  his  eftate  ? 

‘  6.  Do  you  know  of  any  fellow  citizen,  who 

*  has  lately  done  a  worthy  adtion,  deferving  praife 

*  and  imitation  ?  or  who  has  committed  an  error 
€  proper  for  us  to  be  warned  againft  and  avoid  ? 

4  [7.  What  unhappy  effedts  of  intemperance 

*  have  you  lately  obferved  or  heard  ?  of  impru- 
4  dence?  of  paffion?  or  of  any  other  vice  or  folly  ? 

*  8.  What  happy  effedts  of  temperance  ?  of 
s  prudence  ?  of  moderation  ?  or  of  any  other 
virtue  ?] 

*  9.  Have  you  or  any  of  your  acquaintance 

*  been  lately  fick  or  wounded  ?  If  fo,  what  reme- 
‘  dies  were  ufed,  and  what  were  their  effedts  ? 

*  10.  Who  do  you  know  that  are  fhortly  going 

*  voyages  or  journies,  if  one  fhould  have  occafion 
€  to  fend  by  them  ? 

*  11.  Do  you  think  of  any  thing  at  prefent,  in 
g  which  the  Junto  may  be  ferviceable  to  mankind  ? 
4  to  their  country,  to  their  friends,  or  to  them- 
4  felves  ? 


* 


4  12.  Hath 
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c  12.  Hath  any  deferring  ftranger  arrived  in 

*  town  fince  laft  meeting,  that  you  heard  of?  and 
c  what  have  you  heard  or  obferved  of  his  cha- 
‘  racter  or  merits  ?  and  whether  think  you,  it  lies 
‘  in  the  power  of  the  junto  to  oblige  him,  or 

*  encourage  him  as  he  deferves  ? 

c  13.  Do  you  know  of  any  deferving  young 
4  beginner  lately  fet  up,  whom  it  lies  in  the  power 

*  of  the  Junto  any  way  to  encourage  ? 

‘  1 4.  Have  you  lately  obferved  any  defedt  iii 
1  the  laws  of  your  country ,  [of]  which  it  would 
‘  be  proper  to  move  the  legiflature  for  an  amend- 
4  meat  ?  Or  do  you  know  of  any  beneficial  law 

*  that  is  wanting  ? 

‘  15.  Have  you  lately  obferved  any  encroach- 

*  ment  on  the  juft  liberties  of  the  people  ? 

‘  16.  Hath  any  body  attacked  your  reputation 

*  lately  ?  and  what  can  the  Junto  do  towards  fe- 

*  curing  it  ? 

‘  17.  Is  there  any  man  whofe  friendfhip  you 

*  want,  and  which  the  Junto  or  any  of  them,  can 
6  procure  for  you  ? 

£  18.  Have  you  lately  heard  any  member’s  cha- 
1  radter  attacked,  and  how  have  you  defended  it  ? 

‘  19.  Hath  any  man  injured  you,  from  whom 
‘  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Junto  to  procure  re- 
1  drefs  ? 

‘  20.  In  what  manner  can  the  Junto,  or  any  of 
€  them,  affift  you  in  any  of  your  honourable  de«* 
4  figns  ? 
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4  21.  Have  you  any  weighty  affair  in  hand,  in 
4  which  you  think  the  advice  ofsthe  Junto  may  be 
4  of  fervice  •f  ? 

4  22.  What  benefits  have  you  lately  received 
s  from  any  man  not  prefent  ? 


*  23.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  matters  of  opi¬ 
nion,  ofjuftice,  and  injuftice,  which  you  would 
gladly  haye  difcuffed  at  this  time  ? 


4  24.  Do  you  fee  any  thing  amifs  in  the  pre- 
4  fent  cuftoms  or  proceedings  of  the  Junto,  which 
4  might  be  amended  ? 


Any  perfon  to  be  qualified,  to  dand  up,  and  lay 
his  hand  on  his  bread:,  and  be  alked  thefe  ques¬ 
tions  ;  viz. 


4  1.  Have  you  any  particular  difrefpedt  to  any 
4  prefent  members  ? — Anfwer . ,  I  have  not. 

‘  2.  Do  you  fincerely  declare  that  you  love 
4  mankind  in  general ;  of  what  profeffion  or 
4  religion  foever  ?  Anfw .  I  do. 

4  3.  Do  you  think  any  perfon  ought  to  be 
4  harmed  in  his  body,  name  or  goods,  for  mere 
*  fpeculative  opinions,  or  his  external  way  of 
4  worfliip  ? — Anf.  No. 

4  4.  Do  you  love  truth  for  truth’s  fake,  and 
4  will  you  endeavour  impartially  to  find  and  re* 
4  ceive  it  yourfelf  and  communicate  it  to  others  ? 


f  [Queries  N°  7  and  8  follow  here,  in  the  original.  E.] 
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[  A.  D.  T.  ] 

State  of  the  Confiitution  of  the  Colonies ,  by  Governor 
Pownall  J  ; — with  Remarks  by  Dr.  Franklin. 

[  Principles.  ] 

I-\A/Herever  any  Englifmen  go  forth  without 
*  *  the  realm,  and  make  fettlements  in  par- 
tibus  exteris,  *  Thefe  fettlements  as  Englifli  fet> 

*  dements,  and  thefe  inhabitants  as  Englifh  fub- 

*  jeCts,  (carrying  with  them  the  laws  of  the  land 
<  wherever  they  form  colonies,  and  receiving  his 
€  Majefty’s  protection  by  virtue  of  his  royal  char- 

*  ter  or  commiffions  of  government,)  *  have 
4  and  enjoy  all  liberties  and  immunities  of  free 
4  and  natural  fubjeCts,  to  all  intents  conflruCtions 

*  and  purpofes  whatfoever ;  as  if  they  and  every 
c  of  them  were  born  within  the  realm  And 
are  bound  by  the  like  allegiance  as  every  other 
fubjeCt  of  the  realm. 

# 

j Rem-  The  fettlers  of  colonies  in  America  did  not  carry  with  them 
the  laws  of  the  land ,  as  being  bound  by  them  wherever  they  fhould 
fettle.  They  left  the  realm  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  and  hard- 

lhips 

X  [This  State  of  the  Confitution  of  the  Colonies  was  printed  at  the 
clofe  of  1769,  and  communicated  to  various  perfons,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  milchief,  from  the  mifunderftandings  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  and  the  people  of  America.  I  have  taken  che 
liberty  of  afcribing  it  to  Governor  Pownall,  as  his  name  could  have 
been  no  fecret  at  the  time. — Dr.  Franklin’s  remarks  (which  from 
their  early  date  are  the  more  curious)  are  in  manufcript ;  and  from 
an  obfervation  in  reply  figned  T.  P.  appear  to  have  been  com¬ 
municated  to  Governor  Pownall.  — The  larger  type  with  the  lower 
notes,  mark  •what  belongs  to  Governor  Pownall ;  and  the  lmaller  type, 
mixed  with  the  larger  one  and  figned  B.  F.  marks  what  belongs  to 
Dr.  Franklin.  E.] 

*  Pratt  and  York. 
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fhips  they  were  under,  where  Tome  of  thofe  laws  were  in  force  i 
particularly  ecclefiaftical  laws,  thofe  for  payment  of  tythes  and 
others.  Had  it  been  underftood  that  they  were  to  carry  thefe  laws 
with  them,  they  had  better  have  (laid  at  home  among  their  friends, 
unexpofed  to  the  rifques  and  toils  of  a  new  fettlement.  They  car¬ 
ried  with  them,  a  right  to  fitch  parts  of  the  Ia*tvs  of  the  land ,  as  they 
jfhould  judge  advantageous  or  ufeful  to  them  i  a  right  to  be  free  from 
thofe  they  thought  hurtful :  and  a  right  to  make  fuch  others,  as  they 
fhould  think  neceftary,  not  infringing  the  general  rights  of  Englilh- 
raen  ;  And  fuch  new  laws  they  were  to  form,  as  agreeable  as  might 
be  to  the  laws  of  England.  B.  F . 

2.  Therefore  the  common  law  of  England 7  and 
all  fuch  ftatutes  as  were  enabled  and  in  force  at  the 
time  in  which  fuch  fettlers  went  forth,  and  fuch 
colonies  and  plantations  were  eftablifhed,  (except 
as  hereafter  excepted)  together  with  all  fuch  alte¬ 
rations  and  amendments  as  the  faid  common  law 
may  have  received ;  is  from  time  to  time  and  at 
all  times,  the  law  of  thofe  colonies  and  planta¬ 
tions. 

Rem.  So  far  as  they  adopt  it ;  by  exprefs  laws  or  by  practice.  B.  F . 

3.  Therefore  all  ftatutes  touching  the  right  of 
the  fnccfjkn7  and  fettlement  of  the  crown,  with 
the  ftatutes  of  treafon  relating  thereto  3  J  All  fta¬ 
tutes 

j  -  -■■■■■I.  >  ■!■■■  - - -  ■  I.  - i- - Hi _ ^ 

-  -  ;  :  '  r  :  - *  . 

X  [i.  e.  ]  All  ftatutes  refpebling  the  general  relation  between  the' 
crown  and  the  fubjebt ;  not  fuch  as  refpedt  any  particular  or  peculiar 
eftabliftiinent  of  the  realm  of  England.  As  for  inftance :  By  the 
13th  and  14th  of  Car.  II.  c.  2.  the  fupreme  military  power  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  in  general,  without  limitation,  in  his  Majefty,  and  to* 
have  alvvay  been  of  right  annexed  to  the  office  of  King  of  England, 
throughout  all  his  Majefty’s  realms  and  dominions ; — Yet  the  enabl¬ 
ing  claufe,  which  refpebts  only  the  peculiar  eftabliftimentof  the  militia 
of  England,  extends  to  the  realm  of  England  only:  So  that  the  fu- 
£reme  military  power  of  the  crown  in  all  other  his  Majefty’s  realms 
and  dominions  (lands,  as  to  this  jlatute ,  on  the  bafts  of  its  general 
power,  unlimited.  However,  the  feveral  legiflatures  of  his  Majefty’s 
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« 

tutes  regulating  or  limiting  the  general  powers  and 
authority  of  the  crown ,  and  the  exercife  of  the  ju- 
rifdidtion  thereof ;  All  ftatutes  declaratory  of  the 
rights  and  liberty  of  the  fubjedl ,  do  extend  to  all 
Britifh  fubjedts  in  the  colonies  and  plantations  as 
of  common  right,  and  as  if  they  and  every  of  them 
were  born  within  the  realm. 

Rem.  It  is  doubted  whether  any  fettlementof  the  crown  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  takes  place  in  the  colonies,  otherwife  than  by  Confent  of  the 
Aflemblies  there.  Had  the  rebellion  in  1745  fucceeded  To  far  as  to 
fettle  the  Stuart  family  again  on  the  throne,  by  a£t  of  parliament, 
I  think  the  colonies  would  not  have  thought  themfelves  bound  by 
fuch  A6t.  They  would  Hill  have  adhered  to  the  prefent  family,  as 
long  as  they  could.  B.  F . 

[Obf.  in  Reply.  They  are  bound  to  the  King  and  his  fucceffors, 
and  we  know  no  fucceffion  but  by  act  of  parliament.  T.  P. ] 

4.  Ail  ftatutes  enadted  fnce  the  eftablifhment 
of  colonies  and  plantations,  do  extend  to  and  ope¬ 
rate  within  the  laid  colonies  and  plantations,  in 
which  ftatutes  the  fame  are  fpecially  named . 

Rem.  It  is  doubted  whether  any  adt  of  parliament  fhould  of  right 
operate  in  the  colonies  :  in  fail  feveral  of  them  have  and  do  operate. 

B.  F. 

5.  Statutes  and  cuftoms  which  refpedt  only  the 
fpecial  and  local  circumjlances  of  the  realm,  do  not 
extend  to  and  operate  within  faid  colonies  and 
plantations,  where  no  fuch  fpecial  and  local  cir- 
cumftances  are  found. —  (Thus  the  ecclefiafiical 
and  canon  law,  and  all  fatutes  refpedling  tythes  ; 


kingdom  of  Ireland,  of  his  dominions  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  feve- 
ral  colonies  and  plantations  in  America ;  have,  by  laws  to  which 
the  King  hath  given  his  confent,  operating  within  the  precin&s  of 
their  fevt-ral  jurifdicUons,  limited  the  powers  of  it  and  regulated  the 
exercife  thereof. 

The 


I 
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The  laws  refpedting  courts  baron  and  copyholds  $ 
The  game  alls-,  The  ftatutes  refpelling  the  poor, 
and  fettlements ;  and  all  other  laws  and  ftatutes 
having  fpecial  reference  to  fpecial  and  local  cir- 
cumftances  and  eftablifhments  within  the  realm  ; 
— do  not  extend  to  and  operate  within  thefe  fet¬ 
tlements,  in  partibus  exteris,  where  no  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  or  eftablifhments  exift.) 

Rem.  Thefe  laws  have  no  force  in  America  :  not  merely  becaufs 
local  circumftances  differ ;  but  becaufe  they  have  never  been  adopted, 
or  brought  over  by  Adds  of  Alfembly  or  by  practice  in  the  courts, 
B.  F. 

6.  No  ftatutes  made  fmce  the  eftablifhment  of 
faid  colonies  and  plantations,  ( except  as  above  de- 
icribed  in  Articles  3.  and  4.)  do  extend  to  and 
operate  within  faid  colonies  and  plantations. 

Quere.  —  Would  any  ftatute  made  fince  the 
eftablifhment  of  faid ,  colonies  and  plantations, 
which  ftatute  imported  to  annul  and  abolifh  the 
powers  and  jurifdidtions  of  their  refpedtive  confti- 
tutions  of  government,  where  the  fame  was  not 
contrary  to  the  laws,  or  any  otherwife  forfeited 
or  abated ;  or  which  ftatute  imported  to  take 
away,  or  did  take  away,  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  fettlers,  as  Britifh  fubjedts  : — Would  fuch 
ftatute,  as  of  right,  extend  to  and  operate  within 
laid  colonies  and  plantations  ? 

Anfvoer.  No.  The  parliament  has  no  fuch  power.  The  charters 
cannot  be  altered  but  by  confent  of  both  parties.  The  King  and  the 
Colonies.  B.  F. 


[Corollaries 
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[Corollaries  from  the  foregoing  Principles . ] 

Upon  the  matters  of  fad:,  right  and  law  as 
above  ftated,  it  is,  That  the  Britifh  fubjeds  thus 
fettled  in  partibus  exteris  without  the  realm,  fo 
long  as  they  are  excluded  from  an  intire  union 
with  the  realm  as  parts  of  and  within  the  fame  ; 
have  a  right  to  have  (as  they  have)  and  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  (as  they  are)  a  diftindl  intire  civil  go¬ 
vernment  ;  of  the  like  powers  pre-eminences  and 
jurifdidions  (conformable  to  the  like  rights,  pri¬ 
vileges,  immunities,  franchifes,  and  civil  liber¬ 
ties),  as  are  to  be  found  and  are  eftablifhed  in 
the  Britifh  government,  refpeding  the  Britifh 
fubjed  within  the  realm. 

Rem.  Right.  B.  F. 

Hence  alfo  it  is.  That  the  Rights  of  the  fubjett 
as  declared  in  the  Petition  of  rights.  That  the 
Limitation  of  the  prerogative  by  the  Ad  for  abo- 
lifhing  the  Star-chamber  and  for  regulating  the 
Privy-council,  &c.;  That  the  Habeas  Corpus  Ad, 
The  Statute  of  Frauds,  The  Bill  of  Rights  ;  do  of 
common  right  extend  to  and  are  in  force  within 
'  faid  colonies  and  plantations. 

Rem.  Several  of  thefe  rights  are  eftablilhed  by  fpecial  colony  laws. 
If  any  are  noc  yet  fo  eftablilhed,  the  colonies  have  right  to  fuch 
laws :  And  the  covenant  having  been  made  in  the  charters  by  the 
King,  for  himfelf  and  his  fuccelfors,  fuch  laws  ought  to  receive  the 
royal  alfent  as  of  right.  B.  F. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  freeholders  within  the  pre- 
cinds  of  thefe  jurifdidions  have  (as  of  right  they 
ought  to  have)  a  fhare  in  the  power  of  making  tbofe 
laws  which  they  are  to  be  governed  by,  by  the 

right 
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right  which  they  have  of  fending  their  reprefen - 
tatives  to  act  for  them  and  to  con  fen  t  for  them  in 
all  matters  of  legiflation ;  which  reprefentatives 
when  met  in  general  aflembly,  have,  together 
with  the  crown,  a  right  to  perform  and  do  all 
the  like  adts  refpedting  the  matters  things  and 
rights  within  the  precindts  of  their  jurifdidtion, 
as  the  parliament  hath  refpedting  the  realm  and 
Britifh  dominions. 

Hence  alfo  it  is  that  all  the  executive  offices , 
(from  the  fupreme  civil  magiftrate  as  locum  tenens 
to  the  King,  down  to  that  of  conftable  and  head- 
borough  ;)  muft  of  right  be  eftablifhed  with  all 
and  the  like  powers,  neither  more  nor  lefs  than 
as  defined  by  the  conftit'ution  and  law:  as  in  fadt 
they  are  eftablifhed. 

Hence  it  is  that  th t  judicial  offices  and  courts  of 
juflice ,  eftablifhed  within  the  precindfs  of  laid  ju- 
Kldidtions,  have,  as  they  ought  of  right  to  have  ; 
all  thofe  jurifdidl'ions  and  powers  ‘  as  fully  and 
‘  amply  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  whatfoever ; 
c  as  the  courts  of  King’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 

4  and  Exchequer,  within  his  Majefty’s  kingdom 
c  of  England,  have,  and  ought  to  have;  and  are 
*  empowered  to  give  judgment  and  award  exe- 
‘  cution  thereupon  J.’ 

Hence  it  is,  that  by  the  pofleffion  enjoyment 
and  exercife  of  his  Majefty’s  Great  Seal  delivered’ 
to  his  Majefty’s  Governor,  there  is  eftablifhed 
within  the  precindts  of  the  refpedlive  jurifdidtions 


%  LawinNew-England,  confirmed  by  the  crown,  Oft,  22,  1700. 
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all  the  fame  and  like  powers  of  Chancery  (except 
where  by  charters  Specially  excluded)  as  his  Ma- 
jeftv’s  chancellor  within  his  Majefty’s  kingdom 
of  England  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  by 
delivery  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  —  And 
hence  it  is  that  all  the  like  rights  privileges  and 
powers,  follow  the  ufe  exercife  and  application 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  each  colon v  and  plantation 
within  the  precindts  of  laid  jurifdidtion  >  as  doth, 
and  ought  of  right  to  follow  the  ufe,  exercife, 
and  application  of  the  Great  Seal, 

Hence  alfo  it  is  that  appeals  in  Real  actions, 
*  whereby  the  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
‘  ments  of  Britifh  fubjedts  may  be  drawn  into 
‘  queftion  and  difpofed  of  J do  not  lie,  as  of 
right  and  by  law  they  ought  not  to  lie,  to  the 
King  in  council. 

Hence  alfo  it  is  that  there  is  not  any  law  now  in 
being,  whereby  the  fu bj e d?  within  laid  colonies  and 
plantations  can  be  removed *  *  from  the  jurifdidtion 

to 


t  16th  Car.  I.  c.  10. 

*  The  cafe  of  the  court  created  by  Act  of  Parliament  1 1  and  12th 
of  William  III.  c.  7.  (fince  the  enadting  of the  Habeas  Corpus  Ad)  for 
the  trial  of  piracies  felonies  and  robberies  committed  in  or  upon  the 
fea,  or  in  any  haven  river  creek  or  place  nvhere  the  Admiral  has 
junfdidion,  does 'no  way  affedl  this  pofition  :  Nor  doth  the  14  §.  of 
the  faid  llatute  diredting  that  the  commiffioners,  of  whom  fuch  court 
confiits,  may  ihue  their  warrant  for  apprehending  fuch  pirates  See. 
in  order  to  their  being  tried  in  the  colonies,  or  fent  into  England ; 
any  way  militate  with  the  dodtrine  here  laid  down  :  nor  can  it  be 
applied  as  the  cafe  of  a  jurifdidion  ad u ally  exijling ,  which  fuperfedes 
the  jurisdictions  of  the  courts  in  the  colonies  and  plantations  ;  and 
as  w  hat  authorifes  the  taking  the  accufed  of  fuch  piracies  &c.  from 
thofe  jurifditiicns ,  and  the  fending  fuch  fo  taken  to  England  for  trial. 
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to  which  he  is  amenable  in  all  his  rights,  and  through 
which  his  fervice  and  allegiance  mu  ft  be  derived 
to  the  crown,  and  from  which  no  appeal  lies  in 
criminal  caufes  ;  fo  as  that  fuch  fubjed:  may  be¬ 
come  amenable  to  a  jurifdidion  foreign  to  his 
natural  and  legal  refiancy ;  to  which  he  may  be 
thereby  tranfported,  and  under  which  he  may  be 
brought  to  trial  and  receive  judgment,  contrary 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  fubjed  as  de¬ 
clared  by  the  fpirit  and  intent  and  efpecially  by 
the  1 6th  §.  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Ad.— And  if 
the  perfon  of  any  fubjed  within  the  faid  colonies 
and  plantations  fhould  be  feized  or  detained  by 
any  power  ifluing  from  any  court,  without  the 
jurifdidion  of  the  colony  where  he  then  had  his 
legal  refiancy ;  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the 
courts  of  juftice  within  fuch  colony  (it  is  un- 


— It  cannot  be  applied  as  a  cafe  fimilar  and  in  point  to  the  applica* 
tion  of  an  Aft  of  Parliament  (paffed  in  the  35th  of  Hen.  VIII.  con¬ 
cerning  the  trial  of  treafcns,)  lately  recommended  in  order  to  the 
fending  perfons  accufed  of  committing  crimes  in  the  plantations,  to 
England  for  trial :  Becaufe  this  Aft  of  the  1  ith  &  12th  of  William, 
c.  7.  refpefts  crimes  committed  in  places,  “  Where  the  Admiral  has 
jurifditticn f  and  Cafes  to  which  the  jurifdiftion  of  thofe  provincial 
courts  do  not  extend .  In  the  cafe  of  tveafons  committed  'within  the  ju- 
rifdifiion  of  the  colonies  and  plantations  ;  there  are  courts  competent 
to  try  fuch  crimes  and  to  give  judgment  thereupon,  where  the  trials 
of  fuch  are  regulated  by  laws  to  which  the  King  hath  given  his  con- 
fent :  Prom  which  there  lies  no  appeal,  and  wherein  the  King  hath 
civen  power  and  inftruftion  to  his  Governor  as  to  execution  or 
refpite  of  judgment.  The  faid  Aft  of  Hen.  VIII.  which  provides 
remedy  fpr  a  cafe  which  fuppofes  the  •want  of  due  legal  jurifdiftion 
cannot  bk  any  way,  or  by  any  rule,  applied  to  a  cafe  where  there  is 
due  legal  and  competent  jurifdiftion. 


doubtedly 
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doubtedly  of  their  jurifdidion  fo  to  do)  to  iflue 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 

Hence  alfo  it  is,  that  in  like  manner  as  4  the 

*  command  and  difpojition  of  the  militia ,  and  of  all 
€  forces  by  feaand  land ,  and  of  all  forts  and  places 

*  of  ftrength  ;  is,  and  by  the  laws  of  England 
4  ever  was,  the  undoubted  right  of  his  Majefty, 

*  and  his  royal  predeceffors  Kings  and  Queens 
€  of  England,  within  all  his  Majefty’s  realms 
4  and  dominions^;’  in  like  manner  as  the  fu- 
preme  military  power  and  command  (fo  far  as 
the  conftitution  knows  of  and  will  juftify  its 
eftabli (lament)  is  infeparably  annexed  to,  and 
forms  an  eftential  part  of,  the  office  of  fupreme 
civil  magiftrate,  the  office  of  King  :  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  in  all  governments  under  the  King,  where 
the  conftituents  are  Britifti  fubjedts  and  of  full 
and  perfedt  right  entitled  to  the  Britifh  laws  and 
conftitution,  the  fupreme  military  command 

X  [The]  referring  to  an  old  Adi  made  for  the  trial  of  treafons  corn” 
mitted  crut  of  the  realm,  by  fueh  perfons  as  had  no  legal  refiancy  but 
within  the  realm,  and  who  were  of  the  realm  ;  applying  the  purview 
of  that  ftatute  which  was  made  to  bring  fubjedts  of  the  realm  who  had 
committed  treafon  out  of  the  realm  (where  there  was  no  criminal  ju~ 
rijdidion  to  which  they  could  be  amenable )  to  trial  within  the  realm, 
under  that  criminal  jurifdiction  to  which  alone  by  their  legal  refiancy 
and  allegiance  they  were  amenable ;  applying  this  to  the  cafe  of 
fubjedls  whofe  legal  refiancy  is  without  the  realm,  and  who  are  by 
that  reliancy  and  their  allegiance  amenable  to  a  jurifdidlion  autho¬ 
rized  and  empowered  to  try  and  gire  judgment  upon  all  capital  of¬ 
fences  whatfoever  without  appeal ;  thus  applying  this  ftatute  fo  as  to 
take  up  a  proceeding,  for  which  there  is  no  legal  procefs  either  by 
common  or  ftatute  law  as  now  eftabliftied,  but  in  defiance  of  which 

there  is  a  legal  procefs  eftablifned  by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Adi; ; - 

Would  be,  to  disfranchife  the  fubjedt  in  America  of  thofe  rights  an£ 
l^erties  which  by  ftatute  and  common  law  he  is  now  in  titled  to. 

f  13th  and  14th  Car.  II.  c.  2. 

N  O  within 
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within  the  precinds  of  fuch  jurifdidions,  mull 
be  infeparably  annexed  to  the  office  of  fupreme 
civil  magiftrate,  (his  Majefty’s  Regent,  Vice¬ 
gerent,  Lieutenant,  or  Locum  Tenens,  in  what 
form  foever  eftabliftied ;)  fo  that  the  King  cannot 
by  any  J  commiftion  of  regency?  by  any  com- 
miffion  'or  charter  of  government,  feparate  or 
withdraw  the  fupreme  command  of  the  military 
from  the  office  of  fupreme  civil  magiftrate  j— either 
by  referving  this  command  in  his  own  hands,  to 
be  exercifed  and  executed  independent  of  the  civil 
power ;  or  by  granting  a  diftind  commiffion  to 
any  military  commander  in  chief,  fo  to  be  exer¬ 
cifed  and  executed ;  but  more  especially  not  within 
fuch  jurifdidions  where  fuch  fupreme  military 
power  (fo  far  as  the  confutation  knows  and  will 
juftify  the  fame)  is  already  annexed  and  granted 
to  the  office  of  fupreme  civil  magiftrate.— And 
hence  it  is  that  the  King  cannot  erect  or  eftablifh 
any  law  martial  or  military  command,  by  any 
commiffion  which  may  fuperfede  and  not  be  tub-? 
jed/to  the  fupreme  civil  magiftrate,  within  the 

|  If  the  King  was  to  abfent  himfelf  for  a  time  from  the  realm, 
and  did  as  ufual  leave  a  regency  in  his  place,  (his  locum  tenens  as 
fupreme  civil  magiftrate  ;)  Could  he  authorize  and  commiftion  any 
military  commander  in  chief,  to  command  the  militia  forts  and 
forces,  independent  of  fuch  regency  ?  Could  he  do  this  in  Ireland  ? 
Could  he  do  this  in  the  colonies  and  plantations,  where  the  Governor 
is  already,  by  commiftion  or  charter  or  both  under  the  Great  Seal, 
military  commander  in  chief  f  as  part  of  (and  infeparably  annexed 
to)  the  office  of  fupreme  civil  magiftrate,  his  Majefty’s  locum  tenens 
withrC  faid  jurifdiciions  ?  If  he  could;  then  while  openly,  by 
patent'  according  to  law,  he  appeared  to  eftablifh  a  free  Britifh  con¬ 
stitution,  he  might  by  a  fallacy  eftablifh  a  military  power  and  go¬ 
vernment. 

refpediv^ 
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refpe&ive  precinfts  of  the  civil  jurifdidlions  of 
faid  colonies  and  plantations ;  otherwife  than  in 
fuch  manner  as  the  faid  law  martial  and  military 
commiffions  are  annexed  or  fubjedl  to  the  fupreme 
civil jurifdidtion  within  his  Majefty’s  realms  and 
dominions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  And 
hence  it  is  that  the  eftablifhment  and  exerciie  of 
fuch  commands  and  commiffions  would  be  ille- 


saU- 


Rem.  The  King  has  the  command  of  all  military  force  in  his  domi¬ 
nions :  But  in  every  diftindt  Hate  of  his  dominions  there  fhould  be 
the  confent  of  the  parliament  or  affembly,  (the  reprefentative  body) 
to  the  roofing  and  keeping  up  fuch  military  force.  —  He  cannot  even 
raife  troops  and  quarter  them  in  another,  without  the  confent  of 
that  other.  He  cannot  of  right  bring  troops  raifed  in  Ireland  and 
quarter  them  in  Britain,  but  with  the  confent  of  the  parliament  of 
Britain  :  Nor  carry  to  Ireland  and  quarter  there,  foldiers  raifed  in 
Britain,  without  the  confent  of  the  Irifh  parliament ;  unlefs  in  time 
of  war  and  cafes  of  extreme  exigency. — In  1756  when  the  Speaker 
went  up  to  prelent  the  money-bills,  he  faid  among  other  things, 
that  4  England  was  capable  of  lighting  her  own  battles  and  defend- 
4  ingherfelf;  And  although  ever  attached  to  yourMajefty’s  perfon, 

4  ever  at  eafe  under  your  juft  government;  They  cannot  forbear 
4  taking  notice  of  fome  circumftances  in  the  prefent  fituation  of 
4  affairs,  which  nothing  but  the  confidence  in  your  juftice,  could 
4  hinder  from  alarming  their  molt  ferious  apprehenfions.  Subfidies 
4  to  foreign  princes,  when  already  burthened  with  a  debt  fcarce  to  be 
4  borne,  cannot  but  be feverely  felt,  c/' foreign  troops, 

4  a  thing  unprecedented ,  unheard  of \  unknown ,  brought  into 
4  England;  cannot  but  alarm,  See.  Seed  (See  the  Speech.) 

N.  B.  Thefe  foreign  troops  were  part  of  the  King’s  fubjedis, 
Hanoverians,  and  all  in  his  fervice  ;  which  the  fame  thing  as  **  B.  F» 

I  [Governor  P.  accompanied  this  paper  to  Dr.  F.  with  a  fort  of  prophetic  remark. 
After  Hating  that  thefe  theorems,  and  their  application  to  exihing  cafes,  were  in¬ 
tended  to  remedy  the  prejudice  indigehion  indecifion  and  errors  then  prevailing  either 
in  opinions  or  conduA  ;  he  adds  4  The  very  attention  to  the  invehigation  may  lead 
*  to  the  difeovery  of  fome  truths  refpeffing  tbs  'wholt  Brjtijb  Empire,  then  little  thought 
4  of  and  fcarce  even  fufpe&ed  ;  and  which  perhaps  it  would  not  be  prudsn  at  this 
4  time  to  mark  and  point  out.’ — The  miniher  however  judged  the  dipujfion  of 
dubious  rights  over  growing  hates,  a  better  policy,  than  poflcllion  diferetion  and 
ftlence;  He  turned  civilian,  and  loh  an  empire,  £.] 

N  n  2 
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[A:  D.T.]  fo  be  infer  ted  after  p.  232,  or  p.  302* 

1  ‘i 

London,  Nov.  28,  1768, 

Dear  Sir*, 

1  Received  your  obliging  favour  of  the  12th  in- 
ftant.  Your  fentiments  of  the  importance  of 
the  prefen t  difpute  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies,  appear  to  me  extremely  juft.  There 
is  nothing  I  wifh  for  more  than  to  fee  it  amicably 
and  equitably  fettled. — But  Providence  will  bring 
about  its  own  ends  by  its  own  means;  and  if  it 
intends  the  downfal  of  a  nation,  that  nation  will 
be  fo  blinded  by  its  pride,  and  other  paflions,  as 
not  to  fee  its  danger,  or  how  its  fall  may  be  pre¬ 
vented. 

Being  born  and  bred  in  one  of  the  countries, 
and  having  lived  long  and  made  many  agreeable 
connexions  of  friendfhip  in  the  other,  I  wifh  all 
profperity  to  both  :  but  I  have  talked,  and  writ¬ 
ten  fo  much  and  fo  long  on  the  fubjedf,  that  my 
acquaintance  are  weary  of  hearing,  and  the  public 
of  reading  anymore  of  it ;  which  begins  to  make 
me  weary  of  talking  and  writing :  especially  as  I 
do  not  find  that  I  have  gained  any  point,  in  either 
country ;  except  that  of  rendering  myfelf  fuf- 
pedted,  by  my  impartiality ;  in  England,  of  be- 

*  [I  cannot  pretend  to  fay  what  is  the  publication  promifed  in  this 
letter;  uniefs  probably  it  alludes  to  the  one  given  above  at  p.  232  ; 

In  which  cafe  there  is  a  miftake  in  the  date  of  the  year. - —When 

this  work  is  tran dated  or  reprinted,  this  letter  mull;  either  precede 
the  piece  in  queftion,  or  follow  the  Examination  before  the  Houfe 
pf  Commons,  at  p.  302.  E.] 
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lng  too  much  an  American,  and  in  America  of 
being  too  much  an  Englifhman.  Your  opinion 
however  weighs  with  me,  and  encourages  me  to 
try  one  effort  more,  in  a  full,  though  concife 
date  of  fads,  accompanied  with  arguments  drawii 
from  thofe  fads;  to  be  publiihed  about  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  parliament,  after  the  holidays. 

If  any  good  may  be  done  I  fliall  rejoice ;  but 
at  prefent  I  almoft  defpair. 

Have  you  ever  feen  the  barometer  fo  low  as  of 
late?  The  22d  inftant  mine  was  at  28,  41,  and 
yet  the  weather  fine  and  fair. 

With  finccre  efteem,  I  am.  Dear  Friend* 

Yours  affedionately. 


B.  Franklin, 
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Philadelphia,  May  16,  1775. 

Dear  Friend 

X70U  will  have  heard  before  this  reaches  you, 
^  of  a  march  ftolen  by  the  regulars  into  the 
country  by  night,  and  of  their  expedition  back 
again.  They  retreated  20  miles  in  [6]  hours. 

The  Governor  had  called  the  Affembly  to  pro- 
pofe  Lord  North’s  pacific  plan  ;  but  before  the 
time  of  their  meeting,  began  cutting  of  throats ; 
— You  know  it  was  faid  he  carried  the  fword  in 
one  hand,  and  the  olive  branch  in  the  other;  and 
it  feems  he  chofe  to  give  them  a  tafte  of  the  fword 
firft. 

He  is  doubling  his  fortifications  at  Boflon,  and 
hopes  to  fecure  his  troops  till  fuccour  arrives. 
The  place  indeed  is  naturally  fo  defenfible,  that  I 
think  them  in  no  danger. 

All  America  is  exafperated  by  his  conduft,  and 
more  firmly  united  than  ever.  The  breach  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  is  grown  wider,  and  in 
danger  of  becoming  irreparable. 

I  had  a  paflage  of  fix  weeks ;  the  weather  con- 
ftantly  fo  moderate  that  a  London  wherry  might 


#  [I  run  much  rifque  in  the  publication  of  the  three  following 
letters ;  but  I  think  they  contain  fuch  valuable  fads,  and  Ihevv  fo 
well  the  nature  of  Dr.  Franklin’s  temper,  that  I  ought  to  encounter 
feme  difficulty  either  than  fuffer  them  to  be  loft.  E>] 

have 
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have  accompanied  us  all  the  way.  I  got  home  in 
the  evening,  and  the  next  morning  was  unani- 
moully  chofen  by  the  Affembly  a  delegate  to  the 
Congrefs,  now  fitting. 

In  coming  over  I  made  a  valuable  philofo- 
phical  difcovery,  which  I  fhall  communicate  to 
you,  when  I  can  get  a  little  time.  At  prefent 
am  extremely  hurried.  *  *  *  * 

Yours  moft  affectionately. 


B4  f. 


f 


Nn  4 
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Philadelphia ,  7th  fuly^  1 775- 

Dear  Friend 

*  %  %  %  * 

The  Congrefs  met  at  a  time  when  all  minds 
Were  So  exaiperated  by  the  perfidy  of  General  Gage, 
and  his  attack  on  the  country  people,  that  propo¬ 
sitions  of  attempting  an  accommodation  were  not 
much  reli died ;  and  it  has  been  with  difficulty 
that  vre  have  carried  another  humble  petition  to 
the  crown,  to  give  Britain  one  more  chance,  one 
opportunity  more  of  recovering  the  friendship  of 
the  colonies ;  which  however  I  think  She  has  not 
fenSe  enough  to  embrace,  and  So  I  conclude  die 
has  loft  them  for  ever. 

She  has  begun  to  burn  our  feaport  towns ;  Se¬ 
cure,  I  fuppole,  that  we  Shall  never  bo  able  to 
return  the  outrage  in  kind.  She  may  doubtlefs 
deftrov  them  all ;  but  if  Ihe  willies  to  recover  our 

ml 

commerce,  are  thefe  the  probable  means  ?  She 
muft  certainly  be  diftradted ;  for  no  tradefman 
out  of  Bedlam  ever  thought  of  encreafing  the 
number  of  his  cuftomers  by  knocking  them  [on] 
the  head  ;  or  of  enabling  them  to  pay  their  debts 
by  burning  their  houfes. 

If  die  willies  to  have  us  fubjedts  and  that  we 
fhould  Submit  to  her  as  our  compound  Sovereign, 

i  [See  the  note  to  the  foregoing  letter.  E.] 

She 
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*  f  y 

fhe  is  now  giving  us  fuch  miferable  fpecimens  of 
her  government,  that  we  fhall  ever  deteft  and 
avoid  it,  as  a  complication  of  robbery,  murder, 
famine,  fire  and  peftilence. 

You  will  have  heard  before  this  reaches  you, 
of  the  treacherous  conduct  *  *  *  to  the 

remaining  people  in  Bofton,  in  detaining  their 
goods,  after  ftipulating  to  let  them  go  out  with 
their  effedis ;  on  pretence  that  merchants  goods 
were  not  effects; — the  defeat  of  a  great  body  of 
his  troops  by  the  country  people  at  Lexington  ; 
lome  other  I'm  all  advantages  gained  in  fkirmifhes 
with  their  troops ;  and  the  addon  at  Bunker’s-hill, 
in  which  they  were  twice  repulfed,  and  the  third 
time  gained  a  dear  victory.  Enough  has  hap¬ 
pened,  one  would  think,  to  convince  your  mi- 
nifters  that  the  Americans  will  fight,  and  that 
this  is  a  harder  nut  to  crack  than  they  imagined. 

We  have  not  yet  applied  to  any  foreign  power 
for  affiftance  ;  nor  offered  our  commerce  for  their 
friendfhip.  Perhaps  we  never  may  :  Yet  it  is 
natural  to  think  of  it  if  we  are  preffed. 

We  have  now  an  army  on  our  eflablifhment 
which  ftill  holds  yours  belieged. 

My  time  was  never  more  fully  employed.  In 
the  morning  at  6,  I  am  at  the  committee  of 
fafety,  appointed  by  the  affembly  to  put  the  pro¬ 
vince  in  a  ftate  of  defence ;  which  committee 
holds  till  near  9,  when  I  am  at  the  congrefs, 
and  that  fits  till  after  4  in  the  afternoon.  Both 
thefe  bodies  proceed  with  the  greateft  unanimity, 
and  their  meetings  are  well  attended.  It  will 

fcarce 
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fcarce  be  credited  in  Britain  that  men  can  be  zt 
diligent  with  us  from  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
as  with  you  for  thoufands  per  annum. — Such  is 
the  difference  between  uncorrupted  new  States, 
and  corrupted  old  ones. 

Great  frugality  and  great  induftry  are  now  be¬ 
come  fashionable  here  :  Gentlemen  who  ufed  to 
entertain  with  two  or  three  courfes,  pride  them- 
felves  now  in  treating  with  fimple  beef  and  pud¬ 
ding.  By  thefe  means,  and  the  Stoppage  of  our 
confumptive  trade  with  Britain,  we  Shall  be  better 
able  to  pay  our  voluntary  taxes  for  the  fupport  of 
our  troops.  Our  favings  in  the  article  of  trade 
amount  to  near  five  million  Sterling  per  annum. 

I  Shall  communicate  your  letter  to  Mr.  Win- 
throp,  but  the  camp  is  at  Cambridge,  and  he  has 
as  little  leifure  for  philofophy  as  myfelf.  *  *  * 
Believe  me  ever,  with  fincere  eSteem,  my  dear 
friend. 

Yours  moft  affectionately 


|  [The  two  preceding  letters  are  to  the  fame  perfon  ;  the  follow* 
ing  one  is  to  a  different  correfpondent.  E.] 
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To  come  in  after  p.  366. 


Philadelphia,  OhI.  3,  1775 

T  Wifh  as  ardently  as  you  can  do  for  peace,  and 
“**  fhould  rejoice  exceedingly  in  co-operating 
with  you  to  that  end.  But  every  fhip  from  Britain 
brings  feme  intelligence  of  new  meafures  that 
tend  more  and  more  to  exafperate ;  and  it  feems 
to  me  that  until  you  have  found  by  dear  expe¬ 
rience  the  reducing  us  by  force  impracticable, 

you  will  think  of  nothing  fair  and  reafonable. _ 

We  have  as  yet  refolved  only  on  defend ve  mea¬ 
fures.  If  you  would  recall  your  forces  and  day 
at  home,  we  fhould  meditate  nothing  to  injure 
you.  A  little  time  fo  given  for  cooling  on  both 
tides  would  have  excellent  effects.  But  you  will 
goad  and  provoke  us.  You  defpife  us  too  much  ; 
and  you  are  infenfible  of  the  Italian  adage,  that 
there  is  no  little  enemy . — I  am  perfuaded  the  body 
of  the  Britifh  people  are  our  friends ;  but  they 
are  changeable,  and  by  your  lying  Gazettes  may 
foon  be  made  our  enemies.  Our  refpeCt  for  them 
will  proportionally  diminifh  ;  and  I  fee  clearly 
we  are  on  the  high  road  to  mutual  enmity,  hatred, 
and  deteftati'on.  A  feparation  will  of  courfe  be  in¬ 
evitable. — Tis  a  million  of  pities  fo  fair  a  plan 

X  [See  the  note  to  p.  550,  £.] 
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as  we  have  hitherto  been  engaged  in  for  increafing 
flrength  and  empire  with  public felicity ,  fhould  be 
deftroyed  by  the  mangling  hands  of  a  few  blunder¬ 
ing  minifters.  It  will  not  be  deftroyed  :  God 
will  protect  and  profper  it:  You  will  only  exclude 
yourfelves  from  any  fhare  in  it. — We  hear  that 
more  ftiips  and  troops  are  coming  out.  We  know 
you  may  do  us  a  great  deal  of  mifchief,  but  we 
are  determined  to  bear  it  patiently  as  long  as  we 
can;  but  if  you  flatter  yourfelves  with  beating  us 
into  fubmiffion,  you  know  neither  the  people  nor 
the  country . 

The  congrefs  is  ftill  fitting,  and  will  Wait  thfr 
refuk  of  their  lajl  petition. 
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A. 

/4  Griculture,  takes  place  of  manufactures  until  a  country  is  fully 
cultivated,  3,  165. 

Air,  humid,  the  circulation  of,  how  produced,  51 1, 

Albany  plan  of  union.,  See  Union. 

Alphabet,  fcheme  for  reforming,  467.  Table  of,  470.  Specimens 
written  in  the  propofed  characters,  471.  Coirefpondence  with  a 
Lady  in  confidering  the  merits  of  it,  472. 

America ,  the  population  of,  not  to  be  judged  of,  according  to  the 
principles  applicable  to  Europe,  1.  Marriages,  why  more  frequent 
there  than  in  Europe,  3.  Why  labour  will  long  continue  dear 
there,  ibid.  Argument  againit  an  union  of  the  Britifh  colonies 
under  one  government,  21.  State  of  toleration  there,  76.  Re¬ 
fections  on  the  fcheme  of  impofmg  taxes  on  the  colonies  without 
their  confenu,  120.  Thoughts  on  American  reprefentation  in  the 
Britifh  parliament,  129.  Forts  in  the  back  lettlements,  no  fe- 
curity  againft  France  &c.  while  in  poffeffion  of  Canada,  153. 
The  wars  carried  on  there  againit  the  French  not  merely  in  the 
caufe  of  the  colonies,  162.  Preference  of  North  America  over 
the  Welt  Indian  colonies  Fated,  171.  Their  great  navigable  rivers 
favourable  to  inland  trade,  176.  What  commodities  the  inland 
parts  of,  are  fitted  to  produce,  177.  The  productions  of,  do  not 
interfere  with  thofe  of  Britain,  182.  Comparative  elfimate  of 
Englilh  exports  to,  and  to  the  Weft  India  iflands,  186.  Ob- 
ftruCtions  to  an  union  of  the  different  colonics,  in  a  revolt  againff 
Britain,  191.  Reafons  given  for  reltraining  the  emiihon  of  paper- 
bills  of  credit  there,  206.  Remarks  on  thefe  reafons,  207.  Tha 
intended  fcheme  of  a  Bank  there  defcribed,  218. 

Armies ,  the  means  of  fuppcrting  them  pointed  out,  20. 

Atmofpbere ,  remarks  on  the  height  and  denfity  of,  515.  On  the  cir¬ 
culation  of,  5  1 1. 

Aurora  Borealis ,  conjectures  toward  forming  an  hypothecs  for  the 
explanation  of,  504.  And  cleCtric  fluid,  identity  of,  510.  By 
what  itages  the  fluid  rifes,  5  1 4.  Its  motion  in  vacuo,  316.  The 
feafons  the  aurora  moll  ufually  appear  in,  517.  Arc  and  parallel 
rays  of,  518.  Queries  relating  to,  519.  Farther  hints  relating 
to,  by  Dr.  Franklin,  521.  Another  caufe  of,  conjeClured,  527. 
JVL  Mairan’s  remarks  upon,  529. 

B.  Baxter t 
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B. 

Baxter ,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  humas 
foul,  479. 

Bills  of  Mortality,  reafonings  formed  on  thofe  for  populous  cities, 
not  applicable  to  the  country,  1 . 

Bijhops ,  the  introduction  of,  in  America,  by  whom,  and  why  dif- 
liked,  78. 

Body,  political  and  human,  compared,  172. 

Bojion ,  preface  to  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  town  meeting 
of,  323- 

Bullion ,  the  caufes  of  its  variations  in  price,  217. 

C. 

Canada ,  its  importance  to  this  country  compared  with  that  of  Gua- 
daloupe,  148.  The  confequcnces  of  leaving  it  in  the  poffeffion 
of  France,  ftated,  154.  Has  always  checked  the  growth  of  our 
colonies,  165.  The  rivers  and  lakes  in,  favourable  to  trade, 
177.  Is  eafily  to  be  peopled,  without  draining  Great  Britain  of 
inhabitants,  200. 

Carriage ,  inland,  no  obftru&ion  to  trade,  174.  Inftances,  175. 

China ,  precaution  ufed  there  againft  famine,  42. 

Clark ,  Dr.  of  Bofton,  his  account  of  the  French  method  of  infti- 
gating  the  North  American  Indians  againft  the  Englifh,  150,  note. 

Clouds ,  the  heights  of,  fuggefted,  with  conjectures,  522, 

Club  at  Philadelphia,  rules  for,  533. 

Colonies ,  American,  their  former  accuftomed  mode  of  granting  aids 
to  government,  231.  Prevailing  popular  opinions  ought  to  be 
regarded  in  fovereignty,  232.  That  money  could  not  be  levied 
on  the  colonifts  but  by  their  own  confent,  an  univerfal  opinion, 
233.  The  fiamp-aCt  an  unwife  meafure,  234.  Its  repeal  highly 
acceptable,  235.  New  duties  impofed  on  them,  for  the  payment 
of  crown  officers  there,  236.  Sentiments  of  the  colonifts  on  the 
adl  for  aboii filing  the  legiflature  of  New  York,  239.  The  im¬ 
portation  of  Britifh  felons  among  them,  highly  difagreeable,  242, 
Thoughts  on  a  union  of,  with  Great  Britain,  246.  Governor 
Pownal’s  thoughts  on  an  equal  communication  of  Britifh  rights  to 
America,  252.  Pveply  to,  254.  Dr.  Franklin’s  examination 
before  the  houfe  of  commons  on  American  taxation,  255.  Ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  taxation  diltinguifhed,  270.  The  ads  of  the 
aftemblies  and  proceedings  of  the  mobs,  not  to  be  confounded, 
285.  'The  laft  war  not  undertaken  merely  for  their  defence,  288. 
Troops  from  Britain  not  neceiiiiry  to  defend  the  inhabitants  againft 
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the  Indians,  290.  Mr.  Strahan’s  queries  relating  to  the  difcontents 
there,  302.  Replies  to,  305.  The  duty  on  tea  how  confidered 
there,  306.  General  review  of  the  difputes  with,  323.  Circum- 
fiances  of  their  hrlt  etlablifhment  Hated,  358.  Intended  offer  of, 
363.  The  ground  of  credit  of,  compared  with  that  of  Great 
Britain,  376.  Governor  Pownal’s  Hate  of  the  conllitution  of  the 
colonies  ;  with  remarks  by  Dr.  Franklin,  537.  Corollaries  from 
the  foregoing  principles,  541.  The  courts  eflablilhed  there,  as 
ample  in  thmr  jurifdiClion  and  powers,  as  thole  in  England,  542. 
Colony  fubjetts  cannot  be  removed  from  their  own  courts  to  foreign 
jurifdiCtions,  543.  They  are  in  fuch  cafes  intitled  to  the  writ 
of  Habeas  corpus,  544. 

Colonies ,  weftern,  plan  for  fettling  two  in  North  America,  133. 
Advantages  of,  136. 

Colony  governments,  efrablifhment  of,  and  diHinClion  among,  358, 
387,  note . 

Commerce ,  its  influence  on  the  manners  of  a  people,  20.  Fair  and 
upon  equal  terms,  Hated,  45.  Is  bell  encouraged  by  being  left 
free,  52.  Should  not  be  prohibited  in  time  of  war,  54.  The 
profits  of,  mutual,  55.  By  inland  carriage,  how  fupported,  174. 

Conductors ,  pointed,  experiments  of  their  utility  in  fccuring  build¬ 
ings  from  lightning,  487.  Objections  confidered,  495.  Occa- 
non  of  the  difpute  on  the  preference  between  blunted  and  pointed 
conductors,  &c.  499»  note. 

Cong  refs,  American,  intended  vindication  and  offer  of,  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  357. 

Corn ,  ill  policy  of  laying  reflraints  on  the  exportation  of,  50,  58. 
A  country  never  drained  of  corn  by  exportation,  51. 

Countries ,  difiant  and  unprovided,  apian  for  benefiting,  37.  Scheme 
of  a  voyage  to  that  intent,  40. 

Credit ,  that  of  Great  Britain,  2nd  A^merica,  compared,  376.  De¬ 
pends  on  payment  of  loans,  377.  InduHry,  ibid  Frugality, 
378.  Public  fpirit,  379.  Income  and  fecuiiry,  380.  ProfpeCts 
or  future  ability,  381.  Prudence,  ibid.  Character  for  honeity, 

D. 

Dalrymple,  Mr.  fcheme  of  a  voyage  to  benefit  remote  regions,  pro- 
poled  to  be  undertaken  under  his  command,  40. 

Denny ,  Governor,  remarks  on  his  official  conduct  in  Penfylvania, 
426. 

Dickenfen ,  Mr.  his  remarks  on  the  late  views  of  adminiilra'ion  in 
framing  laws  over  the  colonies,  241.  Remarks  on  his  condcCl, 
43 1 .  On  his  proteil,  463. 


F.  Earth , 
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E. 

Earth ,  fafts  (hewing  it  to  be  kept  thawed  only  by  the  agency  of 
the  fun,  524. 

Eledric  fluid,  and  aurora  borealis,  the  identity  of,  argued,  510, 
By  what  Hages  it  rifes,  5 14.  Its  motion  in  vacuo,  5  16. 

Emblematical  deiign  illukrative  of  our  American  troubles,  defcribed, 
374,  note. 

Empire ,  rules  for  reducing  a  great  one,  343. 

Employment ,  the  advantages  of  thofe  kinds  that  dll  up  occafional 
vacancies  of  time,  48. 

England ,  the  decreaie  of  population  in,  doubtful,  16. 

Epifcopalians ,  conduit  of  the  American  legiflatures  toward  them,  77* 


F, 

Farmers ,  remonftrance  in  behalf  of,  57. 

Felons ,  the  tranfportation  of  to  America,  highly  difagreeable  to  the 
inhabitants,  242. 

Flax,  amount  of  the  exportation  of,  from  America  to  Ireland,  283. 

Forjler,  Dr.  his  obfervations  on  the  aurora  auitralis,  513,  note. 

Fragments,  political,  48. 

France,  in  what  the  chief  force  of  that  kingdom  conHHs,  19. 

Franklin ,  Dr.  his  examination  before  the  Engliih  houfe  of  commons, 
255.  His  reply  to  Mr.  Strahan’s  queries,  303.  His  forefight  of 
events  that  have  (ince  happened,  312.  His  examination  before 
the  privy  council,  335.  Avows  tranfmitting  the  colony  letters 
back  to  America,  339.  His  fummary  account  of  the  firft  Englifh 
campaign  in  America,  365.  His  anfwer  to  Lord  Howe,  370. 
His  remarks  on  a  protell  againft  his  appointment  as  agent  for 
Penfylvania,  403.  His  preface  to  Mr.  Galloway’s  fpeech,  418. 
His  epitaph  on  himfelf,  531.  His  remarks  on  Governor  Pownal’s 
Hate  of  the  conftitution  of  the  colonies,  537.  Letter  of  his,  ah 
luding  to  fome  promifed  political  work,  548. 

French  encroachments  in  North  America,  dilplay  of  the  mifchiefs 
of,  135. 

Frugality ,  the  advantages  of,  29, 

G. 

Galloway,  Mr.  preface  to  his  fpeech  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Dickenfon* 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  418. 

Germany ,  why  the  feveral  Hates  of,  encourage  foreign  manufactures 
in  preference  to  thofe  of  each  other,  17b,  note. 

Gcld% 


Gold  and  filver,  the  exportation  of,  ought  not  to  be  prohibited,  53. 
Greece ,  ancient,  the  fuperiority  of,  over  Perfia,  accounted  for,  17. 
Greek  empire,  the  deftruCtion  of,  difperfed  manufactures  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  181. 

Guadaloupe ,  the  fmall  importance  of  to  this  country  compared  with 
that  of  Canada,  148.  Ite  value  to  Britain  over  rated,  201.  • 

H. 

*  *  ^  *  > 

Hats,  the  manufacture  of,  attempted  in  North  America,  without  fuc« 

cefs,  190. 

Hcnejiy,  often  a  very  partial  principle  of  conduct,  64. 

Hopkins ,  Governor,  copy  of  his  report  of  the  number  of  inhabitants 
on  Rhode  Ifland,  188,  note. 

Howe,  Lord,  his  letter  toDr.  Franklin,  367.  The  anfwer  to,  370. 
Hutchinfon ,  Governor,  caufeof  the  applications  for  his  removal,  329. 
Account  of  the  letters  of,  339. 

t 

tdlenefs ,  the  heavieft  tax  on  mankind,  25;  48.  Encouraged  by 
charity,  61. 

Indians  of  North  America,  how  feduced  to  the  French  intereft,  130. 
Their  method  of  going  to  war,-  156.  Their  way  of  life,  222. 
A  lift  of  fighting  men  in  the  different  nations  of,  228. 

Indian  trade  and  affairs,  remarks  on  a  plan  for  the  future  manage¬ 
ment  of,  222.  Spirituous  liquors  the  great  inducement  to  Indian 
trade,  225.  Their  debts  mull  be  left  to  honour,  226.  This 
trade  not  an  American  intereft,  289. 

Indufiry ,  effential  to  the  welfare  of  a  people,  48.  Relaxed  by  the 
cheapness  of  proviftons,  52. 


L 

Labour,  why  it  .will  long  continue  dear  In  America,  3. 

Law,  the  courts  of,  in  the  colonies,  as  ample  in  their  powers  fhere^ 
as  thole  in  England,  542.  No  appeals  lie  from  them  in  real 
actions,  to  the  King  in  council,  543. 

Lightning,  experiments  of  the  utility  of  long  pointed  rods,  to  fecure 
buildings  from,  487.  Objections  confidered,  495. 

Luxuries,  their  influence  on  population,  7. 

--  U. 

Mai  ran,  M.  his  remarks  on  the  aurora  borealis,  529, 

Manners,  their  influence  on  population,  13. 

O.  o  Mamsfaduretj 
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Manufa&tins ,  the  advantages  of,  over  the  fale  of  raw  materials. 

Are  with  great  difficulty  eilabliffied  to  the  prejudice  of  thofe  who 
are  already  in  polfeffion  of  them,;  17,9  c  Are  feldom  tranfplanted 
with  eafe  from  one  country  to  another,  except  difturbed  by  con- 
queh,  &c.  180.  Inhances,  ®8r. 

Manufaflurers,-  the  poorell  inhabitants  in  a  nation,  164.  Not  eahly 
tranfplanted  from  one  country  to  another,.  180. 

Marriages ,  where  the  greatelf  number  of,  take  place,  1.  Why 
more  frequent  in  America  than  in  Europe,  3,  170,  note . 

Maryland ,  account  of  the  paper-bills  iffued  there,  219.  Its  condind 
during  the  tail  war,  defended,  274. 

MaJJachufetts  Bay ,  petition  from  the  reprefen tatives  of,  to  the  King* 

1  for  the  removal  of  Governor  Hutchinfon  and  others,  33.1. 

Matter ,  inquiry  into  the  fuppofed  vis  inertias  of,  479. 

,  Maxims ,  prudential,  from  Poor  Richard’s  Almanack,  24. 

Militia ,  the  command  of,  in  the  colonies,  infeparably  annexed  So 
the  office  of  fupreme  civil  magiftrate,  545. 

MuJchenbroek ,  obiervations  on  his  table  of  appearances  of  the  aurora 
borealis j  517. 

N. 

JA’w  England ,  its  profperity  owing  to  paper-credit.  208.  Cir- 
cumllances  which  rendered  the  rehridion  of  paper- currency  not 
injurious  there,  211..  Bills  there  that  carried  interelf,  219,, 
The  abolition  of  paper- currency  there  hated,  274. 

Meav  York ,  fentiments  of  the  colonihs  on  the  ad  for  abolifhing  the 
legislature  of,  239. 


Taper-credit,  cannot,  be  circumfcribed  by  government,  56=.  Ame¬ 
rican,  remarks  and  fads  relative  to,  206.  Its  ufes  in  trade,  212.., 
Caufes  of  its  depreciation  in  the  middle  colonies,  216.  Account 
of  the  Maryland  bills,  21.9.  New  England  bills,  ibid.  Bills  of 
credit  made  a  legal  tender,  the  bell  medium  of  trade  in  lieu  of 
money,  220. 

Parable  againft  perfecution,  72. 

Patriotifm ,  the  Ipirit  of,  catching,  145,. 

Peace,  the  victorious  party  may  infill  on  adequate  fee  unties  in  the 
terms  of,  152. 

Pe-nn,  Governor,  remarks  on  his  adminihration,  440. 

Penfylvania,  average  value  of  Englilh  exports  to,  in  different  years, 
189,  note.  Its  profperity  owing  to  paper-credit,  208.  Rate  of 
exchange  there,  262.  Annual  amount  of  provincial  taxes  there, 
280.  Report  of  the  committee  of  grievances,  387.  Addrefs  to. 
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the  freemen  of,  on  a  militia  bill  reje&ed  by  the  proprietor’s  de¬ 
puty,  396.  Remarks  on  a  petition  prepared  for  changing  the 
proprietary  into  a  royal  government,  418.  Pecuniary  bargains 
between  the  governors  and  alfembly,  420.  Remarks  on  the  ad- 
miniilration  of  Governor  Penn,  44c.  Remarks  on  the  counted 

,  petition,  453. 

Penjylvania  Almanack,  prudential  maxima  from,  24. 

PerJ'ecution ,  religious,  a  parable  againd,  72.  Comparative  Hate  of 
in  Cld  and  in  N$w  England,  79. 

Philadelphia ,  rules  for  a  club  formerly  eHablifhed  there,  533. 

Poor ,  the  many  provifions  for  the  relief  of,  an  encouragement  to 
idlenef,  6t.  Scheme  of  annuities  for  the  benefit  of,  63,  note. 

.  Annual  Hate  of  the  poor’s  rate,  65,'  note . 

Poor  Richard’s  prudential  maxims,  24. 

Population ,  reflections  on,  1.  Caufes  which  diminifh  a  people,  3. 
Influence  of  manners  on,  13.  How  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
fubiiil  in  the  different  degrees  and  ilages  of,  165.  Rate  of  its 

..increafe  in  America,  265. 

Portions  [concerning  national  wealth]  to  be  examined,  44. 

Pojlage ,  the  rates  of,  no  tax,  but  payment  for  iervice  done,  278. 
State  of,  in  America,  293. 

Powndl,  Governor,  his  fcheme  fora  barrier  colony  in  America,  133, 
note .  His  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin  on  an  equal  communication  of 
Britifh  rights  to  America,  252,  notes  on,  254.  His  Hate  of  the 
conHitution  of  the  colonies ;  with  Dr.  Franklin’s  remarks,  537. 

Prote/ls ,  improperly  introduced  into  the  affembly  of  Penfylvania, 

4 °3»  463- 

Pro-uiJionsy  the  cheapnefs  of,  encourages  idlenefs,  52. 

Prujfian  ediCt,  315* 

Qi 

Quakers,  perfecuted  at  their  firH  arrival  in  America,  76,  note, 

Quebec ,  remarks  on  the  late  enlargement  of  the  province  of,  106, 
note . 

R. 

Repre/entatiori,  American,  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  thoughts  Cil* 
1 29. 

Rhode  IJland,  the  firH  purchafe  of  it  from  the  Ind  ars,  how  made, 
107,  note.  Governor  Hopkins’s  report  of  the  nu  nLer  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  on,  188,  note. 

Rome ,  caufes  of  its  decline  inquired  into,  18.  Thi  p<  litical  go¬ 
vernment  of  its  provinces,  196. 
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s. 

Salaries  of  crown  officers  in  America,  fentiments  of  the  colomils  on 
the  duties  laid  On  them  for  the  payment  of,  236. 

Servants  in  England,  the  molt  barren  clafs  of  the  people,  15. 

Shirley ,  Governor,  letters  to,  on  the  fubjedl  of  impofmg  taxes  on 
the  colonies  without  their  confent,  120.  On  American  reprefen- 
tation  in  the  Britilh  parliament,  129. 

Smuggling ,  leldom  efteemed  a  breach  of  honefty,  66,  The  enormity 
of,  hated,  67. 

Spain ,  why  thin  of  inhabitants,  9. 

Stamp -a£i  over  the  colonies,  an  unvvife  meafure,  234.  Its  repeal 
highly  acceptable  to  the  colonies,  235.  Thoughts  on  this  fubjedt, 
before  the  repeal,  246.  Dr,  Franklin’s  examination  on,  257. 

Strahan,  Mr.  his  queries  to  Dr.  Franklin,  302.  The  Doctor’s  re¬ 
plies  to  them,  305. 

Sun,  the  earth  kept  from  freezing  by  the  adtion  of,  524. 


T. 

T ariffs,  not  eafily  fettled  in  Indian  trade,  224. 

Taxation,  American,  letters  to  Gov.  Shirley  on,  120.  Dr.  FranklliFs 
examination  on,  255.  Internal  and  external  diftinguiffied,  270. 

Tea,  the  duty  on  in  America,  how  conhdered  there,  306. 

Thomas,  Governor,  his  mode  of  trafficking  with  the  affiembly  of 
Penfylvania,  420. 

Time ,  occafional  fragments  of,  how  to  be  colledled,  48. 

Toleration  in  Old  and  New  England  compared,  74. 

Trade,  i'nland  carriage  no  obhruction  to,  174.  The  great  navi¬ 
gable  rivers  in  America,  favourable  to,  176.  View  of  the  inland 
trade  of  Germany  and  Ruffia,  177.  Trade,  an  equivalent  for 
commodities  not  always  neceffary  in,  212.  Bills  of  credit  made 
legal  tender,  on  good  fecurity,  the  beft  medium  of,  in  lieu  of 
money,  220.  Will  make  its  own  rates,  225. 

Tra  nfp  or  tat  ion  of  felons  to  America,  highly  difagreeable  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  there,  24 2 a 

V. 

Vacuum ,  natural,  qualified  fenfe  of  the  expreffion,  516.  Motion  of 
the  eledtric  fluid  in,,  ibid. 

Union  of  the  American  colonies,  reafons  and  motives  on  which  the 
plan  of,  was  formed,  86.  Reafons  again!!  partial  unions,  89, 
Flan  of  a  propofed  union,  91.  Members  of  the  grand  council, 
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how  proportioned  among  the  rcfpe&ive  colonies,  97.  Place  of 
iirft  meeting,  98.  Election  of  members,  99.  Proportion  of 
members  after  the  fir  ft  three  years,  ibid .  Meetings  of  the  grand 
council,  101.  Allowance  to  members,  103.  Aflent  of  the  pre- 
fident  general,  and  h;.s  dut)r,  ibid.  Treaties  of  peace  and  war, 
104..  Indian  trade  and  purchafes,  105.  New  fettlements,  108. 
Military  eilabliihments,  110.  Taws  and  taxes,  112.  1  fining  of 

money,  113.  Appointment  of  officers,  1 1 6.  Obftructions  to 
their  uniting  againit  Britain,  19 1. 

Volcanos ,  certain,  fuppofed  to  produce  the  aurora  boreaiis,  528. 

' 

Wealth ,  the  way  to,  24.  Three  ways  for  nations  to  acquire  it,  4.6, 

Wedderburne ,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  treatment  of  Dr  Franklin  before 
the  privy  council,  338,  note .  34.0,  not$. 

Weft  Indies,  the  importance  of,  to  this  country,  compared  with  that 
of  North  America,  1 7  1 .  Comparative  ellimnte  of  Engliffi  exports 
to  thofe  iftands  and  to  North  America,  1.86.  Woollen  manufacture 
very  practicable  in  the  colonies,  271. 
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ADDENDA  &  CORRIGENDA. 

N.B.  The  following  lift  of  addenda,  &c.  may 
appear  confiderable  :  The  afterifms  on  the  fide 
however  (about  fixteen  in  number)  mark  all 
that  are  important  for  the  reader's  attention  : 
The  reft  are  chiefly  inferted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  printer,  in  future  editions.  Had  the  copies 
of  the  author’s  pieces  which  the  editor  poflefied, 
always  been  correct,  fewer  difficulties  of  this 
kind  would  probably  have  occurred  :  And  the 
notes  alfo  might  have  been  much  abridged  and 
perfeded,  had  the  progrefsof  the  prefs  allowed 
a  fufficient  time. 


for  a  fmall  alteration  to  be  made  in  the  Arrangement  of  the  piece: 
in  this  Collection,  lee  the  Table  of  Contents  and  its  Note,, 
and  alfo  the  notes  of  the  Appendix. 

?*£e 

3.  a  fpace  to  be  put  after  §  7 ;  —  fo  alfo  after  §  1 2  in  p.  5  • _ _ 

after  §  1 4  in  p.  7 ;  —  after  §  1 8  in  p.  8 ;  — and  after  §  20 
8c  §21,  in  p.  9. 

3.  line  18.  read  “  there  that  there  is for  “  there  that  there  is. ” 

7.  line  18.  dele  the  before  Fathers, 

13.  a  fpace  to  be  put  after  1.  5  ;  —  p.  17.  a  paragraph  and  fpace 
at  the  words  “  Thus  manners/’  line  17;  —  p.  20.  a  fpace 
at  line  20  ; — and  p.  22.  fpaces  at  lines  14  &  28. 

*  49.  1.  2i.  after  “  individual,”  add,  “  and  neceifary  to  furnillt 
“  his  lubf  Hence.” 

51.  line  23.  read  “  become/.” 

57.  line  17  of  the  notes ;  read  i(  much  ahufe  in/* 

59.  line  8  from  the  bottom ;  read  “  keep//* 
ii,  line  2,  read  “  CWlitution.” 

Q  04 


*12.  Tte 
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*  72.  The  copy  of  the  Chapter  againft  perfecution  is  in  federal  re- 
fpefts  imperfect.  In  particular  the  divifion  of  verfes  is 
not  obferved,  and  the  following  part  omitted,  beginning 
from  the  12th  verle.  * 

4  (12)  And  Abraham  faid,  let  not  the  anger  of  my  Lord  wax  hot  againfl 

*  hi$  fervant :  lo,  I’have  finned,  forgive  me  1  pray  thee.  (13)  And  Abra- 

4  ham  arofe,  and  went  forth  into  the  wildernefs  and  diligently  fought  for 
4  the  man  and  found  him  ;  and  returned  with  him  to  the  tent  5  and  when 
4  he  had  entreated  him  kindly,  he  fent  him  away  on  the  morrow  with  giftSy 
4  (14)  And  God  i'pake  again  unto  Abraham  faying,  for  this  thy  fin  fhali 
4  thy  feed  be  affiiAed  four  hundred  years  in  a  ftrange  land  :  (15)  But  for 

*  thy  repentance  will  I  deliver  them,  and  they  fhali  come  forth  with  power, 
4  and  with  gladnefs  of  heart,  and  with  much  fubftance.’ 

74.  line  10;  read  44  that  people.” 

.76.  line  13  ;  read  44  fed.” 

98.  line  145  for  44  the  nearer,”  read  44  near;”  and  line  ic* 
read  44  colonies  and  where.” 

221.  line  13  from  the  bottom  of  the  note;  read  44  may  have  con¬ 
tributed;”  and  line  6  from  the  bottom,  read  44  in  the 
diilurbances.” 

129,  Sec.  in  the  running  title,  read  44  Letter. ” 

ff3SL.  line  10  from  the  bottom,  read  44  in  the  parliament;”  and 
line  6  from  the  bottom,  read  44  fear  around  its  coaiis.” 

139.  line  10.  dele  44  and  much.” 

141.  line  15.  read  44  Hockiockin and  line  4  from  the  bottom, 
read  44  Mohbgahela.” 

^142.  line  7.  after  44 fort  ”  add,  44  and  fupply  it  with  provilions.” 

374.  line  5.  for  44  with”  read  44  within.” 

f 205.  at  the  bottom,  add  this  note.  [Dr.  Franklin  has  often  been 
heard  to  fay,  that  in  writing  this  pamphlet,  he  received 
conliderable  affiilance  from  a  learned  iriend  who  was  not 
willing  to  be  named.  E.] 

$421*  Infer!  the  following  note,  [i  underftand  that  pr.  Franklin  is 
the  friend  who  afiided  Governor  Pownall  in  drawing  up 
a  plan  for  a  general  paper  currency  for  America,  to  be 
edablifhed  by  the  Britidi  government.  See  Gov.  Pownall’s 
Adminiftration  of  the  Colonies,  5th  edit.  p.  199  &  208, 
&c.  £.] 

$227.  In  the  note-;  omit  all  of  the  lad  fix  lines  between  the  word 
44  times,”  and  the  word  44  But;”  and  in  page  228,  line  5, 
for  44  (Dr.  Franklin)”  read  44  (George  Croghan.)” 

2 36.  line  8.  dele  44  it  had  been  faid.” 

240.  line  7.  from  bottom,  read  fimply  44  and  beaver  line  3 
from  bottom,  read  il  King and  line  2d  from  bottom, 
dele  44  vjithd3 

243.  line 
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243.  line  13,  read  “  *'«tend;”  and  line  3  from  the  bottom,  for 
“  fignity  ”  read  “  fatisfy 1 
255.  line  7  0!  the  notes,  read  “  exowpted.” 

287.  line  19.  read  “  eileenW.” 

313.  line  12.  read  “  ftead  ;  power,”  and  line  21  puta  comma 
only  after  “  here.’* 

316.  line  7.  read  “  fubje£b.” 

*323.  at  the  bottom,  dele  “  Thefe  polls  have  fince  gone  together.’’ 

325.  line  18.  read  “ this  difpofit.on ;”  and  line  19.  read  11  was 

fo  prevalent.” 

326.  line  3.  reudfimply  “  thatminifter line  20.  read  “  to  Jlarve 

it;”  ami  line  4  from  the  bottom  read  “  fifteen  hundred 
329.  In  the  tide  here  and  in  the  fubfequent  pages,  dele  “  and 
Examination.” 

344.  line  14.  read  lettlers  or  their.” 

331.  line  11  from  the  bottom,  read  “  That  thus.” 

*353.  dele  the  lowed  note  with  its  reference,  and  line  1 1  read  “  enow 
under.” 

*357.  in  the  title  of  this  and  the  fubfequent  pages  fay  “  Propofed 
Vindication.” 

368.  line  8  from  the  bottom,  read  “  had  500/.” 

372.  line  18.  read  “  not  to  be;”  and  line  22*  read  “ porcelair.e 

r  77 

vaie. 

374.  line  6  from  the  bottom,  read  fimply  “  flood  a.” 

376.  line  9  from  the  bottom,  dele  “his;”  and  line  7  from  bot¬ 

tom,  read  “  individual,  ought.” 

377.  line  18.  read  “  man  there  is;”  line  25.  read  “  mifma- 

nagemt ;”  and  line  26.  read  “  bufmefs,  and.” 

387.  1.  10  of  the  note,  read  “  where  the  fundamentals  of  thego- 
“  vernment  are.” 

427.  line  2.  read  “charter;  to.” 

429.  line  10.  read  “  kn*w.” 

444.  line  8  from  bottom,  read  “  country.” 

?4  52.  line  1.  read  “but  their  wifdoms ;”  and  line  21.  between 
“  authority.”  and  “  What,”  infert  a  number  of  aflerifms, 
to  mark  theomiffion  of  along  faty  ical  epitaph  for  the  Pro¬ 
prietors,  compoied  out  of  addreffes  or  meffages  to  them 
primed  in  the  \otes ;  and  page  464.  dele  what  follows  th$ 
word  “  omitted”  in  the  note. 

459.  line  1.  read  “  eve/?  been.” 


*468.  on 


I 
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^468.  on  the  fide  of  the  upper  divifion, 
put  *<£  to”  in  roman,  “  huh”  in 
italic,  and  dele  44  ?/;”  and  on  the 
fide  of  the  fifth  divifion  dele  the 

i  '■  '  '<  H*  **  •  *■ 

roman  44  th”  and  44  dh.”- — Alio 

*  ■  ’  -  “  ■ 

make  the  table  face  p.  468.  and  not 
p.  470,  and  in  the  4th  column  of 
the  table  opposite  .a  read  44  little 
more. ,  or’  ’ ;  and  in  the  note  at  the 
bottom,  for  44  founds’5  read  44  cha- 
rafters.”— Alfo  p.  469.  1.  2.  after 
44  foft.”  infert  as  follows,  44  K.  alfo 
4  fupplies  well  the  place  of  z  ;  and, 
4  with  an  s  added,  the  place  of  x : 
4  q  and  x  are  therefore  omitted. 
4  The  vowel  u  being  founded  as  oo} 
4  makes  the  w  unneceflary.  The 
4  y  where  ufed  limply,  is  fupplied 
4  by  i  ;  and  where  as  a  diphthong, 

4  is  fupplied  by  two  vowels :  That 
4  letter  is  therefore  omitted  as  ufe- 
4  lefs.’ — Alfo  p.  470.  1.  6.  read 
4C  zmto;”  and  line  7  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  read  44  different  portion."  and 


* 
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line  4  from  the  bottom,  dele  “  both 
in  inhaling  and  expelling  it.”--AIfo 
p.4.71.  1.  5.  read  fiuriqs. — Alfo 
p.  472.  1.  6.  read  <c  fiis’d  — 
Alfo  p.  475,  1.  2.  and  p.  477* ** 
lines  9  and  15.  read  u  layuedfi." 

477.  dele  the  note. 

,‘*479.  after  the  title  infert  “  Philadelphia,  174B  ;”  and  in  the  next 
line  fay  “  to  Mr .Hopkinfon  ;”  and  infert  “  Hopkinfon”  for 
“  Baxter’’  in  the  title  of  the  fubfequent  pages,  and  in  the 
2d  line  of  the  note  read  “  Sec.  by  Mr.  Baxter .” 

486.  In  lieu  of  the  prefent  note,  place  t  e  following,  viz.  <c  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  market,  in  which  Dr.  F.  lived.” 

507.  line  13.  read  “  force*,”  and  add  the  following  note  below. 

510.  line  11.  read  “  fundamentals  of  the  caufe.” 

511.  in  the  two  laft  notes  at  the  bottom,  read  “  torrid  zone”  for 

“  tropics.” 

£12.  line  2.  read  “  France”; — 1.  6.  dele  the  figure  §5°.  and  infert 
the  whole  fentence,  “  How  Howl)  fituation  operates  here, 
&c.”  as  a  note  to  the  word  Newfoundland ; — Let  the  fentence 
at  1.  12,  beginning  with  the  words  “The  fame  conclufion,” 
follow  the  word  Newfoundland,  line  6,  and  make  part  of 
■§  4; — and  for§5J.  infert  the  following  fentence,  with  its 
attendant  note.  “  50.  The  air  iofes  heat  flowly  f  ;  or  in 
“  other  words  is  a  bad  conduftor  of  heat.” — Line  13  of 
the  fame  page,  read  “  at  leait  at  twenty  eight  degrees  and 
€t  a  half  ”  for  “  at  28  W2  — and  line  28,  read  “  near  the 
“  pole.” 

#£i  r.  line  14  and  13,  for  “  whatever  rarity  the  air  has  at  a  certain 
“  height,”  Sc c.  read  “  if  the  air  be  found  to  increafe  in 
“  rarity  a  given  number  of  times  atafpecific  height  from 
“  the  furface,  at  twice  that  he’ght  the  rarity  will  be  as 
“  the  fquare  of  that  number,  at  thrice  that  height  as  the 
“  cube  of  it ;  and  fo  on  :  The”  height,  Sec. 

*517.  for  the  bottom  line,  and  p.  518  for  the  top  line;  fubftitute 
as  follows. — “  appear  molt  when  the  beginning  of  moilture 


*  [What  is  here  faid  of  the  effeft  of  the  .centrifugal  force  on  the  air,  the  authpr 
I  find,  has  fince  confidered  as  a  miftake.  E.J 

f  i(  See  Mr.  Adair  Crawford’s  moil  excellent  book  on  Animal  beat,"  p.  35. 

**  luccted^ 
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<c  fucceeds  the  maximum  of  cold,  or  thse  beginning  of 
“  cold  fucceeds  the  maximum  of  moifture;  but  if  it  be 
£C  true,  according  to  Mulfchenbroek,  that  they  prevail  moil; 
“  when,  &c.” — line  3  of  the  fame  p.  518.  dele  te  hence. 5> 
524.  line  31.  at  qie  .word  “  regions  f”  confider  the  following  note, 

524 — 6.  for 


4  [I  find  from  a  paper  by  Capt. Douglas  (fee  the  Fhil.Tranf.  for  1770.)  that  the 
Jea  at  fome  depths  in  certain  cold  latitudes,  is  not  only  warmer  than  at  the  furface  in 
jprlng.  time,  but  aifo  ip  feveral  trials  was  of  .equal  warmth  with  it  upon  an  average 
late  in  fummer.  Now  I  cannot  fufpeCl  from  the  very  fmall  depths  to  which  (accord¬ 
ing  to  divers,  &c.)  the  agitation  of  fitorms  .is  found  to  reach,  that  deep  warm  ftrata 
/of  water  are  brought  ‘by  forms  m,to  thel.e  climates  :  Nor  can  I  attribute  the  fadl  {imply 
.to  tides,  lince  tides  according  to  Dr.  Franklin  are  waves,  and  waves  are  produced 
chiefly  out  of  the  waters  on  the  fpot,  by  an  altered  pofition  of  their  parts  :  Nor  do 
I  think  we  can  explain  much  by  calling  in  the  aid  ot  currents,  for  Whence  are  thofe 

currents? - 1  incline  therefore  to  conceive  fome  fuch  caufe  as  the  following.  If 

the  globe  were  now  for  the  firft  time  made  to  whirl  round  its  axis,  the  earthy  parts 
of  it  would  eafily  comply  with  the  motion  3  but  the  c uatry  parts  being  of  a  loofer 
texture  would  be  later  in  doing  this  and  hence  probably  for  a  time  make  an  over¬ 
whelming  current  to  the  weft  ward.  Thus,  if  a  baion  with  water  be  moved  in  the 


direction  W  E  $  the  water  being  left  behind  at  E,  the  parts  there  will  become  dry  5 
and  the  water  again  being  overtaken  at  W  and  not  having  confiftency  enough  to  admit 
a  fufficient  protrufion,  the  firft  divifion  near  W  will  have  its  parts  fqueezed  under 
between  and  above,  thofe  of  the  next  divifion;  f'o  as  toraifc  that  divifion  j  but  with¬ 
in  fuch  bounds  as  gravity,  compared  with  the  force  of  die  motion,  fnall  preferibe, 
the  fame  gravity  rendering  the  furface  of  the  whole  fmooth,  in  fome  fuch  line  as  10  e. 
The  tropical  waters  having  to  keep  pace  with  a  more  rapid  projection  of  land  however 
than  the  reft,  would  be  later  in  acquiring  their  requifite  motion,  and  continue  longer 
levelling  up  againft  the  weftern  fhores,  and  from  thence  run  north  and  fouth  round 
again  to  the  eaftern  thores  3  heving  in  their  afeent  to  the  higher  latitudes  a  motion 
relatively  quick,  and  in  their  defeent  back  again  another  relatively  .flow  3  and  by 
such  motions  laying  a  foundation  for  producing  another  fwell  with  circuitous 

currents  after  the  manner  of  the  former. - 1  leave  it  to  others  to  fay  how  iuch  a 

notion,  if  juft,  might  explain  the  depofits  of  fliells  in  different  inland  parts  where 
the  water  firft:  became  qnieteft,  &c.  &c.  but  it  feems  to  me  difficult,  without  fome 
fuch  hypothefis,  to  determine  the  caufe  of  the  fadl  in  queftion.  It  feems  difficult 
all'o  to  fay,  why  (apparently  exclufive  of  winds,  which  yet  according  to  Dr.  t .  obey 
a  like  influence)  our  wejiivard  voyages  are  beft  made  in  low  latitudes,  and  our  east¬ 
ward  voyages  beft  made  in  higher  ones.  It  feems  farther  difficult  without  it,  to  fay, 
why  the  waters  are  accumulated  as  we  fee  them  in  the  Bay  cf  -Mexico,  to  the  height 
(if  we  are  to  judge  by  the'  rate  and  extent  of  their  defeent  thence)  of  fome  hundred 
feet  (as  perhaps  may  be  proved  by  a  companion  of  them  with  the  Pacific  waters 
acrofs  the  Mexican  Ifthmus  ?)  an  effect  which,  (in  contradiction  to  the  notes  above 
p,  524,  to  Peyffonel,  and  perhaps  to  a  fiill  greater  authority)  I  think  is  hardly  tope 
attributed  to  the  power  of  the  trade-winds  5  becaufe  the  whole  afmofpherical  weight, 
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524-6.  for  the  running  title  fay,  “The  earth  kept  thawed  only 
“  by  the  fun.” 

526.  line  9.  read  “  at  the  fame  degree  of  heat.” 

527.  line  1 6.  at  the  words  “  long  fubiifled,”  infert  the  note  be¬ 

low.*  line  26.  put  a  daih  after  “  hiltory.  ” — line  27. 
put  the  word  “  forejis  ”  into  italics ;  —  and  line  30,  read 
4‘  overlooked.” 

*528.  line  13  from  the  bottom,  dele  “  (at  lead  in  certain  Rages). ” 
*529.  line  26.  Infert  the  note  below  f. 

N.  B. 


is  only  equal  to  33  feet  of  water,  and  a  wind- wave  upon  flat  waters  fcarce  ever  reaches 
j  5  feet  above  the  general  level  without  gravity  bringing  it  down  again,  and  no  unufual 
continuance  of  winds  upon  any  fliore  in  faCt  ever  raifes  a  water  i'vvell  of  33  feet  inde¬ 
pendent  of  earthquakes  and  tides.  Perhaps  alio  an  hypothelis  of  this  kind  may  gain 
farther  credit,  from  the  currents,  obferved  among  the  Weft  India  i Hands  $  where  the 
water  may  be  fuppofed  running  backwards  or  forwards  from  the  Mexican  heap,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  fupply  is  more  or  lefs  lhckened  behind  or  the  difeharge  more  or  lefs 
accelerated  before,  by  ftorms  tides,  &c.  &c.  So  perhaps  the  current  into  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  by  Gibraltar  with  iome  of  the  currents  in  other  ftraights  and  feas  (allow¬ 
ing  for  the  polition  fize,  See.  of  the  water,  and  fuppofmg  a  current  below  to  balance 
a  current  above,)  as  alfo  various  riplings  of  feas,  See.  may  have  their  fhare  in  explain¬ 
ing  and  being  explained  by  fuch  a  conjecture.  E  ] 

*  [This  affertion  may  be  thought  carried  too  far  ;  feeing  the  great  effe&s  pro^- 
duced  during  different  feafons  upon  the  earth’s  furface,  as  to  heat  and  cold.  And 
perhaps  the  eale  with  which  the  earth  appears  difpoled  to  relapfe  into  coolnefs 
and  froft  were  the  fun  wholly  to  retire  ;  may  lead  fome  to  fufpeCl,  that  the  fun’s, 
prefence  only  occafions  a  manifeftation  of  heat  by  fome  decompojition  of  it  from  cer¬ 
tain  fubftances,  and  that  during  the  fun’s  abfence  this  heat  after  a  time.tends 
again  to  be  absorbed.  Such  fuppolition,  if  true,  would  help  to  explain  feveral  facts 
and  difficulties  in  thefe  inquiries :  Room  therefore  is  left  for  it,  along  with  other, 
like  fuppofitions.  E.j 

f  [The  following  incidents  are  too  curious  to  be  omitted. - Smoke  from 

Cotopaxi  is  feen  between  five  and  fix  miles  above  the  fea ;  and  Vefuvius  is  faid  on  the 
night  of  Auguft  8,  1779,  to  have  thrown  out  a  compleat  Iheet  of  fire  in  a  column,, 
at  leaft  three  times  taller  than  the  mountain  itfelf,  or  near  three  miles  above  the  fea  ; 
which  operation  continued  in  full  force  for  25  minutes  (then  ceafing  abruptly) ; 
and  from  thofe  clouds  the  brightef  forked  lightning  conftantly  ilfued  ;  the  ref  cf  the 
fy  being  free  from  clouds,  and  before  the  eruption,  it  having  been  a  clear  ftar- light 
night.  Qu.  Does  the  projected  fmoke  (compofed  in  part  perhaps  of  moift  or  mineral 
particles)  fpread,  cool,  and  condenfe  ;  and  while  condenfing  create  the  fame  overflow 
of  eledricity  that  Dr.  Franklin  conceives  to  be  created  by  condenfing  vapor  ;  after¬ 
wards  difcharging  its  furplus  of  eleClricity  into  the  earth,  moift  air,  or  heated  lava 
that  is  paffing  up  and  down  on  all  fides  ;  And  may  not  this  lame  fmoke,  when  in 
adder,  cooler,  and  lower  atmofphere  towards  the  poles,  make  its  dilcharge  into 
the  vacuum  above  ;  tl^us  forming  a  feparate  origin  for  the  auroras  ?  — If  an  infulated 
volcano  be  ftill  thought  neceffary  to  the  auroras,  and  fuch  volcano  be  fuppofed  inca¬ 
pable  of  furnifhing  the  additional  eleClricity  required  upon  the  change  of  folid  matter 
into  voluminous  fmoke;  may  not  this  additional  eleClricity  be  acquired  from  moift 
foutberly  air,  during  the  firft  llages  of  the  fmoke’s  afeending?  And  may  not  fmoke 
and  vapor  thus  often  reciprocally  promote  the  auroras  j  the  vapor  of  itfelf  at  times 
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N.  B.  In  the  running  titles  of  the  right  hand  pages,  from 
page  513  to  p.  529,  infert  [M.  P.] 


not  afcending  high  enough  to  reach  the  rarer  air  5  and  the  fmoke  of  itfelf  notpoflef- 
15  ng  all  the  necelTary  elettricity,  till  aided  by  foutherly  winds  j  auroras  therefore 
t  hat  depend  on  fmoke  from  infulated  volcanos,  never  appearing,  without  the  appearance 
of  humid  air.- — Mr.  Brydone  however  I  find  was  told  of  red  or  blueifh  lightning 
flafhing  from  the  eruptions  of  ^tna,  as  well  as  of  Vefuvius  j  but  without  any  noife 
heard  like  thunder,  except  when  clouds  palled  near  j  and  alfo  that  the  whole  track, 
of  fmoke  (fometim&s  100  miles  in  extent)  produced  great  mifchief  by  its  eleCtrical 
tiifcharges,  when  the  air  was  dry  and  little  agitated  $  But  that  at  other  times  the 
electricity  defcended  with  torrents  of  rain.  He  himfelf  only  found  the  air  of  ^®tna 
eleClrical,  in  a  fituation  where  there  was  hardly  any  thing  but  lava  and  dry  hot  fand 
near:  And  its  fmoke,  when  he  faw  it,  always  defcended  to  certain  regions  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  If  there  are  any  auroras  then  produced  by  mere  ele&rified  fmoke,  may 
not  foutherly  winds  contribute  to  the  eruption  by  pouring  fnow  or  water  into  the 
volcano;  may  not  the  eruption  by  rendering  the  air  lighter  in  confequence  of  rare¬ 
faction,  phlogiftication,  &c.  or  the  cold  high  land  in  its  neighbourhood  by  making  the 
vaporous  air  fhrink  greatly  in  confequtnce  of  precipitating  its  vapor  (as  is  feen  in 
certain  elevations  upon  AEtna  and  ffcill  more  upon  the  Andes)  contribute  to  the  'ivind.-~ 
Finally,  if  the  infulated  fmoke  be  negative  with  refpeft  to  electricity,  is  there  any 
contradiction  in  fuppofing  that  it  may  occafionally  receive  its  complement  from 
the  upper  regions  j  the  electricity  in  its  circuitous  paftage  thither  for  the  purpofer 
forming  a  newfpecies  of  auroras.— See  the  plate  fromBouguer;  the  London  Gazette 
for  Sept.  4,  1779  j  and  Brydone’ s  Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta,  Vol.  I.  p.  215,. 
and  227-8  j  With  the  confirmation  given  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  in  the  Phil,  Tranf. 
for  1768,  p.  11,  and  1770,  p.  18.  andUlloa,  Vol,  I,  p,  231.  E,] 


N.  B»  The  collection  in  this  Volume  includes  all 
the  Political  Pieces  by  Dr.  Franklin  which  have  by  any 
means  come  into  the  Editor’s  poflfeffion,  and  fuch  of 
his  Mifcellaneous  and  Philo fophical  pieces  as  are  not 
elfewhere  extant  in  print. 
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